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INTRODUCTION. 



HEN the number and variety of English Gram- 
mars already published) and the ability with which some 
of them are written, are considered, little can be ex- 
pected from a new compilation, besides a careful selec- 
tion of the most useful matter, and some degree of int 
provement in the mode of adapting it to the under sund- 
ing, and the gradual progress of learners. In these re- 
spects something, perhaps^ may yet be done, for the 
ease and advantage of young persons. 

In books designed for the instruction of youth, there 
is a medium to be observed, between treating the sub- 
ject in so extensive and minute a manner, as to embar- 
rass and confuse their minds, by offering too much at 
once for their comprehension ; and, on the other hand, 
conducting it by such short and general precepts and 
observations, as convey to them no clear and precise 
information^ A distribution of the parts, which is 
either defective or irregular, has also a tendency to 
perplex the. young understanding and to retard its 
knowledge of the principles of literature. A distinct 
general view, or outline, of all the essential parts of the 
study in which they are engaged ; a gradual and judi- 
cious supply of this outline ; and a due arrangement 
of the divisions, according to their natural order and 
connection, appear to be among the best means of en- 
lightening the minds of youth, and of facilitating their 
acquisitions of knowledge. The author of this work, 
at the same time that he has endeavoured to avoid a 
plan, which may be too concise or too extensive, de- 
fective in its parts or irregular in their disposition, has 
studied to render his subject sufficiently easy, intelfigible, 
and comprehensive. He does not presume to have 
completely attained these objects. How far he has 
succeeded in the attempt, and wherein he has faiied, 
must be referred to the determination of the judicious 
and candid reader. 
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The method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the 
performance in characters of different sizes, will, he 
trusts, be conducive to that gradual and regular proce- 
dure, which is so fevourable to the business of instruc- 
tion. The more important rules, definitions, aind ob- 
servations, and which are therefore the most proper to be 
committed to memory, are printed with a larger type ; 
whilst rules and remarks that are of less consequence^ 
that extend or diversify the general idea, or that serve 
as explanations, are contained in the smaller letter : 
these, or the chief of them, will be perused by the stu- 
dent to the greatest advantage, if postponed till the 
general system be completed. The use of notes and 
observations, in the common and detached manner, at 
the bottom of the page, would not, it is imagined, be 
so likely to attract the perusal of youth, or admit of so 
ample and regular an illustration, as a continued and 
uniform order of the several subjects. In adopting this 
mode, care has been taken to adjust it so that the whole 
may be perused in a connected progress, or the part 
contained in the larger character read in order by itself. 
^Many of the notes and observations are intended, not 
only to explain the subjects, and to illustrate them, hy 
comparative views of the grammar of other langua- 
ges, and of the various sentiments of English gramma- 
rians ; but also to invite the ingenious student to inqui- 
ry and reflection, and to prompt to a more enlarged, 
critical, and philosophical research. 

With respect to the definitions and rules, it may 
not be improper more particularly to observe, that in se- 
lecting and forming them, it has been the author's aim 
to render them as exact and comprehensive, and, at the 
same time, as intelligible to young minds, as the na- 
ture of the subject, and the difficulties attending it, 
would admit. He presumes that they are also calculat- 
ed to be readily committed to memory, and easily re- 
tained. For this purpose, he has been solicitous to se- 
lect terms that are smooth and voluble ; to proportion 
the members of the sentences to one another ; to avoid 
protracted periods ; and to give the whole definition 
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or rule, as much harmony of expression as he could 
devise. 

From the sentiment generally admitted, that a pro- 
per selection of fauhy composition is mor^ instructive 
to the young grammarian, than any rules and exam- 
ples of propriety that can be given, the Compiler has 
been induced to pay peculiar attention to this part of 
the subject ; and though the instances of false grammar, 
under the rules of Syntax, are numerous, it is hoped 
they will not be found too many, when their variety and 
usefulness are considered. 

In a work which professeis itself to be a compilation, 
and which, from the nature and design of it, must con- 
sist chiefly of materials selected from the writings of 
others, it is scarcely necessary ta apologize for the use 
which the Compiler has made of his predecessors' la- 
bours ; or for omitting to insert their names. From^ 
the alterauons which have been frequently made in the 
sentiments and the language, to suit the connexion, and 
to adapt them to the particular purposes for which tliev 
are introduced ; and, in many instances, from the un- 
certainty to whom the passages originally belonged, the 
insertion of names could seldom be made with proprie^ 
ty. But if this could have been generally done, a work 
©f this nature would derive no advantage from it, equal 
to the inconvenience of crowding the pages with a re- 
petition of names and references. It is, however, pro- 
per to acknowledge, in general terms, that the authors 
to whom the grammatical part of this compilation is. 
principally indebted for its materials, are Harris, John^ 
son, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and: 
Coote. 

The Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuityy 
&c. contained in the Appendix, and whioh arc, chiefly,, 
extractedfromthe writings of Blair and Campbell, will, 
it IS presumed, forma proper addition to. the Grammar. 
The subjects are very nearly related; and the stiidy or 
perspicuity and accuracy in writing, appears naturally 
to foltow that of Grammar.. A competent acquaintances 

A3. 
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with the piinciplesof both, will prepare and qualify the 
students, for prosecuting those additional innprovcments 
in language, to which they raay be properly directed. 

On the utility and importance of the study of Gram- 
mar, and the principles of Composluon, much might be 
advanced, for the encouragement ofpersons in early life 
to apply themselves to this branch of learning ; but as 
the limits of this introduction will not allow of many 
observations on the subject, a few leading sentiments 
are all that can be admitted here with propriety. As 
words are the signs of our ideas, and the medium by 
which we perceive the sentiments of others, and com- 
municate our own ; and as signs exhibit the things 
which they are intended to represent, more or less ac- 
curately, according as their real or established con- 
formity to those things is more or less exact ; it is evi- 
dent, that in proportion to our knowledge of the nature 
and properties of words, of their relation to each other, 
and of their established connexion with the ideas to 
which they are applied, will be the certainty and ease, 
with which We transfuse our sentiments into the minds 
of one another ; and that, without a competent know- 
ledge of this kind, we shall frequently be in hazard of 
misunderstanding others, and of being misunderstood 
ourselves. It may indeed be justly asserted, that many 
of the differences in opinion amongst men, with the dis- 
putes, contentions, and alienations of heart, which have 
too often proceedetl from such differences, have been 
occasioned by a want of proper skill in the connexion 
and meaning of words, and by a tenacious misapplica- 
tion of language. 

ONEof the best supports, which the recommendation 
©f this study can receive, in small compass, may be de- 
rived from the following sentiments of an eminent and 
candid writer* on language and composition " All that 
" regards the study of composition, merits the higher 

* Blair. 
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" attention upon this account, that it is intimately con- 
" nected with the improvement of our intellectual po\v« 
*' ers. For I must be allowed to say, that when we are 
** employed after a proper manner, in the study of com- 
. " position, We are cultivating the understanding itself. 
« The study of arranging and expressing our thoughts 
' ' with propriety, teaches to think, as well as to speak, 
« accurately." 

Before the clolie of this Introduction, it may not be 
sup-erfluous to observe, that the author of the following 
work has no interest in it, but that which arises from 
the hope, that it will prove of some advantage to young 
persons, and relieve the labours of those who are* em- 
ployed in their education. He wishes to promote, in 
some degree, the cause of vinue, as well as of learning ; 
and with this view, he has been studious, through the 
whole of the vvoi k, not only to avoid every example and 
illustration, which might have an improper effect on the 
minds of youth ; but also to introduce, on many occa- 
sions, such as have a moral and religious tendency. 
His attention to objects of so much importance 3srill, he 
trusts, meet the approbation of every well disposed 
reader. If they were faithfully regarded in all books 
of education, they would doubtless contribute very ma- 
terially to the order and happiness of society, by guard- 
ing the innocence, and cherishing the virtue of the ris- 
ing generation. 

HMgate, near Yorkf—\7^b, 



ADVERTISExMENT . 

TO THE NINTH EDITION. 

The eighth edition of this grammar received consider- 
able alterations and additions : but works of this nature 
admit of repeated improvements \ and are, perhaps, ne- 
ver complete. The author, solicitous to render his book 
more worthy of the encouraging approbation bestowed 
on it by the public, has again revised the work with care 
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and attention. The new editiooi he hopes will be found 
much improved. The additions, which are very con- 
siderable, are, chiefiyi such as are calculated to expand 
the learner's views of the subject ; to obviate objec- 
tions ; and to render the study of grammar both easy 
and interesting. This edition contains also a new and 
enlarged system of parsing; copious lists of nouns ar- 
ranged according to their gender and number ; and ma- 
ny notes and observations, which serve to extend^ or to 
explain, particular rules and posidons.* 

The writer is sensible that, after all his endeavours 
to elucidate the principles of the work, there are few of 
the divisions, arrangements, definitions, or rules, against 
which critical ingenuity cannot devise plausible objec- 
tions. The subject is attended with so much intricacy, 
and admits of views so various, that it was not possible 
to lender every part of it unexceptionable ; or to acco- 
modate the work in all respects, to the opinions and 
prepossessions of every grammarian and teacher. 1 f the 
author has adopted that system which, on the whole, is 
best suited to the nature of the subject, and conforma- 
ble to the sentiments of the most judicious grammari- 
ans ; if his reasonings and illustrations, respecting par- 
ticular points, are founded on just principles, and the 
peculiarities of the English language ; he has, perhaps, 
done all that could reasonably be expected in a work of 
this nature ; and he may warrantably indulge a hopes 
that the book will be still n>ore extensively approved 
and circulated. 

* The author conceives that the occasional strictures, dis- 
persed through the book, and intended tolUustrate and support 
a number ofiraportant grammatical points, will not, to young 
persons of ingenuity, appear to be dry and useless discussions. 
He is persuaded, that, by such persons, they will be read with 
attention. And he presumes that these strictures wiU gratify 
their curiosity, stimulate application, and give solidity and per- 
manence to their grammatical knowledge. 

SOLDGATB, NEAR YORK, 1804, 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



XliNGLTSH GRAMMAR IS the art of Speaking 
and writing the English language with pro- 
prietj. 

It is divided into four parts, viz, ortho- 
graphy, ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, and PROS- 
ODY. 

This division may be rendered more intelligible to 
young minds, by observing, in other words, thatGram- 
mar treats, T^rsr, of the form and sound of the letters, 
the combination of letters into syllables, and syllables 
Into words : secondfyy of the different sorts of words, 
their various modifications, and their derivation ; (/ihd- 
fy, of the union and right order of words in the forma- 
tion of a sentence ; and lastly^ of the just pix>nuncia- 
tioD} and poetical construction of sentences. 

PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Chapter 1, OftheLEftERs, 

Section 1. Of the nature of the lettersy andofafier- 
feet alphabet. 

Orthography teaches the nature and pow- 
ers of letters, and the just method of spelling 
words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, 
of a word. 

The letters of the English languag;e, called 
the English alphabet, are twenty-six in num- 
ber. 

Thef!G letters are the representatives of cer- 
tain articulate sounds, the elements of the lan- 
guage. An articulate sound, is the sound of the 
human voice formed by the organs of speech. 
B 
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The following is a list of the Roman, Italic, and Old 
English Characters. 



Ron 


lan. 


Italic. 


Old English. 


Name. 


Cap. 


small. 


Cap. Small 


Cap. Small. 




A 


a 


A 


a 


a 


a 


aL 


B 


b 


B 


b 


•B 


b 


bee. 


C 


c 


C 


c 


€ 




see. 


D 


d 


D 


d 


D 




dee. 


E 


e 


E 


c 


e 




ee. 


F 


f 


F 


f 


JF 




ef. 


G 


g 


G 


B 


« 




jee. 


H 


h 


H 


h 


It) 




aitch. 


1 


i 


I 


i 


a 




i or eye. 


J 


J 


J 


J 


a 




Jay- 


K 


k 


K 


k 


IK 




kay. 


L 


1 


L 


I 


1. 




el. 


M 


m 


M 


m 


9^ 


tti 


em. 


N 


n 


JV 


n 


ja 




en. 


O 


o 








« 




0. 


P 


P 


p 


t^ 


)^ 




pee. 


Q 


q 


Q 


9 


sx 




cue. 


R 


r 


R 


r 


8 


«? 


ar. 


S 


s 


S 


£ 


9 




ess. 


T 


t 


T 


t 


« * 




tee. 


U 


u 


U 


u 


a 


^•^ 


u or you 


V 


V 


V 


V 


h 


vee. 


w 


w 


w 


w 


an 


to 


double u 


X 


3t 


X 


X 


% 




eks. 


Y 


y 


Y 


y 


P 




vfy. 


Z 


z 


Z 


^ 


? 




zed. 
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A perfect^phabet of the £n(^lish language, and, in- 
deed^ of every otlier language, would contain a number 
of letters, precisely equal to the number of simple artic- 
ulate sounds belonging to the language. Every simple 
sound would have its distinct character; and fhat charac- 
ter bd the representative of no other sound. But this 
is far from being the state of the English alphabet. It 
has more original -sounds than distinct significant let- 
ters ; and, consequently^ some of these letters are>mad6 
to represent, not one sound alone, but severaf sounds. 
This will appear by reflecting, that the sounds signified 
by the united letters M, «/i, ng^ are elementary, and have 
no single appropriate characters in our alphabet ; and 
that the letters a and w represent the different sounds 
heard in hat^ hatcy hall ; and irt but\ bull^ mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners^ 
we shall set down the characters made use of to repre- 
sent all the elementary articulate sounds of our language, 
as nearly in the manner and order of the present Eng^lish 
alphabet, as tlie design of the subject will admit; and 
shall annex to each character the syllable or word, 
which: contains its proper and distinct sound. And here 
it will be proper to begin with the vowels. 



liCtters denoting 1 
siiiiple sounds, 


the 




Words containing the 
simple 80ttn£. 


a 

a 
a 
a 




aa heard in 
aa in 
aa % 
aa in 


fate, 
fall, 
fat. 
far. 


e 




aa 


in 


me. 


e 




aa 


in 


met. 


i 

i 
o 




aa 
aa 

aa 


in 
in 
in 


pine, 
pin- 
no. 


o 




aa 


in 


not. 


o 
u 




aa 
as 


in 

in 


move, 
mule. 
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LcUers denoting ihe - Words containing the 

simple sounds. simple sounds. 

u as heard in tub. 

II as in bull. 

By this list it appears, that there areln the English 
language fourteen simple vowel sounds ; but as i and u^ 
when pronounced long, may be considered as diph- 
thongs, or diphthongal vowels, our language, strictly- 
speaking, contains but twelve simple vowel sounds ; to 
represent which, we have only five distinct characters 
or letters. If a in far^ is the same specific sound as a 
in /cu ; and u in buliy the same as o in move^ which is 
ihe opinion of some grammarians ; then there are but 
ten original vowel sounds in ihe English language. 

The following list denotes the sounds of the conso- 
nants, being in number twenty-two. 



Letters denoting 


tlie 




Words contunlng the 
simple sounds. 


simple sounds. 






b 


as 


heard in 


bay, tub. 


d 


aa 


in 


day, sad. 


f 


as 


iri 


off, for. 


V 


as 


in 


van, love. 


sr 


as 


in 


^^^y go. 


ht 


as 


in 


hop, ho* 


k 


as 


in 


kill, oak. 


I 


as 


in 


lap, all. 


m 


as 


in 


my, mum. 


n 


as 


^ in 


no, on. 


P 


as 


in 


pm, map. 


r 


as 


in 


; rap> cry. 


s 


as 


in 


so, lass. 


z 


as 


in 


zed, buzz. 


t 


as 


in 


top, mat. 


w 


as 


in 


wo, will. 


. y . 


as 


in 


ye, yes. 



r - ■ 

f Some gi-ammarians suppose h to mark only an aspiration, 
or breathing ; but it appeal's to be a distinct sound, and fo'^med 
in a particular manner, by the c-rgans of speech. 

Encychpadia JSritannica. 
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l^tben denotuir the Words eantumng Uie 

simple sounds. simple sounds. 

ng as heard in ing, sing. 

sh a a in shy, ash. 

th aa in think, thick, 

th aa * in then, them, 

zh aa in pleasure. 

Several letters marked in the English alphabet, aS 
consonants, are either superfluous, or represent, not 
simple, but complex sounds. C, for instance, is super- 
fiiuous in both it sounds ; the one being expressed by ^f 
and the other by s, G, in the soft pronunciation, is 
not a simple, but complex sound ; as age is pronounc- 
ed aidge. J is unnecessary, because its sound, and 
that of the soft gj are in our language the same. Q, 
with its attendant u, is either complex, and resolvable 
into Arw, as in qualify ; or unnecessary, because its 
sound is the same with k.. as in opaque X is com- 
pounded of ga^ as in examfile ; or of ksy as in exfiect. 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be 
a point of considerable importance, that every learner 
of the English language should be taught to pronounce 
perfectly, and with facility, every original simple 
sound that belongs to it By a timely and judicious 
care in this respect, the voice will be prepared to utter, 
with ease and accuracy, jgvery cocnl^Aii^tion of sounds ; 
and taught to avoid^that OMifusecfiinnlh perfect man- 
ner of pronouncing words^Jiich accom|iuinies, through 
life, many persons, who hav«Lm|, in this respect, been 
properly instructed at an early pwiod. 

Letters are divided into Vftweli and Con- 
sonant3. 

A Vov^el is an articulate sound, that can 
be perfectly uttered by itself, as a, ^, t> ; 
which are formed without the help of any 
other sound. 

A Consonant is an articulate sound, which 
CMftot be perfectly ut tered without the help 

B2 
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of a vowel : as, 5, rf,/, I ; which require vow- 
els to express them fully. 

The vowels are, a^ e^ /, c?, ?/, and sometimes 
^randj/. 

^ irand 7/ are consonants when they begin a 
word or syllable : but in every other situation 
they are vowels. 

It is gcnfi'aily acknowledged by the best gramma- 
rians, that xv and y are consonants when they begin a 
syllable or word, andvoweis when they end one. That 
they are consonants^ when used as initials, seems to be 
cvidCRt from their not admitting the article an before 
them, as it wootd be improper to say an walnut, an 
yard, &c. ; and from their following a vowel without 
imy hiatus or difficulty of utterance ; as, frosty winter, 
I'osy youth. That they are vowels in other situations, 
appears from their regularly taking the sound of other 
vowels : as7t; has the exact sound of w in saw, few, now, 
Rcc. and y that of 2, in hymn, ily, crystal, &c. See the 
letters W and Y, pages 30 and 31. t 

Wo present the following as more exact and philo- 
sophical definitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in it- 
self, and formed bv a continued effusion of the breath, 
and a certain cofilRciatlon ol the mouth, without any 
alteration in the j^sition, or 9y motion of the organs 
of speech, from the m<mient the vocal sound commen- 
ces, till it ends. f^ 

A consonant is a simple, articulate »ound, imperfect 
by itself, but which, joined with a vowel, forms a com- 
plete sound, by a particular motion or contact of the 
organs of i^peech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the aimfile 
^i 

f The letters w and y are of an ambiguous nature : being 
consonants at the beginning of words, and vowels at the end. 

Enq/chpcedia BriUtimica. 

"Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, page 24. 

third edition. 

'9tTTy*s English Dictionary, Preface, pag^ 7. 
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and the eojn/iound. But there does not appear to be 
any foundation for the distinction. Simplicity is essen- 
tial to the nature of a vowel, which excludes every 
degree of mixed or compound sounds. It requires, 
according to the definition, but one conformation of 
the organs of speech, to form it, and no motion in 
the organs whilst it is forming. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and 
semi-vowels. * 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all with- 
out the aid of a vowel. They are 6, p^ t, d, 
A, and Cy and^ hard. 

- The semi-vowels have an imperfect soimd 
of themselves. They are jT, /, m, n, r, v, s, 
z, Xy and c, and^ soft. 
'. Four of the semi-vowels, namely, /, m, n, 
r, are also distinguished by the name of 
liqiddsy from their readily uniting with other 
consonants, and flowing as it were into their 
sounds. 

We have shown above, that it is essential to the 
nature of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered 
without the aid of a vowel. We may further observe, 
^hat even the names of the consonants, as they are pro- 
nounced in rcciiing the alphabet, require the help 
of vowels to express them. In pronouncing the 
names of the mutes, the assistant vowels foUovo the 
consonants : as, bc<^ fie^ te^ de, ka. In pronouncing 
the names of the semi-vowels, the vowels generally 
Jirecede the consonants : as ef, e/, em, enjjary.es, ex. The 
exceptions are, ce, ge, ve, zed. 

This distinction between the nature and xhelname of 
a consonant, is of great importance, and should be well 
explained to the pupil. Thfey are frequently con founded 
by writers on grammar. Observations and reasonings 
on the name, are often applied to explain the nature, of 
a consonant : and, by this nieahs> the student is led into 
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error and perplexity, respecting these elements of lan^ 
guage. It should be impressed on his mind that the 
name of every consonant is a comiilex sognd ; but that 
the consonant itself, is always a simple sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and semi- 
vowels, with their subdivisions, nearly in the following 
manner. 

The mutes are those consonants, whose sounds can- 
not be protracted. The scmi-voweis, such whose sounds 
can be continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of 
vowels, from which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into fiure and imfiure. 
The pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all pro- 
longed: they are iC-^ /I, t. The impure, are those whose 
sounds maybe continued, though for a very short space : 
they are b,dy g. 

The semi- vowels may de subdivided into vocal and a«- 
jftirated The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice ; the aspirated, those formed by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal and five aspirated. The vocal are/, m^ 
tiy r, v^- fti, yy z, th flat, zA, ng : the aspirated, fj A, «, th 
sharp, ah. 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided into /lure 
and imfiure. The pure arc those which are formed en- 
tirely by the voice : the impure, such as have a mixture 
of breath with the voice. There are seven pure—/, m, 
Tiy r, w, T/, ng : four impure — v, z, th fiat, zh. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, 
pronounced by a single impulse of the voice ; 
as, ea in beat, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, 
pronounced in like manner ; as, eau in beau, 
zerv in view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the 
vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice, ou in 
ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the 
vowels sounded ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 
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Each of the diphthongal letters was, doubtless, origin- 
ully heard in pronouncing the words which contain them. 
Though this is not the case at present, with respect to 
many of them, these combinations still retain the name 
of diphthongs ; but, to distinguish them, the^ are mark- 
ed by the term imfirofier. As the diphthong derives 
its name and nature from its sound, and not from its 
letters, and properly denotes a double vowel sound, no 
union of two vowels, where one is dlent, can, in strict* 
ness,'be entitled to that appellation ; and the single let* 
ters i and u, when pronounced long, must in this vieW} 
be considered as diphthongs. The triphthongs having 
at most but two sounds, are merely ocular, and are, there- 
fore, by some grammarians classed with the diphthongs. 

Section 2. General obaervdtions on the sounds <if t/^ 
letters. 



A has four sounds ; the long or slendefi the broad^ 
the short or open, and the middle. 

The long ; as in name, basin, creatbn. 

The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

The middle ; as in, &r, farm, father. 

The diphthong aa generally sounds like a short in 
proper names ; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; but not 
in Baal, Gaal. 

Ae has the sound of long e» It is sometimes found 
in Latin words. Some authors retain this form ; as, 
senigma, aequator, &c ; but others have laid it aside^ 
and write enigma, Cesar, Eneas, &c. 

The diphthong ai has exactly the long slender sound 
of a ; as in pail, tail. Sec ; pronounced pale, tale, &c. : 
except plaid, agidn, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few 
others. 

Au is generally sounded like the broad a; as in taught, 
caught, &c. Sometimes like the short or open a ; as 
in aunt, flaunt, gauntlet, &c. It has the sound of long o 
in hautboy \ and that of o short in laurel, laudanum, &o. 
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Jiw has always the sound of broad a ; as in bawl^ 
scrawl, crawl. 

jiy^ like its near relation ai^ is pronounced like the 
long slender sound oia ; as in pay, day, delay. 

€ 

B 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beguining) tnid- 
die, and end of words as in baker, number, rheubarb, &c. 

In some words it is silent ; as in thumb, debtor^ 
subtle, &c. In otherS) besides being silenty it length- 
ens the syllable ; as in climb, comb, tomb. 



C has two diffcrcm sounds. 

A hard sound like A:, before, <z, o, «, r, /, »r ; as in 
cart, cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, Sec. ; and when 
it ends a syllable ; as in victim, flaccid. 

A soft sound like a before e, t, and y, generally ; as 
in centrei face, civil, cymbal, mercy, &c. It has some- 
times the sound oish ; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victuals, Sec. 

C, says Dr. Johnson, accoi*ding to English orthogra* 
phy, never ends a word 4 and therefore we find in our 
best dictionaries, stick, block, publick, politick, ficc. 
But many writers of latter years omit the k in words of 
two or more syllables; and this practice is gaining 
ground, though it is productive of irregularities ; such 
as writing mimic and mimickry ; traffic and trafficking. 

Ch is commonly sounded like tch ; as in church} 
chin,chaff, charter: but in words derived from the 
Greek, has the sound of A- y as in chymist, scheme, cho- 
rus, chyle, distich ; and in foreign names ; as Achish, 
Buruch, Enoch, &c. 

C/i, in some words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of fi/i; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k; as in arch- 
angel, archives, Archipelago ; except in arched, arch- 
ery, archer, and arcli-cneroy : but before a consonant 
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it Always sounds like tch ; as in archbishops archduke^ 
ai-chpresbyter) Sec. Ch is silent in schedulei schismi 
and yacht. 

D 

D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of words ; as in death, bandage, kindred ; 
unless it may be said to take the sound of ty in stufred> 
tripped, &c. stuft, tript, &c. 

E 

E has three different sounds. 

A long sound ; as in scheme, glebe, severe, pulley. 

A short sound ; as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound ; as, open, 
lucre, participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk, 
Serjeant ; and sometimes that of short i ; as in Englandi 
yes^ pretty. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in 
monosyllables that have no other vowel ; as, me, he, 
she ; or in substantives derived from thjO^. Gi^eek ; as, ' 
catastrophe, epitome, Penelope. It is ussed to soften 
and modify the foregoing consonants ; as,^rce, ntge, 
since, oMige : or to lengthen the preceding vowel y as, 
can, cane ; pin, pine ; rob, robe. 

The diplithong ea is generally sounded like e long ; 
as in appear, beaver, creature, &c. It has also the 
sound of short e ; as in breath, meadow, treasure. 
And it is sometimes pronounced like the long and slen- 
der a .* as in bear, break, great. 

Eau has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, 
portmanteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the 
sound of long u. 

Eif in general, sounds the same as long and slender 
a ; as in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the sound 
of long e in seize, deceit, receive, neither, Sec. It is 
sometimes pronounced like short zi as in foreign, for- 
feit, sovereign. Sec. 

Eo is pronounced Uke e long ; as in people ; and 
sbmetimes like c short j as in leopard, jeopardy. It 
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has also the sound of short u ; as in dungeon, sturgeon^ 
puncheon, &c. 

£u is always sounded like long u or ew ; as In feud, 
deuce. 

£w is almost always pronounced like long u ; as in 
few, new, dew. 

Ey^ when the accent is on it, is always pronounced 
like a long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, 
ley, where it is sounded like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound 
of e long ; as, alley, valley, barley. 

F 

F keeps one pure unvaried sound at the beginnings 
middle, and end of words ; as, fancy, muffin, mischief* 
&c. ; except in ofy in which it has the fiat sound of 
ov 5 but not in composition ; as, whereof, thereof, &c. 
We should not pronounce, a wive's jointure, acalve's 
head ; but a wife's jointure, a calf's head. 

G 

6 has two sounds : one hard ; as in gay, go, gun ; 
the other soft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, 
snug, frog. It is hard before a, o, «, /, and r ; as, game, 
gone, gull, glory, grandeur. 

G before ^, t, and y, is soft ; as in genius, gesture, 
ginger, Egypt ; except in get, gewgaw, finger, crag- 
gy, and sothe others. 

G is mute before w; as in gnash, sign, foreign, &c. 

G«, at the end of a word, or syllable accented, gives 
the preceding vowel a long sound ; as in resign, im- 
pugn, oppugn, impregn, impunged ; pronounced im- 
pune, imprene, &c. 

GA, at the beginning of a word, has the sound of 
the hard g ; as, ghost, ghastly : in the middle, and 
sometimes at the end, it is quite silent ; as in right, 
high, plough, mighty. 

At the end it has often the sound off; as in laugh, 
cough, tough. Sometimes only the ;§^ is sounded ; as 
in burgh, burgher. 
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H. 

IZhe s&uud signified by this letter, is, as before, ob- 
served, an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. 
It is heard in the words, hat, horse, Hull. It is seldom 
iTiute at the beginning of a word. It is always silent 
after r ; as, rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

^ final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent]; as, 
aJi ! hah ! oh ! fob ! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in 
jjiany words, and its total silence in others, added to 
the negligence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, 
it has happened, that many persons have become almost 
incapable of acquiring its just and full pronunciaiioh. 
It is therefore, incumbent on teachers, to be particu- 
larly careful to inculcate a clear and distinct utterance 
of this sound. 

I. 

/ has a long sound ; as in fine ; and a short one ; as 
in fin. 

The long sound is always marked by the e final in 
monosyllables ; as, thin, thine ; except give, live. 
Before r it is often sounded like a short u ; as filrt, 
first. In some words it has the sound of e long ; as 
in machine, bombazine, magazine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like ya ; as 
in christian, filial,^ poniard ; pronounced christ-yan, 
&c. It has sometimes the sound of short i ; as in 
carriage, marriage, parliament. 

le sounds in general like e long ; as in grief, thie& 
grenadier. It has also the sound of long i 5 as in die, 
pie, lie : and sometimes that of short i >* as in sieve. 

leu has the sound of long u ; as in lieu, adieu, pur< 
lieu. 

/o, when the accent is upon the first vowel,, forms 
two distinct syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. The 
terminations Hon and sicn^ are sounded exactly like 
the verb shun ; except when the t is preceded by 8 or 
^ > as in question, digestion, combustion, mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced dis- 
tinctly in two syllables \ as in bitious> various, abste* 
C 
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mious. But these yowels often coalesce into one syU 
lable; as in precious, factious, noxious. 
* J. 

y^ is pronounced exactly like soft 5-; except in halle- 
lujah, where it is pronounced like y, 
K. 

JThas the sound of c hard, and is used before e and 
I, where, according to English analogy, e would be 
soft ; as, kept, king, skirts. It is not sounded before 
» i as in knife, knell, knocker. It is never doubled ; 
except in Habakkuk ; but c is used before it, to short- 
en the vowel by a double consonant ; as, cockle, pickle, 
sucker. 

L. 

Ij has always a soft liquid sound ; as in love, billow, 
quarrel. It is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, psalm. 
The custom is to double the / at the end of monosylla- 
bles ; as, mill, will, fall ; exceift where a diphthong 
precedes it ; as, hail, toil, soil. 

Lcj at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak 
el i in which the e is almost mute ; as, table, shuttle. 
M. 

3/ has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monu- 
mental, except in comptroller, which is pronoimced 
controller. 

N. 

^ has two sounds : the one pure ; as in man, net, 
hoole ; the other a ringing sound like ng' ; as in thank, 
banquet. Sec. 

A* is mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded 
bym; as, hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The participial ing must always have its ringing 
sound ; as, writing, reading, speaking. Some writers 
have supposed that when iiig is preceded by ing^ it 
should be pronounced in ; as, singing, bringing, sliould 
be sounded fdngiuy bringin : but as it is a good rule, 
with respect to pronunciation, to adhere to the written 
wvrds, unless custom has cleariy decided otherwise, it 
does not seeni proper to adopt this innovation. 
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o. 



O has a long sound ; as in note, bone, obedient^ over ; 
and a short one ; as in not, got, lot, trot. 

It has sometimes the short sound of u ; as, son, 
come, attorney. And in some words it is sounded 
like 00 ; as in prove, move ; and often like au ; as in 
nor, for, lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the 
long sound of o ; as in Uoat, icxat, coal ; except in broad, 
abroad, groat, where it takes the sound of broad a ; 
as, abrawd, &c. 

Oe has the sound of single e. It is sometimes long ; 
as in fostus, Antoecl : and sometimes short i as in ceco- 
nomics, cecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, 
hoe, and bilboes, it is sounded exactly like long o. 

Oi has almost universally the double sound of a 
broad and e long united, as in boy ; as, boil, toil, spoil, 
joint, point, anoint : which should never be pronounced 
as if written bile, spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound ; as 
in moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, 
good, foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it 
sounds like short u. Door and floor should always be 
pronounced as if written dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou has six different sounds. * The 
IBrst and proper sound is equivalent to ow in down ; as 
in bound, found, surround. 

The second is that of short u ; as in enough, trouble, 
journey. 

The third is that of oo ; as in soup, youth, tourna- 
ment. 

The fourth is that of long o ; as in though, mourn, 
poultice^ 

The fifth is that of short o ; as in cotj^h, trous-h. 

The sixth is that oi a^ae ; as in ought, brought, 
thought. 

Ovf is generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in 
brown, dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long 
; as in snow, grow, bestow. 

The diphthong oy is but another form for oi, and is 
pronounced exactly like it. 
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P. 

P has always the same sound, except, perhaps, fn 
cupboard, where it sounds like b. It is sometimes 
mute ; as in psalm, psalter, Ptolemy : and between 
in arid /; as, tempt, empty, presumptuous. 

Ph is generally pronounced like J ; as in philosophy, 
philanthropy, Philip. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of r. In 
J apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both 
letters are entirely dropped* 

Q is always followed by u ; as, quadrant, queexi> 
quire, 

Qu is sometimes sounded lijtc k ; as, conquer, liquor, 
risque. 

R. 

R h&3 a rough. sound ; as in Rome, river, rage : and 
a smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 

Re at the apnd of many words, is pronounced like a 
WeaHer; as In theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 
S 

5 has two different sounds. 

A soft and ilat sound like z ; as, besom, nasal, dismS^^. 

A sharp hissing sound ; as, saint, sister, cyprus. 

It is always sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, his-, 
was, trees, eyes ; except in the words, this, thus, us> 
yes, rebus, surplus, &c. ; and in words terminating 
with ouB. 

It sounds like z before io«, if a vowel goes before ; 
as, intrusion ; but like « sharp, if it follows a consonant ; 
as, conversion. It also sounds like z before e mute ; 
as, amuse ; and before y final ; as, rosy : and in the 
words bosom, desire, wisdom, Sec. 

iS is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscount. 
T. 

T' generally sounds, as in take, tempt€;r. 7" before 
«, when the accent firecedea^ sounds like tch : as, na- 
ture, virtue, are pronounced natchure, yirtchue. Ti 
before a vowel has the sound of ah ; as in salvation ; 
except in such words as tierce, tiara, &c.and unless^an * 
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gots before ; as, question ; and excepting also deriva- 
tives from words ending in ty ; as, mighty, mightier. 

TA has two sounds : the one soft and flat ; as, thuS} 
whether, heathen: the other hard and sharp ; as, 
thing, tliink, breath. 

Thj at iher beginning of words is sharp ; as in thank, 
thick, thunder, except in that, then, thus, thither, and 
some others. Thy at the end of words is also sharp; 
as, death, breath, mouth : except in with, booth, be- 
neath, Sec. 

TA in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, panther, 
orthodox, misanthrope : except worthy, farthing, bre- 
theren^ and a few others. 

Thy between two vowels, is generally flat in words pure- 
ly English; as, father, heathen, together^ neither, 
mother. 

Thy between two vowels, in words, from the learned 
languages, is generally sharp; as, apathy, sympathy, 
Athens, theatre, apothecary. 

2'^, is sometimes pronounced like simple t ; as, Tho- 
mas, thyme, Thames, asthma. 

U. 

U has three sounds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A shon sound as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound like oo ; as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natu«*^ 
ral sound, is in the words busy, business, buiy, and buri- 
al; which are pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry and 
berrial. 

Ji is now often used before words beginning with u 
long, and an always before those that begin with u short ; 
as, a union, a university, a useful book ; an uproar, an 
usher, an umbrella. 

The diphthong ua has sometimes the sound of wa ; 
as in assuage, persuade, antiquary. It bus also the 
sound of middle a ; as in guardf guardian, guarantee. 

Ue is often sounded like we ; as in quench, querist, 
conquest. It has also the sound of long u ; as in cue, 
hue, ague. In a few words, it is pronounced like € 
C 2 
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short ; as in guest, guess. In some words it is en- 
tirely sunk ; as in antique, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, 
dialogue, Sec. 

Ui is frequently pronounced vd ; as in languid, an- 
guish, extinguish. It has sometimes the sound of ^ 
long ; as in guide, guile^ disguise : and sometimes that 
of» short; as in guilt, guinea, Guildhall. In some 
words it is sounded like long u; as in }uice, suit, pur- 
suit; and after r, like oo; as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Uo is pronounced like wo ; as, in quote, quorum, 
quondam. 

Uy has the sound of long e ; as in obloquy, soliloquy, 
pronounced obloquee, &c. except buy, and its derivatives. 

V. 

V has the sound of flat /, and bears the same relation 
to it, as b does to /i, d to ^ hard g to A:, and z to «. It 
has also one uniform sound ; as, vain, vanity, love. 

W. 

Wy when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo ; as 
water resembles the sound of ooater ; im\. that it has a 
stronger and quicker sound than (w?, and has a formation 
essentially different, will appear to any person who pro- 
nounces, with attention, the words wo, *tooo^ beware ; 
and who reflects that it will not admit the article an 
before it; which oo would admit. In some words it 
^s not sounded ; as in answer sword, wholesome : it is 
always silent before r; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, 
wrist wrong, wry, bewray, 8cc. 

W^ before A is pronounced as if it were after the A; 
as, why, hwy ; v^n, hwen ; what, hwat. 

XV is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, with- 
out affecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, 
grow, know, row, flow, &c. 

When w is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pro- 
nunciation, it has exactly the same sound as u would 
have in the same situation ; as, draw, crew, view, now, 
sawyer, vowel, outlaw. 

X. 

•X has three soimds, viz. 
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It is sdunded like z at the beginning of proper names 
of Oreek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like ks, when it ends a syllable 
with the accent upon it ; as, exit, exercise, excellence ; 
or when the accent is on the next syllable^ if it begins 
with a consonant ; as, excuse, extent, expense. 

It has generally a flat sound like gzy when the ac- 
cent is not on it, and the following syllable begins with a 
vowel ; as, exert, exist, example ; pronounced egzert^ 
egoist, egzampk. 

Y. 

T, when a consonant, has nearly the sound o(ee ; as 
youth, York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeorki but 
that this is not its exact sound, will be clearly perceived 
by pronouncing the words t/e, yes^ we w-year, in which 
' its just and proper sound is ascertained. It not only re- 
quires a stronger exertion of the organs of speech to 
pronounce it, than is required to pronounce ee ; but its 
formation is essentially different. It will not admit of 
an before it, as ee will in the following example ; an eeU 
The opinion that y and w, when they begin a word or 
syllable, take exactly the sound of ee and oo, has induc- 
ed sojtie grammarians to assert, that these letters are 
always vowels or diphthongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound s^s 
i would have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system, 
justify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. 

Z. 

Z^ has the sound of an a uttered with a closer com- 
pression of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat a ; as 
freeze, frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark^ that the sounds of the 
letters vary, as they are differently associated, and that 
the pronunciation of these associations depends upon the 
position of the accent. It may also be observed, that, 
in order to pronounce accurately, great attention must be 
paid to the vowels which are not accented. There is 
scarcely any thipg which more disun^ishes a person of 
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a poor education, from a person of a good ofte, than tKe^ 
pronunciation of the unaccented vowels. When vowels 
are under the accent^ the best speakers and the lowest 
of the people, with very few exceptions, pronounce them 
in the same manner ; but the unaccented vowels in the 
mouths of the former, have a distinct, open, and specific 
sound, while the latter often totally sink them, or change 
them into some other sound. 

Sect. 3. The nature qf articulation exfilained, 

A CONCISE account of the origin and formation of 
the sounds emitted by the human voice, may perhaps, 
not improperly, be here introduced. It m«iy gratify the 
ingenious student, and serve to explain more fully the 
nature of articulation, and the radical distinction between 
vowels and consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and ^o 
agitated or modified in its passage through the windpipe 
and larynx, as to become distinctly audible. THe wind- 
pipe is that tube, which, on touching the forepart of our 
throat externally, we feel hard and uneven. It conveys 
air into the lungs for the purpose of breathing and 
speech. The top or upper part of the windpipe is cal- 
led the larynxy consisting of four or five cartilages, that 
may be expanded or brought together, by the action of 
certsdn muscles which operate all at the same time. In 
the middle of the larynx there is a small opening, called 
the glottis through which the breath and voice are con- 
veyed. This opening is not wider than one tenth of an 
inch ; and) therefore, the breath transmitted through it 
from the lungs, must pass with considerable velosity. 
The voice thtis formed, is strengthened and softened by 
a reverberation from the palate and other hollow places 
in the inside of the mouth, and nostrils ; and as these 
are better or worse shaped for this reverberation, the 
voice is said to be more or less agreeable. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which 
one and the same human veice is capable of uttering^ 
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together with the smallness of the diameter of the glot- 
tis ; and reflect, that the same diameter must always 
produce the same tone, and, consequently, that to every 
change of tone a correspondent change of diameter is 
necessary : we must be filled with admiration at the me- 
chanism of these parts, and the fineness of the fibres 
that operate in producing effects so minute, so various, 
and in their proportions so exactly uniform. For it ad- 
mits of proof, that the diameter of the human glottis is 
capable of mere than sixty distinctdegrees of contraction 
or enlargement, by each of which a different note is pro- 
duced ; and yet the greatest diameter of tliat aperture, 
as before observed, does not exceed one tenrh of an inch. 

Speech is made up of articulate voices \ and what we 
call articulation^ is performed, not by the lungs, wind- 
pipe or larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, 
teeth, tongue, lips, and nostrils. Articulation begins not, 
till the breath, or voice, has passed through the larj'nk. 

The simplest articulate voices are those which pro- 
ceed from an open mouth, and are by grammarians cal- 
led x/07v<r/ sounds. In transmitting these, the aperture 
of the mouth may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, 
or very small ; which is one cause of the variety of 
vowels : a particular sound being produced by each par- 
ticular aperture. Moreover, in passing through an open 
mouth, the voice may be gently acted ufioriy by the lips, 
or by the tongue and palate, or by the tongue and throat,; 
whence another source of variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be 
formed, agreeably to the plan in page 1 5 ; and the learn- 
ers, by observing the position of their mouth, lips, 
tongue, 8cc. when they arc uttering the sounds, will 
perceive that various operations of these organs of 
speech, are necessary to the production of the different 
vowel sounds ; and that by minute variation they may 
all be distinctly pronounced. 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is 
totally intercefitedy or strongly com/ircased there inform- 
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€d a certain modification of articulate sound, which, as 
expressed by a character in writing, is called a consonant. 
Silence is the effect of a total interception ; and indis- 
tinct sound, of a strong compression ; and therefore a 
consonant is not of itself a distinct articulate voice ; and 
its influence in varying the tones of language is nQt 
ckarly perceived, unless it be accompanied hf an open** 
ing of the mouth, that i», by a vowel. 

By makmg the experiment with attcntbn, the stu- 
dent will perceive that each of the mutea is formed by 
the voice being intereefitedy by the lips, by the tongue 
and palate, or by the tongue and throat ; and that the 
semi'VOHvels are formed by the same organs strongly 
comfiressing- the voice in its passage, but not totally in- 
tercepting it. 

The elements of language according to the different 
seats where they are formed, or the several organs of 
speech, chiefly concerned in their pronunciation, are di- 
vided into several classes, and cknominated as follows : 
those are called labials ^ which are form ed^ by the lips ; 
those dentals^ that are formed with the teeth ; fialatals^ 
that are formed with the palate j and nasals that are 
ibrmed by the nose. 

The impormnce of obtairAing, In early life, a clear, 
diBtinct, and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the 
ftrst principles of language, and a wish to lead young 
minds to a further consideration of a subject so curious 
and useful, have induced the compiler to bestow parti- 
cular attention on the preceding part of this work. 
'Some writers think that these subjects do not properly 
constitute any part of grammar ; and consider them as 
the ejfclusive province of the spelling-book ; but if we 
reflect th^t letters and their sounds are the constituent 
principles of that art, which teaches us to speak and 
write with propriety, and that, in general, very little 
knowledge of their nature is acquired by the spelling- 
book, we must admit, that they properly belong to 
grammar; and that a rational ^^onsideraiion of these 
elementary principles of language, is an object that dc- 
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niafids the attention of tbe young grammarian. The 
sentiments of a very judicious and eminent writer 
(Quinctilian) respecting this part of grammar, may, 
perhaps, be properly introduced on the present occa- 
sion. 

*' Let no persons despise, as inconsiderable, the ele- 
ments of grammar, because it may seem to them a 
matter of small consequence, to show the distinction 
between vowels and consonants, and to divide the lat- 
ter into liquids and mutes. But they who penetrate 
into the innermost parts of this temple of science, will 
there discover such refinement and subtility of matter, 
as are not only proper to sharpen the understandings 
of young persons, but sufficient to give exercise for 
the most profound knowledge and erudition." 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest com- 
bination, produce a ayllable ; syllables properly com- 
bined produce a tvord ; words duly combined produce 
a sent^ce ; and sentences properly combined produce 
an oration or discourse. Thus it is, says Harris, in 
his Hermes, that to principles apparently so trivial as 
a few plain elementary sounds, we owe that variety of 
articulate voices, which has been sufficient to explain 
the sendments of so innumerable a multitude, as all 
the present and past generations of men. 



CHAPTER II. 

Of srilABLES^ and the rules for arranging thern^ 

9 

A SYLLABLE is a sound, either simple or 
compounded, pronounced by a single impulse 
of the voice, and constituting a word, or part 
of a word : as, a, an, ant 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words 
into their syllables, or of expressing a word 
by its proper letters. 
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The following are the general rules for the divisi^i 
of Words into syllables. 

1. A single consonant between two vowels, must be 
joined to the latter syllable : as, de-light, bri-dal, re^ 
source :, except the letter x ; as, ex-ist, ex-amine : and 
except likewise words compounded; as, up-on, un- 
even, dis-ease. 

2. Two consonants proper to begin a word, must not 
be separated ; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when tiiey come 
between two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a 
word, tliey must be divided ; as, ut-most, un-der, in- 
.sect, er-ror, cof-fin. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a 
word, if they can begin a word, and the preceding 
vowel be pronounced long, they are not to be separated ; 
as, de-throne, de-stroy. But when the vowel of the 
preceding syllable is pronounced short, one of the con- 
sonants always belongs to that syllable ; as, dis-ti'act, 
dis-prove, dis-trahi. 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not 
proper to begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, 
such of them as can begin a syllable belong to the lat- 
ter, the rest to the former syllable : as, ab-stain, com- 
plete, em-broil, dan-dler, dap-ple, con-strain, hand- 
some, parch-ment. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be. di- 
vided into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so- 
ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple 
words of which they are composed; as, ice-house, 
glow-worm, over-power, never-the-less. 

7. Grammatical, and other particular tenninations, 
are generally separated : as, teach-est, teach-eth, 
teach-ing, teach-er, contend-est, great-er, wretch-ed ; 
good-ness, free-dom, false-hood. 

The rules for dividing words into syllables, with the 
reasons in support of them, are expressed at large in 
the author's English Spelling-book, SLvth edition, 
page 210-H215. ^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of Words in general^and the Rules for 8fielHng them, 

WoEDS are articulate sounds, used by com- 
mon consent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Mono- 
sjrllable ; a word of two syllables, a Dissylla- 
ble ; a word of three syllables, a Trisyllable ; 
aad a word of four or more syllables, a Pol- 
ysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be 
reduced to any simpler word in the language : 
as, man, good, content. 

A derivative word is that which may be 
reduced to another word in English of greater 
simplicity: as, aianfiuU goodness, content- 

naent, Yorkshire. t 

There are many English words which, though com- 
pounds in other languages, are to us primitives : thus, 
circumspect, circumvent, circumstance, delude, con- 
cave, complicate, &c. primitive words in English, will 
be found derivatives, when traced in the Latin tongue. 

The orthography of the English language is attend- 
ed with much uncertainty and perplexity. But a con- 
siderable part o£ this inconvenience may be remedied, 
by attending to the general laws of formation ; and for 
this end, the learner is presented with a view of such 
general maxims in spelling primitive and derivative 
words, as have been almost universally received. 

aULE I. • 

Monosyllables ending with/, /, or 5, preceded by a 
suigle vowel, double the final consonant : as, staff, null, 

I '■ ■ ■ I ■ ■! ■ ». II ■■! . 1 . . ... I _ M ll..>l II 

.f A compound word is included under the head of derivative 
words : as, penknife, teacup, looking-glass ( may be reduced 
to other words of greater simpUcitf. 
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pass, &c. r The only exceptions are, of^ if, as, is, has^ 
was, yes, his, this, us, and thus. > 

RULE II. 

( Monosyllables ending with any consonant but^ /, or 
«, and preceded by a single vowel, never double the 
final consonant ;|excepting add, lebb, butt, egg, odd, 
err, inn, bunn, purr, and buz^/ 

RULE III. 

' Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant|form 
the plurals of nouns, Ae persons of verbs, verbal 
nouns, past participles, comparatives, and superlatives, 
by changing y into i : as, spy, spies ; I caiuy, thou ear- 
nest ; he carrieth, or carries ; carrier, canned ; happy, 
happier, happiest. 

The present participle in tng^ retains the y, that i 
may not be doubled ; as, carry, cariying ; bury, bury- 
ing, &c. 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in Such instances as the 
abovei is not changed ; lis, boy, boys : I cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, &c. ; /texcept in lay, pay,Auid say ; from which 
are formed, laid, paid, and said ; and their compounds, 
unlaid, unpaid, unsaid, &c. 



HULE IV. 



I Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a conso- 
nant, commonly change y into i ; as, happy, hs^pily, 
happiness. But when y is preceded by a vowel| it is 
very rarely change4 in the additional syllable :^ as, coy, 
coyly ; boy, boyishj boyhood ; annoy, annoyer, annoy- 
ance ; joy, joyless, joyful. 

RULE V. 

^Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syl- 
lable,|ending with a single consonant preceded by a 
single vowel, double that consonant, when they take 
anotiier syllable begmmng with a vowel : as, wit, witty ; 
thin, thinnish ; to abet, an abettor ; to begm, a begm- 
ner. 
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But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the 
preceding syllable, the consonant remains single : as, 
to toil, toiling ; to offer, an offering : maid, maiden, &c. 

RULE VI. 

Words ending with any double letter but /, and tak- 
ing n€98y leasy ly^ or /w/, after them, preserve the letter 
double ; as, harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, 
stiffly, successful, distressful, &c. But those words 
which end with double /, and take ness^ leas^ /y, or /m/, 
after them, genei*a]Iy omit one / y as, fulness, skilless, 
folly, skilful, &c. 

RULE VII. 

JVes8y lessy /y, and/tt/, added to words ending with si- 
lent e,do<not cut it off/ as, paleness, guileness, closely, 
peaceful ; except in a few words ; as, duly, truly, awfid. 

RULE VIII. 

Ment^ added to words ending with silent e, generally 
preserves the e from elision ; as, abatement, chatisement, 
incitement, &c. The words judgment, abridgment, ac- 
knowledgment, are deviations from the rule. 

Like other terminations, ment changes y into /, when 
preceded by a consonant : as, accompany, accompani- 
ment; merry, merriment 

RULE IX. 

wdfft^e and i6/e, when incorporated into words ending 
with silent e^ almost always cut it off; as, blame, blama- 
We ; cure, curable ; sense, sensible, &c. : but if c or 5- 
soft comes before e in the original word, the e is then 
preserved in words compounded with able ; as, change, 
changeable : peace, peaceable. Sec. 

RULE X. 

When ing or ish is added to words ending with silent 
^, thee is almost universally omitted : as, place, plac»- 
ing ; lodge, lodging ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

RULE XI. 

Compound words are generally spelled in the ^same 
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manner as the simple words of which they are fena^d : 
as, football, windmill, bulldog, thereby ,Jierealter. 

The orthogi'aphy of a great number of English 
words, is far from being uniform, even amongst writers 
of distinction. Thus, hxmonr and honor^ inquire and 
enquire^ negotiate and negociate^ controldnd. controuij eX' 
pensc and exfience^ allege and alledge^ surprise and sur- 
p,rize^ complete and complcaty connexion and connection^ 
abridgme7it and abridgement ^ and many other orthogra- 
phical variations, are to be met with in the best moderh 
publications. Some authority for deciding differences 
of this nature, appears to be nfecessary : and whefc 
can we find one of equal pretensions with Dr. John- 
son's Dictionary ? though a fe>^ of his decisions do not 
appear to be warranted by the principles of etymology 
and analogy, the stable foundationsof his impi^ovements, 
" As the weight of truth and reason (says Narcs in bis 
<' Elements of Orthoepy") is irresitible. Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary has nearly fixed the external form of our 
language. Indeed so convenient is it to have one ac- 
knov/ledged standard to recur to ; so much preferable, 
in matters of this nature, is a trifling degree of irregu- 
larity, to a continual change, and fruitless pursuit of un- 
attainable* perfection ; that it is earnestly to be hoped, 
that no author will henceforth, on light grounds, be 
tempted to innovate." 

This Dictionary, however, contains some orthogra- 
phical inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified : such 
as, iviniovable moveable^ chastely chastneasy fertilness 
fertily^ sliness slyly^fearlesalyyfearlesncsS'i needlessiiess 
needlesly. If these, and similar irrcgulaiities, were^ 
corrected by spelling the words analogically, accord- 
ing to the first word in each part of the series, and 
agreeably to the general rules of spellii>g, the Dictiona- 
ry would doubtless, in these respects, be improved. 
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CHAPTER I. 
AGeveral View of the PARrs of Speech, 

' THE second part of grammar is etymol- 
c»gy: which treats of the different sorts of 
\\ ords, their various modifications, and their 
derivation. / 

\ There are, in English, nine sorts of words,^ 
\ or, as they are commonly called, parts of 
SPEECH : namely, the article, the substan- 
tive or NOUN, the adjective, the pronoun, 
the VERB, the adverb, the preposition, the 
conjunction, and the iNTERJECTioxi 

1.' An article is a word prefixed to sub- 
stantives, to point them out, and to show how 
far their signification extends : as, a garden, an^ 
eagle, th^ woman, i ' ' 

2.' A substantive or noun, is the name of 
any thing that exists, or of which we have 
any notion : as, London^ mavy virtue. • 

A substantive may, in genei'aljjbe distinguished by 
its taking an article before it, or by its making sense o£ 
itself: as, a booky the auriy^Xi afiple / temfiercmce^ indus- 
tryy chastity J{ 

3. (An Adjecfivc is a word added to a sub- 
stantive, to express its quality : a^ " An inr 
diistriotis man ; a virtuous woman.ri 

An Adjective may be known by its.makmg'sense witht 
the addition of the word thing ; as, ^good thing : a badl 
thing : or of any particular substantive ; as, a aweeu 
applCjL a fileasant prospect, a lively boy.. 
D 2 
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4. A\ Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun, to avoid the too frequent repetition of 
the same word : as " The man is happy ; he 
is benevolent ; he is useful.j' 

5. A^Verb is a word which signifies to be, 
to DO, or to SUFFER : as, " I atn j I rule ; I 
am ruled.'' I 

A Verb may generally be distinguished^ by its mak- 
ing sense with any of the personal pronouns j or the 
word to before it : as, I walk^ he filays^ they ivrite ; 
or, to walk^ to filai/y to write. 

6. vAn Adverb is a part of speech joined to 
a verb, an adjective, and sometimes to another 
adverb, to express some quality or circum- 
stance respecting it : as, " He reads wellj a 
tndt/ good man ; he writes veri/ correctly. \ 

An Adverb may be generally known, by its answer- 
ing to the question, How ? how much ? when ? or 
■vvhere ? as, in the phrase " IJe reads correctly^** the 
answer to the question, How does he read ? is, correctly, 

7.1 Prepositions serve to connect v/ords with 
one another, and to show the relation betweeB 
them : as, " He went/rr^/w London to York ;" 
" she is above disguise ;" " thtjy are supported 
by industry.'! 

A Preposition may be known by its admitting after it 
a personal pronoun, in the objective case : as, vfith^for^ 
to^ &c. will allow the objective ease after them ; with 
him^iov hereto M^7w,&c. 

8.^ A Conjunction is a part of speech that 
is chiefly used to connect sentences ; so as, 
out of two or more sentences, to make but 
ofie: it ^Kietimes cwa^neots only words: as, 
^ Thou Md he are happy, because you are 
good." ^' Two arid ;^hree are five." 

9.' Interjections are words thrown in be- 
tween the parts of ft sentence, to express the 
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passions or emotions of the speaker : as, " O 
virtue ! how amiable thou art !'*i 

The observations^ which have been made^to aid learn- 
ers in distinguishing the parts of speech from one ano- 
ther, may afford them some small assistance ; but it will 
certainly be much more instructive, to distinguish them 
by the definitions, and an accurate knowledge of their 
nature. 

In the following passage, all the parts of speech are 
exemplified : 

1 2Y 2512 472 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man ; 

85 5 7373 4 3 

and was bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator^ 

714 8<5 4 289 

for the greatest and most excellent uses ; but, alas 1 

6 653 5 371 47 2 

how often do we pervert it to the worst of purposes ! 
In the foregoing semcnce, the words the^ a, are arti- 
cles V flower^ speech ^faculty y man^ Creator^ use s j fiur- 
fioites^ are substantives ; Aim, /Us^ we^ itj are pronouns ; 
fieculrnvj beneficent^ gredtesi^ ejcceUentj worst , are adjcc" 
tivGs; M,w(W, besto'Ojed^do^fierveriy&Te verbs; Tnost^ Aow, 
qfivfij are adverbs ; of, tOy on, byj/or, arc prepositions ; 
and, but^ are conjunctioas ; and alas is an interiectioo. 

The number of the different sorts of words, or of the 
parts of speech, has been variously reckoned by different 
grammariiins. Some have enumerated ten, making 
the participle a distinct part ; some eight, excluding the 
participle, and ranking the adjective undef the noun ; 
some four, and others only two, (the noun and the verb,) 
supposing the rest to be contained in the parts of their 
division. We have followed those authors who appear 
to have given them the most natural and imelligible 
distribution. Some remarks on the division made by 
the learned Home Tooke, are contained in the first 
section of the eleventh chapter of etymology. 

The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of be- 
ing considered as a part of artificial language or speech, 
being rather a branch of that natural language, which we 
possess in common with the brute creation, and by which 
we express the sudden emotions and passionsthat actuate 
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our frame. But, as it is used in written as well as oral 
language, it may, in some measure, be deemed a part 
of speech. It is, with us, a virtual sentence, in which 
the' noun and verb are concealed under an imperfect or 
indigested word. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the Articles. 

lAn Article is a word prefixed to substan- 
tives, to point them out, and to show how far 
their signification extends \ as, a garden, cm, 
eagle, the woman. < 

In English, there are but two articles, a 
and ihe : a becomes an before a vowelf* and 
before a silent h; as, an acorn, cm hour. But 
if the h be sounded, the a only is to be used ; 
as, a hand, a heart, a highway./ 

The inattention of writers'and printers to this necessa- 
ry distinction, has occasioned the frequent use of an be- 
fore A, when it is to be pronounced ; and this circum- 
stance, more than any other, has probably contributed to 
that indistinct utterance, or total omission, of the sound 
signified by this letter, which very often occurs amongst 
readers and speakers. An horse, an husband, an herald, 
an heathen, and many similar associations, are frequently 
to be found in works of taste and merit To remedy this 
evil, readers should be taught to omit, in all similar cases, 
the sound of the n, and to give the Aits full pronunciation. 
* A or an is styled the indefinite article : it \s 
used in a vague sense to point out one single 
thing of the kind, in other respects indeter- 
minate: as, ** Give me a bodk;" *^ Bring me 
an apple.'t 

77?^ is called the definite article ; because it 
ascertains what particular thing or things are 

f A instead of an is now used before words beginning with u 
long. See page 29, letter U. It is also used before one ;. as ma- 
ny a one. 
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meant : as, " Give me the book ;" " Bring me 
^/r<? apples ;" meaning some book, or apples, 
referred to.i 

*A substantive without any article to limit 
it, is generally taken in its widest sen^e : as, 
** A candid temper is proper for man ;" that 
is, for all mankind. ; 

The peculiar use and importance of the articles will 
be seen in the following examples ; " The son of a 
king — ^the son of the king — a son of the king." Each 
of Siese three phi'ases has an entirely different mean- 
ing, through the different application of the articles a 
and the. 

" Thou art a man," is a very general and hannless 
position ; but, " Thou art the man," (as Nathan said to 
David,) is an assertion cai)able of striking terror and 
remorse into the heart. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the^ 
different virtues, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, 
avts, metals, herbs, &c.; as," prudence is commendable ; 
falsehood is odious ; anger ought to be avoided ;" &c. 
It is not prefixed to a proper name ; as, "Alexander," 
(because that of itself denotes a determinate individual 
or particular thing,) except for the sake of distinguish- 
ing a particular family : as, " He is a Howard, or of 
the fanrily of the Howards ;" or by way of eminence : 
as, '• Every man is not a Newton ;" " He has the cou- 
rage of an Achilies :" or when some noun is under- 
stood ; " He sailed down the (river) Thames, in the 
(ship) Britannia." 

When an adjective is used with the noun to which 
the article relates, it is placed between the article and 
the noun ; as, " a good man," " an agreeable woman," 
'' the best friend." On some occasions, however, the 
adjective precedes a ot an ; as, " such a shame," " as 
gr eat a man as Alexander," " top careless an author." 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in 
the singular number only ; the definite article may be 
joined also to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to 
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this rule, in the use of the adjectives few and wcny, 
^the latter chiefly with the word^r^a/ before it,) which, 
though joined with plural substantives, yet admit of 
the singular article a : as, a few men ; a great many^ 
men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect vrhich 
the article has in these phrases ; it means a small or 
great number collectively taken, and therefore gives 
the idea of a whole, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a 
dozen, a score, a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole 
fiumber, an aggregate of many collectively taken ; and 
therefore still retains the article a, though joined as an 
adjective to a plural substantive \ as, a hundred years> 
Sec. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between 
the adjectives many^ and a singular noun : as, 

• "Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
" The dark unfathom'd eaves of ocean bear ; 
" Full many a JlowW is born to blush unseen, 
" And waste its sweetness on the desert adr." 
In thes6 lines, the phrases, many a gem and many a 
JlowWy refer to many gems and many Jlow^rsj sepa- 
rately, not collectively considered. 

The definite article the is frequently applied to ad- 
verbs in the comparative and superlative degree ; and 
its effect is, to mark the degree the more strongly, and 
to define it the more precisely : as, ^< The more I ex- 
amine it> the better I like it. I like this the least of 
any.** 

CHAPTER III- 
Of Su£S*tAN^IVES. 

SECTION I. Of Substantives in general. 

» A Substantive or noun is the name of 
any thing that exists, or of which vie have any 
notion : as, Londarij mariy virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 
Proper names or substantives, are the names 
api)ropriated to individuals : as, George, Lon- 
don, Thames. 
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Common names or substantives, stand for 
kinds containing many sorts, or for sorts con- 
taining many individuals under them ; as, ani- 
mal, man, tree, &c. 

When proper names have an article annex- 
ed to them, they are used as common names ; 
as, " He is the Cicero of his age ; he is read- 
ing the lives of the Twelve Ccesars'^ 

Common names may also be used to sig- 
nify individuals, by the addition of articles 
or pronouns : as, " The boy is studious ; that 
girl is discreetf." 

To substantives belong gender, number, 
and case ; and they are all of the third person, 
wh 1 spoken ofy and of the second when 
spoken to : as, " Blessings attend us on ev* 
ery side ; be grateful, children of men !" that 
is, ye children of men. , 

Section 2. Of Gender. 

Gender is the distinction of nruns, with 
regard to sex. There are three genders, the 
MASCULINE, the FEMININE, and the neuter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of 
the male kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of 
the female kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which 
are neither males nor females : as, a field, a 
house, a garden. 

t Nouns may also be divided into the following classes • 
CoUeetive nouns, or nouns of multitude ; as, the people, the 
parliament, the army ; Abstract nouns, or the names of quaH- 
ties abstracted from their substances ; as, knowledge, good- 
ness, whiteness ; Verbal or participial nouns ; as, beginning, 
reading, writing. 
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Some sijbstantives, naturally neuter, are by 
a figure of speech, converted into the mascu- 
line or feminine gender : as, when we say of 
the sun, he is setting : and of a ship, she sails 
well. 'I 

Figuratively, in the English tongue, we commonly 
give the masculine gender to nouns virhich are conspicu- 
ous for the attiibutes of impaiting or communicating, 
and which are by nature strong and efficacious. Those 
again, are made feminine, which are conspicuous for 
the attributes of containing or bringing forth, or which 
are peculiarly beautiful or amiable. Upon these prin- 
ciples, the sun is said to be masculine ; and the moon, 
behig the receptacle of the sun's light, to be feminine. 
The earth is generally feminine. A ship, a country, a 
city, &c. are likewise mtade feminine, being receivers, 
or containers. Time is always masculine, on account 
of its mighty efficacy. Virtue is feminine from its 
beauty, and its being the object of love. Fortune and 
the chbrch are generally put in the feminine gender. 

The English language has three methods of distin- 
guishing the sex, viz. 

1 . By different words : as 



Male. 


Pemale. 


Male. 


Femal%^^ 


Bachelor 


Maid. 


Husband 


Wife. 


Boar 


Sow. 


King 


Queen. 


Boy 


Girl. 


Lad 


Lass. 


Brother 


Sister. 


Loixi 


Lady. 


Buck 


Doe. 


Man 


Woman. 


Bull 


Cow. 


Master 


Mistress. 


Bullock or 


X Heifer. 


Milter 


Spawner. 


Steer 


Nephew 


Niece. 


Cock 


Hen. 


Ram 


Ewe. 


Dog 
Drake 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


Singer 


5 Songstress 
I or Singer. 


Ei;rl 


Countess. 


Sloven 


Slut. 


Father 


Mother. 


Son 


Daughter. 


Friar 


Nun. 


Stag 


Hind. 


Gander 


Goose. 


Uncle 


Aunt. 


Hart 


Roe. 


Wizai'd 


Witch. 


Horse 


Mare. 
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2« By a difference of termination : as 

Male. Female. Male. * Female. 

Abbot. Abbess. Candgrave.Landgravine. 

Actor. Actress. Lion, Lioness. 

Administrator* Administratrix Marquis. Marchioness. 
Adulterer. Adultress. Master. Mistress. 
Ambassador. Ambassadress. RIayor. Mayoress! 
Arbiter. Arbitress. Patron. Patroness. 

Baron. Baroness. Peer. Peeress. 

Biidegroom. Bride. Poet. Poetess. 

Benefactor. Benefactress. Priest. Priestess. 
Caterer. Cate^ss. Princei. 4 Princess. 

Chanter. Chantress(. Prior." Prioress? 

Conducter. Conductress. Prophet. Prophetess. 
Count. Countess. Protector. ProteoJti^ss. 

Deacon. Deaconess^ Shepherd. ShephKrdess. 

Songster, -^i^Hgstrcss. 

Sorcerer. Sorceress. 

Q.iifo,. S Sultaness. 

^"^^^- J Sultana. 

Tiger. Tigress. 

Traitor. Traitress. 

Tutor. Tutoress. 

Viscount Viscountess. 

Votary. Votaf^ss. 

Widower. Widow. 



Puke. 


Duchess. 


Elector. 


Electress. 


Jtnperor. 


Emprgss. 


findiaiAer. 


Enchantress. 


E;jecutor. 


Exe0trtrix. • 


Governor. 


Governess. 


Heir. .. 


Heiress. 


Hero. 


Heroine. 


Hunter.*^ i 


Huntress. 


Hoas^ •' 


Hostess. 


Jew. 


Jewess. 



S, By a noun, pronouji, qr adjective, being firf/ixed 
to the substantive : as 



A cock-sparrow. 
^ man-servant. 
A he- goat. 
A he -bear. ^ 
A male-child. 
Male descendants. 



♦A hen-sparrow- 
A maid-servant. 
A she -goat. 
A she-bear. 
A female-child. 
Female descendants.. 



It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either 
masculine or feminine. The words parent^ c/aldf 
E 
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cousiTij friend^ neighbour ^ servant, and several othe^^ 
are used in differently for males or females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to con- 
ciseness and perspicuity of expression. We have only 
a sufficient number of them to make us feel our want ; 
for when we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, an 
astronomer, a builder, a weaver, we perceive an im- 
propriety in the termination, which we cannot avoid ; 
but we can say, that she is a botanist, a student, a wit- 
ness, a scholar, an orphan, a companion, because these 
terminations have not annexed to them the notion of sex. 

Sect, 3. Of Mimber, 

/ Number is the coBsideration of an object, 
as one or more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the sin- 
gular and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but one ob- 
ject ; as, a chair, a table* 

The plural number signifies more objects 
than one ; as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they express, are used only in the sin- 
gular form ; as, wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, 
&c. ; others, only in the plural form ; as, bel-' 
lows, scissors, lungs, riches, &c. » 

Some words are the same in botn numbers ; 
as, deer, sheep, swine, &c. 
'^The plural number of nouns is generally 
formecj by adding^ to the singular: as, dove^ 
doves ; face, faces ; thought, thoughts. But 
when the substantive singular ends in x, ch 
soft, 6'fi, ssj or Sy we add es in the plural : as, 
box, boxes ; church, churches ; lash, lashes ; 
kiss, kisses ; rebus, rebusses. If the singu- 



lar ends in eh hard, the plural is formed by 
adding Sy as, monarch, monarchs; distich, 
distichs. 

Nouns which end in o, have sometimes esj added to 
the ploral ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto^ 
potato, volcano, wo : and sometiniies only a s as, foiioy 
nunc'o. punctilio, seraglio. 

Nouns ending in^, orfe^ are rendered plural by the 
change of those terminations into x^r^ : as, loaf, loaves; 
half, halves : wife, wives ; except grief, relief, repruof, 
and several others, which form the plural by the addi- 
tion of a. Those which end in #, have the regular 
plural: as ruff, ruffs; except, staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other 
vowel in the srme syllable, change it into ies in tiie 
plural; as beauty, beauties; fly, files.' But the y is 
not changed, when there is another vowel in the syila- 
ble : as- key, keys : delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys, 

borne nouns beconae plural by changing the a of the 
singular into e : as, mao, men ; woman, women ; al- 
derman, aldermen. The words, ox and child, form 
oxen and children ; brother, makes either brothers, or 
brethren. Sometimes the diphthong oo is cb'^aiged into 
ee in the plural : as, foot, feet ; goose, geese ; tooth 
teeth. Louse and mouse make lice and mice. Penny 
-makes pence, or pennies, when the coin is meant; 
die, dice (for play) ; die, dies (for coining.) 

1 1 is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the 
generality of correct writers, to construe the following 
words as plural nouns ; fiaina^ richeey alms : and also 
mathematics^ meta/ihysicsj fiolitica^ ethics, ofitica, fineu* 
Tfiaticsj with other similar na^nes of sciences, 

Dr. Johnson snys that the adjective much is some- 
times a term of number, as well as of quantity. This 
may account for the instances we meet with of its asso- 
ciating with fiatna as a plural noun : as, " much pains.'* 
The connexion, however, is not to be recommended. 

The word news is now almost universally considered 
a^ belonging to the singular number. 
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The noun fiieana is used both in the singular afid tb|^ 
plural number. 

The following words, which have been adopted from 
the Hebrew, Greek, &nd Latin languages, are thus dS- 
tinguished, with respect to number. 



Singalaf. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Cherub. 


Cherubim. 


Datum. 


Data. 


Seraph. 


Seraphim. 


Effluvium. 


Effluvia. 


Antithesis. 


Antitheses. 


Encomium. 


j;ERcomia tr 
l Encomiuiyfs. 


Automaton. Automata. 


Basis. 


Bases. 


Erratum. 


Errata. 


Crisis. 


Crises. 


Genius. 


Genii.* 


Criterion. 


Criteria. 


Genus. 


Genera. 


Diaeresis. 


Dissreses. 


Index. 


'^Indices or 
1 \ Indexesf. 


Ellipsis. 


Ellipses. 


Emphasis. 


Emphases. 


Lamina. 


Laminae. 


Hypothesis 


. Hypotheses. 


Medium. 


Media. 


Metamor- 


< 1 Metamor- 
1 ' phoses. 


Magus. 


Magi. 


phosis. 


Memoran- 


^ Memoranda^ 
' \ MemoraRduipt 


Phcenomenon. Phoenomena. 


dum. 


Appendix. 


J Appendices 
^ Appendixes 


DrRadius. 


Radii. 


. Stamen. 


Stamina. 


Arcanum. 


Arcana. 


Stratum. 


Strata. 


Axis. 


Axes. 


Vortex. 


Vortic^ji 


Calx. 


Calces.- 







Some words, derived from the learned language, 
are confined to the plural number : as, antipodes, cre- 
denda, literati, minutiae. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular 
and plural, are used in the same manner when adopted 
into our tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 



* Geniif when denoting aerial spirits ; Geniuses, when sig- 
nifying persons of genius. 

t Indexes, when it si^ifies pointers, or Tables of contents ; 
Indices, when referring to Algebraic quantities. 
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Sect. 4. Of Caae. 

In English, substantives have three cases, 
the nominative, the possessive, and the ob- 
jective. "* 

The nominative case simply expresses the 
name of a thing, or the subject of a verb : as, 
** The boy plays ;" « The girls learn." 

The possessive case expresses the relation 
of property or possession ; and has an apos- 
trophe with the letter s coming after it : as, 
« The scholar's duty ;" « My father's house." 

When the plural ends in Sy the other s is 
omitted, but the apostrophe .is retained : ad, 
" On eagles' wings;" **The drapers* com- 
pany." 

Sometimes also, when the singular terrai- 
^ nates in ss, the apostrophic s is not added : 
* as, " ^or goodness' sake ;" " For righteous- 
ness' sake." 

The objective case expresses the object of 
an action, or of a relation ; and generally fol- 
lows a verb active, or a preposition : as, " John 
assists Charles ;" ** They live in London." 

English ' substantives are declined in the 
following manner : 

Singular. ' Plural. 

Nominative Case. A mother. Mothers. 
Possessive Case. A mother's. Mothers'. 
Objective Case, A mother. Mothers. 

* The possessive is sometimes called the geaitive case; «nd 
^ht objectiTe the accusative. 

E3 
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Nominative Case, The man, * The men. 
Possessive Case. The man's. The men's. 
Objective Case. The man. The men. 

The English language^ to express different connex- 
ions and relations of one thing to another, uses, for the 
most part, prepositions. The Greek and Latin among 
theiincientvand some too among the modem Ian guages> 
as the German, vary the terminatioi;i or ending of the 
substantive, to answer the same purpose ; an example 
of which, in the Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of 
the nature and use of cases, viz. 

Singular. 

Mitninative, Dominus, A Lord. 

Genitive. Domini, Lord's, of a Lord^ 

Dative. Domino» To a Lord. 

Jlccusative. Dominum, A Lord. 

Vocative, Domine, O Lord. 

Ablative. Domino, By a Lord. 

Plaral. 

Mominative, Domini, Lords. 

Genitive. Dominorum, Lords*, of Lords; 

Dative, Dominis, To Lords. 

Accusative, Dominos, Lords. 

Vocative. Domini, O Lords. 

Ablative, Dominis, By Lords. 

Some writers think, that the relations signified by 
the addition of articles and prepo^iions to the noun, 
may properly be denominated cases, in English ; and 
that, on this principle, there arc, in our language, as ma- 
ny cases as in the Latin tongue. But to this mode of 
forming cases for our substantives, thereare strongob- 
jections. It would, indeed, be a formal and useless ar- 
rangement of nouns, articles, and prepositions. If an 
arrangement of this nature were to be considered as 
consiituting cases, the English language would have a 
much greater number of them than the Greek and 
Latin tongues ; for, as eveiy preposition has its dis- 
tinct meaning and effect, every combination of a 
preposition and article with the noun, would form 
i\ different relation, and would constitute a ips- 
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dnct case. This would enctjmber our language with 
many new terms^ and a heary and useless load' of difl« 
tincuons.* 

On the principle of imitadng other languages in 
names and forms, without a correspondence in nature 
and idiom, we might adopt a number of declensionsy 
as weii as a variety of cases, for English substantives. 
Thus, five or six declensions, distinguished according 
to the various modes of forming the plural of substan- 
tives, with at least half a dozen cases to each declension, 
would furnish a complete arrangement of English nouns 
in all their trappings. See on this subject, the fifth and 
ninth section^ of the sixth cAo/^^er of etymology. 

But though this variety of cases does not at all cor- 
respond with the idiom of our language, there seems to 
be great propriety in admitting a case in English sub- 
stantives, which shall serve to denote the objects of ac- 
tive verbs and of preposiuons : ^d which is, therefore;* 
properly termed the objective case. The general idea 
of case doubtless has a reference to the termination of 
Mie noun ; but there are many instances, both in Greek 
and Latin, in whAch the nominative and accusative 
cases have precisely 4he same form, and are distin- 
guished only by the relation they bear to other words 
in the sentence. We are therefore warranted, by ana- 
logy, in applying this principle to our own language^ 
as far as utility, and the idiom of it, will admit. 
Now it is obvious, that in English, a noun governed 
by an active verb, or a preposition, is very differently 
circumstanced, from a noun in the nominative, or 
in the possessive case ; and that a comprehensive 
case, correspondent to (hat difference, must be useful 
and proper. The business of parsing, and of show- 

I _^ I .11 I M» II I I II II I I 

*« * If cases are to be distinguished by the different sijcnific*' 
tions of the noun, or by the different relations it may bear to 
the governing word, then we have in our language as many 
cases almost, as there are preposiuons ; and, above a man, be- 
neath a man, beyond a. rnaii, round about a man, witliin a man, 
without a man, &c. shaU be cases, as well a5» of a man, to a 
man, and with a man." Dr. Beattie, 
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ingthe connexion and dependence of words, willbd 
most conveniently accomplished, by the adoption of 
such a case ; and the irregularity of having our nouns 
sometimes placed in a situation, in which they cannot 
be said to be iii any case at all, will be avoided. 

The author of this work long doubted the propriety, 
of assigning to English substantives ap objective case : 
but a renewed, critical examination of the subject ; an 
examination to which he was prompted by the extensive 
and increasing demand for the grammar, has produced 
in his mind a full persuasion, that the nouns of our lan- 
guage are entitled to thb comprehensive, objective case- 
When the thing to which another is said to belong, is 
expressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the 
sign of the possessive case is commonly added to the 
last term : as, "The king of Great Britain's do minions.** 
Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the posses- 
sive case, immediatel)» succeed each other, in the fol- 
lowing form : " My friend's wife's sister ;" a sense 
which Would be better expressed by saying, " the sister 
of my friend's wife ;" or, " my friend's sister in law.** 
Some grammarians say, that in each of the following 
phrases, viz. " A book of my Brother's," " A servant 
of the queen's," " A soldier of the king's,'* there are 
two genitive cases ;nhe first phrase implying, <^one of 
the books of my brother," the next, '* one of the ser- 
vants of the queen ;" and the last, " one of the soldiers 
of the king." Eut as the preposition governs the ob- 
jective case ; and as there are not, in each of these sen- 
tences, two apostrophes with the letter a coming after 
them, we cannot with propriety say, that there are two 
genitive cases. 

CHAPTER IV. 

0/ AoyEctirES, 

Section 1. 0/the nature of Adjectivea^ and the de* 
grees of comfiuriaon. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substari- 
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iive to express its quality ; as, ^* An indnstri" 
ous man ;" " A virtuous woman;" " A bene- 
volent mind." 

In English the adjective is not varied on 
account of gender, number, or case. Thus 
we say, " A careless boy ; careless girls.'' 

The only variation which it admits, is that 
of the degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three de- 
grees of comparison; the POSITIVE, the com- 
PAflATivE, and the superlative* 

Grammarians have generally^^numerated these three 
degrees of comparison 4 but the first of them has been 
thought by some writers, to be, improperly, termed adc- 
gixe of comparison : as it seems to be nothing more 
than the simple form of the adjective, and not to impljf 
either comparison or degree. This opinion may be well 
founded, unless, the adjective be supposed to imply com- 
parison or degree, by containing a secret or general re- 
ference to other things : as, when wc say, " he is a tall 
man,"|<^ this is zjair day," we make some reference to 
the ordinary size of men, and to different weather. 

The Positive State expresses the quality of 
an object, without any increase or diminution : 
as, good, wise, great. 

The Comparative Degree increases or les- 
sens the positive in signification : as, wiser^ 
greater, less wise. 

The Superlative Degree increases or les- 
sens the positive to the highest or lowest de- 
gree : as, wisest, greatest, leas4 wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becor^ es the 
comparative, by adding r or er : and the super- 
lative, by adding st or esij to the end of it: as, 
wise, wiser, wisest; great, greater, greatest. 
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And the adverbs more sixid mosty placed before 
the adjective, has the same effect : as, wise, 
more wise, most wise. 

The termination iah may be accounted in some sort a 
degree of comparison, by which the signification is dimi* 
nished below the positive : as, blacky blackish, or tending 
to blackness ; aalt^ saltish^ or having a little taste of salt. 

The word rather is very properly used to express a 
small degree or excess of a quality : as, " She is rather 
profuse in her expenses." 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er 
and est ; and dissyllables by more and most : as, mild, 
milder, mildest ; frugal, more ft'ugal, most frugal. 
Dissyllables ending ios/; as, happy, lovely ; and in le 
aft^r a mute, as, able^ ample ; or accented on the last 
syllable, asf discreet, polite ; easily admit of er and est : 
as, happier, happiest ; abler, ablest ; politer, politest. 
Words of more than two syllables hardly ever admit of 
those terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the 
adverb most to the end of them ; as, nethermost, utter- 
most, or utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there are some 
words of very common use, (in which the caprice of 
custom is apt to get the better of analogy,) that are ir- 
regular in this respect ; as, "good, better, best; bad, 
worse, worst ; little, less, least ; much or many, more, 
most ; near, nearer, nearest or next ; late, later, latest, or 
last ; old, older or elder, oldest or eldest ;" and a few 
others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the de- 
finite article before it, becomes a substantive in sense 
and meaning, and is written as a substantive ; as, <* Pro- 
vidence rewards the good^ and punishes the bad,** 

Various nouns placed before other noups assume the 
nature of adjectives ; as, sea fish, wine vessel, com 
Beld, meadow ground, &c. 
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Numeral adjectives are either cardinali or ordinal x 
Ckrdinal, as one, two, three, Sec; ordinal, as first, se- 
cond, third, Sec. 

Sbct 3. Remarka on the subject of Comfiariaon. 

If we consider the subject of comparison attentively^ 
^e shall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in 
DuniheT, or at least indefinite. — A mountain is laiger 
than a mite ; — by how many degrees ? How much big- 
ger IS the earth than a grain of sanci t By how many de- 
grees was Socrates wiser than Alcibiades ? or by hoW 
mdnyis snow whiter than this paper I It is plain, that 
to these and the like questions, no c/^nrre answers caa 
be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may he ^ xac//y measured^ 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A 
foot is just twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour 
issixty times the length of a minute. But, in regard 
to qualiticay and to those quantities which cannot be 
measured exactly, it is impossible to'say how many de- 
grees may be comprehended in the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in 
fact, ihej cannot be so in language ; nor would it be con- 
venient, if language were to express many of them In 
regard to unmeasured quantities and qualities, the de- 
grees of more and less, (besides those marked above,) 
may be expressed intelligibly, at least, if not accurately, 
by certain adverbs, or words of like import : as, '' So- 
crates was much wiser than Alcibiades ;" "• Snow is a 
great deal whiter than this paper ;" '* Epaminondas wa» 
by far the most accomplished of the Thebans ;'* " The 
evening star is a very splendid object, but the sun is m- 
comfiarably more splendid ;" " The Deity is infinitely 
greater than the greatest of his creatures." The inac- 
curacy of these and the like expressions, is not a mate- 
rial inconvemence ; and, if it were, it is unavoidable : 
for human speech can only express human thought ; 
and where thought is necessarily inaccurate, language 
must be so too. 
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When the word very, exceedingly^ or any otlier of si- 
milar import, h put before the positive, it is calied by 
some writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish 
it from the other superlative, which has been already 
mentioned, and is called the superlative of comparison. 
Thus very eloquenty is termed the superlative of emi- 
nence ; moat eloquent^ the superlative of comparison. In 
the superlative of eminence, something of comparison 
is, however, remotely or indirectly intimated ; for we 
cannot reasonably call a man very eloqueni without com- 
paring his eloquence with the eloquence of other men. 

The comparative may be so employed, as to express 
the same pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. 
Thus, the sentence, ** Of all acquirements virtue is the 
vioat valuable** conveys the same sentiment as the fol- 
lowing ; '* Virtue is more valuable than every other ac^ 
quircment" 

Of Pronouns, 

• CHAPTER V. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun, to avoid the too frequent repetition of 
the same word : as, " The man is happy ; he 
is benevolent ; he is useful." 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the 
PERSONAL, the RELATIVE, and the adjective 

PRONOUNS. 

Sect. i. Of the Personal Pronouns. 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. I, 
Hiouy h€y she^ it ; with their plurals, rvcy ye 
or yoiiy they. 

Personal Pronouns admit of person, number, 
gender, and case. 
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» The persons of pronouns are three in each 

number, viz. 

i, is the first person ) 

Thouy is the second person > Singular, 

He, she, or it, is the third person ) 

JVe, is the first person ) 

Ye, or you is the second person > Plural. 

They, is the third person ^ ) 

This account of persons will be very intelligible, 
"when we reflect, that there are three persons who may 
be the subject of any discourse : first, the person who 
speaks, may speak of himself ; secondly, he may speak 
of the pei-son to whom he addresses hhnself; thirdly, 
he may speak of some other person : and as the speak- 
ers, the persons spoken to, and the other persons spo- 
ken of, may be many, so each of these persons must 
have the plural number* 

^ The numbers of pronouns, like those of 
substantives, are two, the singular and the 
plural : as, /, thoit, lie ; we, ye or yon, they. 

Gender has respect only to the third person 
singul'^r of the pronouns, he, she, it. He is 
masculine ; she is feminine ; //is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the 
same time the subjects of the discourse, are supposed 
to be present ; from which, and other circumstances, 
their sex is commonly know, and needs not to be mark- 
ed by a distinction of gender in the pronouns : sBut the 
third person or thing spoken of, being absent, and in 
many respects unknown, it is necessary that it should 
be marked by a distinction of gender ; at least when 
some particular person or thing is spoken of that oiight. 
to be more distinctly marked : accordingly the pronoun 
singular of the third person has the three genders, he, 
she^ it, 

F 
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Pronouns have three cases ; the nominative, 
the possessive, and the objective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in general, a 
•form different from that of the nominative, or the pos- 
sessive case. 

The personal pronouns are thus declined : 



Person. 


Case. 


Singular. 


PlurU. 


First 


Nom. 


I. 


We. 




Poss. 


Mine. 


Ours. 




Obj. 


Me. 


Us. 


Second. 


Nom. 


Thou. 


Ye or you 




Poss. 


Thine. 


Yours. 




Obj. 


Thee. 


You. 


Third. 


Nom. 


He. 


They. 


.Mas. 


Poss. 


. His. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


Him. 


Them. 


Third. 


Nom. 


She. 


They. 


Fern. 


Poss. 


Hers, 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


Her. 


Them. 


Third. 


Nom. 


It. 


They. 


Neuter. 


Poss. 


Its. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


It. 


Them. 



Sect. 2. Of the Relative Pronouns, 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate, in 
general, to some word or phrase going before, 
which is thence called the antecedent ; they are, 
whoy ivldchy emdlhat: as, "The man is hap- 
py who lives virtuously."t 



+ The relative pronoun, when used interrogatively, relates to 
A word or phrase, which is not antecedentt but subsequent to the 
relative. See note under the VI. rule of Syntax.- 
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Wluit is a kind of compound relative, in- 
cluding both the antecedent and the relative, 
and is equivalent to that which : as, " This ia 
wlmt I wanted;" that is to say, ** the thuig 
tvhich I wanted." 

WIio is applied to persons, which to animals 
and inanimate things : as, " He is a friend^ 
ivho is faithful in adversity;" "The bird, 
wfuch sung so sweetly, is flown ;" " This is 
the tree, which produces no frvut." 

T/iaty as a relative, is often used to prevent 
the two frequent repetition of w/w and which. 
It is applied to both persons and things : as, 
** ffe that acts wisely deserves praise ;" "Mo- 
desty is a quality that highly d^iotrS a woman." 

IF/w is of both numbertl, and is thus declin- 
«ed: 

Singular mid Plural. 
Nominative. Who. 

Possessive, Whose. 

Objective. Whom. 

Whicfh that^ and Vfhat^ are likewise of both numbers* 
l>ut they do not vary their termination ; except that 
whose is sometime^ used as the possessive case o^ which : 
as, "Is there any other doctrine ^Aose followers aro 
punished ?'* 

■' ' ■ i < ' ' " And the fruit 

Of that forbidden (ree whose mortal taste 
Brought death." milton. 

— f--.« Pure the joy without allay^ 
Wh;08€ very rapture is tranquillity.'* young. 

" The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our lile " pope. 
^' This is one of the clearest characteristics of its br ng 
religion fvho^i origin is divine.'* blxir* 
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By the use of this license^ one word is substituted for ' 
three : as, '' Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us io 
the knowledge of nature,'* for, " Philosophy, the end qf 
which is to instruct us," &c. 

Whoy vfhich, end what^ have sometimes the words «&- 
ever and ever annexed to them ; as, « whosoever or wAo- 
tfver^ whichsoever or whichever^ whatsoever or what* 
ever: '* but they arc seldom used in modem style. 

The word that is sometimes a relative, sometimes a 
ilemonstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. 
It is a relative when it may be turned into who or whic/i 
without destroying the sense : as, " They that (who) re- 
prove us, may be our best friends ;" "From every thing 
I'hat {which) you see, derive instruction." It is a demon- 
«tnitive pronoun when it is followed immediately by a 
substantive, to which it is either joined, or refers, and 
which it limiiVdf qualifies : as, " That boy is industri- 
ous ;" « That belongs t9 me ;" meaning that book, that 
desk, &c. It is a conjunction, when it joins sentences 
together, and cannot be turned into who or whichy with- 
out destroying the sense : as, " Take care that every 
day be well employed." " I hope he will believe thai 
1 h.:ve not acted improperly.*' 

Wio^ which, and what, arc called Interrogatives^whtn 
ihey are used in asking questions ; as, " fVho is he ?'^ 
^riVhich is the book ?" " What art thou doing?" 

Whether was formerly made use of to signify interro- 
gation : as, " Whether of these shall I choose?" but if 
x^ now seldom used, the interrogative which being sub- 
stituted for it. Some Grammarians think that the use 
of it should be revived, as, like either and neither it 
points to the dual number ; and would contribute to 
render our expressions concise and definite. 

Some writers have classed the interrogatives as a se- 
parate kin^ of pronouns ; but they are too nearly related 
to the relative pronouns, both in nature and form, to ren- 
der such a division proper. They do not, in fact, lose the 
character of relatives, when they become interrogativesk 
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The only difference is, that tot/Aou/ an interrogation, the 
relatives have reference to a subject which is antece* 
dent, definite, and known ; vnth an interrogation, to a 
subject which is subsequent, indefinite, and uniinowny 
and wiiich it is expected that the on^w^r should express 
slid ascertain. 

Sbct. 3. Of the Adjective Pronouns^ 

^ Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature^ 
participating the properties both of pronouns 
and adjectives. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivid- 
ed into four sorts, namely, the possessivcy the 
distf^utivcy the demonstrative, and the indefi- 
nite. 

\. The possessive are those which relate ta 
possession or property. There are seven of 
them ; viz. mT/, thy^ his, her, our, yoicr, iheir^ ^ 

Mine and thine, instead of my and thy, were former- 
ly used before a substantive, or adjective, beginning with 
a vowel, or a silent A, as, <* Blot out all wane iniquities.'* 

The possess! vcs, his, mine^ thine, may be accounted 
either possessive pronouns^ or the possessive cases of 
their respective personal pronouns. 

When the possessive pronouns are prefixed to sub- 
stantives, or are parted from them only by an adjective,, 
they admit of no variation, whatever be the number or 
case of the noun ; as, My young cousin is here, he. 
kno^vs my parents ; her merit is great, she lives with 
licr relations ; our books are torn, we own our faults y 
M^/r situation is miserdble, I admire their noble virtues. 

When they are separated from the noun by a verb, 
or when the noun is understood, all of them except hi9 
vary their termination : as. This hat is mine, and the 
iytheris/Atne; those trinkets are hers ; this house is our*, 
and that is youn ; theira is more commodious than ou^s^ 

r a 
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But these variations are in fact the possessive cases of 
the peFsonal pronouns. 

The two words own and self, are used in conjunction, 
with pronouns. Own is added to possessives, both sin- 
gular and plural : as, " My own hand, our vwn house." 
It is emphatical, and implies a silent conti^riety or op- 
position : as, '^ I live in my own house," that is, '< not in 
a hired house." Scif is added to possessives : as, wiy- 
se(fy yourselves ; and sometimes to personal pronouns : 
as, himself^ itself^ t/itmselves. It then, like oifwi, ex- 
presses etnphasis and opposition : as, « I did this my- 
self," that is, ♦< not another ;" or it forms a reciprocal 
pronoun : as, " We hurt ourselves by vain rage." 

Himself^ themselves^ are now used in the nominative 
case, instead of hisselfy theirselves : as, " He came 
himself;" « He himself shall do this ;" " They per- 
formed it themselves." 

/2. The distributive are those which denote 
the persons or things that make up a number, 
as taken separately and singly. They are 
eac/iy eierj/y either : as, " Eae/i of his brothers 
is in a favourable situation;" ^\ Every man 
must account for himself ;" " I have not seen 
either oi them." / 

Each relates to two or more persons or things, and 
sii^nifies either of the two, or every one of any number 
taken separately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and sig- 
nifies each one of them all taken separately. Thispro- 
noin was formerly used apart from its noun, but it is 
now constantly annexed lo it, except in legal proceed- 
ings : as, in uie phrase " i\\ and evtry of them.*' 

EM her relates to two persons or things taken scpa- 
-vately, ?.nd signifies the one Vr the other. To say, ** ci- 
pher of the three," is therefoi^ improper. 

J^either imports " not either ;" that is, not one nor 
the other : as, <* Neither of my friends was there." 

3. The demonstrative are those which pre- 
cisely point out the subjects to which thay 
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Felflte : tins and t/iafy these and t/wsef are of 
this class: as, " 77«.y is true charity; that is 
only its image." / 

f Tliis refers to the nearest person or thing, 
and that to the most distant : as, " This man 
is more intelligent tha n that.' ' This indicates 
the latter or last mentioned ; thaty the former 
or first mentioned : as, ** Both wealth and po- 
verty are temptations; that tends to* excite 
pride, thiSt discontent." ^ 

Perhaps the words/orw^r and latter may be properly 
ranked amongst the demonstradve pronouns, especially 
in many of their applications. The following sen- 
tence may serve as an example ; '* It was happy for 
the state,, that Fabius continued in t}ie command with 
Minucius : \.\ie former* a phlegm was a check upon the 
latter^a vivacity.*' 

4^ The indefinite are those which expresa 
their subjects in an indefinite or general man- 
ner. The following are of this kind; somey 
ether, any, one, all, such, &c. / 

Of these pronouns, only the words on^ and oM^r, are 
varied. One has a possessive case, which it forms in 
the same manner as substantives : as, one, one's* 
This word has a general signihcation, meanhig people 
at large ; and sometimes also a peculiar reference to 
the person who is speaking; as, '* One ought to pity the 
distresses of mankind." ** One is apt to love owe'* 
self** This word is often used by good writers, in 
the plural number: as, *» The great ones of the 
world ;" ** The boy wounded the old bird, and stole 
the young ones ;'* " My wife and the little ones are hi 
good health." 

OUier is declined in the following manner : 

Singular. Plural. 

Norn. Other Others. 

Poss. Other*a Others*, 

Ot)jr Otfler Qther^, ' 

^J-— 
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The plural others is only used when apart ftom tBe 
noun to which it refers, whether expressed or under- 
stood : as, <« When you have perused these papers, I 
will send you the others V " He pleases some, but he 
disgusts others,** When this pronoun is joined to 
nouns, either singular or plural, it has no variation ^ 
as, " the other man,*' "the other men.'* 

The following phrase may serve to exemplify the 
^definite pronouns. '^ Some of you are wise and 
good ;'* " A few of them were idle, the others indus- 
trious ;'* << Neither is there any that is unexception- 
able ;'* ** One ought to know one*s own mind ;*' " They 
were all present ;'* << Such is the state of man, that he 
is never at rest ;" " Some are happy, while ethers are 
miserable " 

The word another Is composed of the indefinite arti- 
cle prefixed to the word other. 

J\foneis used in both numbers : as, ^*JVone is so deaf 
as he that will not hear ;*' " JSTone of those are equal to 
these." It seems originally to have signified, accord- 
ing to its derivation^ not one^ and therefore to have 
had no plural ; but there is good authority for the use 
of it in the plural number : as, " JSTone that go uota 
her return again.*' JProv. ii. 19. « Terms of peace 
were none vouchsafM.*' Milton. " J\/one of them 
are varied lo express the gender.** " JVbne of them 
have diiferent endings for the numbers.'* Lowth's 
Introduction, " JVone of their productions are extant." 
Blair. 

We have, endeavoured to distinguish, and oxpiain 
the nnttirc of* the adjective pronouns ; but it is difficult 
to divide them in enexact and unexceptionable manner. 
Some of them, in particular applications, might have 
been differently classed : but it is presumed that, n 
general^ the distribution is tolerably correct. All the 
pronouns, except the personal and relative, may indeed, 
in a gt^neral view of them, be considered as dejinittve^ 
pronouns, because they define or ascertain the extent 
of the common name, or ^^leral term^ to which they 
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cefer, of are joined ; bat as each class of them does 
^tliis, more or less exactly, or in a manner peculiar to 
itself, a division adapted to this circumstance appears 
to be suitable to the nature of things, and the under* 
standing of learners. 

It is the opinion of some respectable grammariatis, 
that the words ihis^ that, any, somr, such, his, theirs 
9ur, &c. are pronouns, when they are used separately 
from the nouns to which they relate ; but that, when 
they are joined to those nouns, they are not to be con- 
^dered as belonging to this species of words ; because^ 
in this association, they rather ascertain a substantive* 
than supply the place of one. They assert that, in the 
phrases, " give me ^Aar," *</Ar« is John's," and "«ticA 
were some of you,*' the words in italics are pronouns ; 
but that, in the following phrases, they are not pro- 
nouns ; " Mz> book is instructive," " aome boys are inge- 
nious, « my health is declining," «ottr hearts are de- 
ceitful,'* &c. Other grammarians think, that none of 
these forms of speech can properly be called pronouns ; 
as the genuine pronoun stands by itself, without the 
aid of a noun expressed or understood They are of 
•pinion, that in the expressions, <' Give me that ;" 
^* this is John's," &c. the noun is always understood^ 
and must be supplied in the mind of the reader : as, 
" Give, me that book;'* « this book is John's ;" "and 
sulh persona were aome fier sons amongst you.'* 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should 
be classed into substantive and adjective pronouns. 
Under the former, they include the personal and the 
relative; under the latter, all the others. Butthis^di- 
vision, though a neat one, does not appear to be accu- 
rate. All the relative pronouns will not range under 
the substantive head. — We have distributed these pans 
of speech, in the mode which we think most correct 
and intelligible ; but, for the information of students, 
and to direct their inquiries on the subject, we state 
the different opinions ^f several judicious writers on 
Grammar. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

Of Verbs. 
t Sect. r. Of the nature qf Ferbt in £^eneraL 

A VERB is a word which signifies to be, to 
DO, or to SUFFER ; as, ** I am, I rule, I am 
ruled." 

Verbs are of three kinds ; active, pas- 
sive, and NEUTER. They are also divided 

into REGULAR, IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and ne- 
eessarily implies an agent, and an object act- 
ed upon : as, to love ; " I love Penelope." 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a 
suffering, or the receiving of an action ; and 
necessarily implies an object acted upon, and 
an agent by which it is acted upon : as, to be 
loved; ** Penelope is loved by me*" 

A V?rb Neuter expresses neither action nor 
passion, but being, or a state of being : as, 
** I am, I sleep, I sit."t Jc^ 

t Verbs have been distinguished by some writers into the 
following kinds. 

Isi. Actvve'Transitive, or those which denote an action that 
passed from \he agent to some object ; as, Csesar conquered 
rompey. 

2d. Active-Intransitivet or ^ose whicli express that kind of 
actionj which has no effect upon any thing beyond the agent 
himself: as, Csesar walked. 

3d. Passive, or those which express, not action, but passion, 
whether pleasing or painful : as, Portia was loved ; Pompey 
was conquered. 

4th. JVhiter, or those which express an attribute that con- 
sists neither in action nor passion : as, Cxsar stood. 

This appears to be an orderly arrangement. But if the class 
of active intransitive verbs wc^-e admitted, it would rather per- 
plex than assist the learner ; for the difference between verbs 
active and neuter, as traTisitive and intransitive, is easy and 
obvious ; but the difference between verbs absolutely neuter 



The verb active is also called tranaUive^hecA^e the 
action passes over to the object) or has an effect ufM>a 
some other thing : as, *' The tutor instructs his pupils;'' 
" I esteem the man." 

Verbs neuter may piroperly he denominated intranai" 
tivejs^ because the effect is confined within the subject^ 
and does not pass over to any object : as, <^I sit, helivea> 
they sleep.*' 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among acu- 
te rs, make a near approach to the nature of a verb ac» 
live ; but they may be distinguished from it by their be- 
ing intransiuve : as, to run, to walk, to ily, 8c c. Th« 
rest are more obviously neuter, and more clearly ex- 
pressive of a middle state between action and passion ; 
as, to stand, to lie, to sleep. Sec. 

In English many verbs are used both in an active and 
a neuter signiiication, the construction only determin- 
ing of which kind they are : as, to flatten, signifying to 
make even or level, is a verb active ; but when it sig* 
nifies to grow dull or insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may 
become a compound active verb. To smile i&a neuter 
verb : it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective 
case, nor be construed as a passive verb We cannot 
say, she smiled him, or /le was smiled. But to smile an be» 
iQg a compound active verb, we properly say, she smiled 
on him ; he was smiled on by fortune in every undertaking* 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by 
the help of which the English verbs are prin- 
•cipally conjugated. They are, do, be, have, 
shally mlly mayy cauy with their variations; and 
let and nmst, which have no variation.^ \ 

and intransitively active, is not always clear. It is, indeed, 
often very difHcult to be ascertained. 

t Leh as a principal verb, has lettest and Uteth ; but as a help-^: 
itigverb it admits of no vaxiation. 



In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech whlcli, 
^gnifies to bcy to doy or to suffer^ &c. \vc have included 
every thing, either expressly or by necessary consequence 
that is essential to its nature, and nothing that is not 
essential to it. This definition is waiTanted by the au- 
thority of Dr. Lowth, and of many other respectable 
writers on grammar. There are, however, some gram- 
marians, who consider anaertion as the essence of the 
verb. But, as the participle and the infinitive, if Li- 
cluded in it, would prove insuperable objections to their 
scheme, they have, without hesitation, denied the former 
€1 place in the verb, and declared the latter to be merely 
an abstract noun. This appears to be going rather too 
far in support of an hypothesis. It seems to be incum- 
bent on these grammarians to reject also the imperative 
mood. What part of speech would they make the 
verbs in the following sentence ? " Depart instantly : 
improve your time : forgive us our sins." Will it be 
said, that the verbs in these phrases are assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been ssdd, that " De- 
part instantly," is an expression equivalent to " I desire 
jrou to depart instantly ;*' and that, as the latter phrase 
implies afiirnoation or assertion, so does the former. But 
supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
reasoning is not conclusive, list. In the latter phrase, 
the only part implying affirmation, is, ** I desire." The 
words « to depart," are in the iniBnitive mood, and con- 
tain no assertion ; they affirm nothing. 2d. The position 
is not tenable, that " Equivalence in sense implies simi- 
larity in grammatical nature." It proves too much, and 
therefore nothing. This mode of reasoning would con- 
found the acknowledged grammatical distinction of 
tirords. A pronoun, on this principle, may be proved to 
be a noun ; a noun a verb ; an adverb, a noun and pre- 
position : the superlative degree, the comparative ; the 
imperadve mood, the indicative ; the future tense^ 
the present ; and so on : because they may respective- 
ly be resolved into similar meanings. Thus, in the 
sentence, " I desire you to depart," tJie word to «fe- 
fiart<i may be called a noun, because they are equiva^ 
lent in sense to the noun departure j in the following; 
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following sentence, " I desire your departure.*' The 
words " Depart instantly," raay be proved to be, not the 
imperative mood with an adverb, but the indicative and 
infinitive, with a noun and preposition ; for they are equi- 
valent to " I desire you to depart in an instant." The 
sufierlative degree in this sentence, "Of all acquirements 
virtue is the most valuable," may pass for the comfiara^ 
tive^ because it conveys the san\e sentiment as " Virtue 
is more valuable than every other acquirement." 

We shall not pursue this subject any farther, as the 
reader must be satisfied, that only the word desire^ in the 
equivalent sentence, implies affirmation ; and t^at one 
phrase may, in sense, be equivalent to another, though 
its grammatical nature is essentially different. 

To verbs belong number, person, hood, 
and TENSE. 

Section 2. Of Mumber and Person, 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural : as, ** I run, we mn," &c. 

In each number there are three persons ; as, 

Singular. Plural. 

First Persofiy J love. We love. 

Second Person^ Thou lovest. Ye or you love. 
Tlkird Person, He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, 
to express, or agree with, different persons of the same 
number : as, " I lovcj thou lovest ; he loveth or loves i* 
and also to express differentnumbers of the same person ; 
as, " thou lovest, ye love ; he loveth, they love^ In the 
plural number of the verb, there is no variation of ending 
to express the different persons ; and the vei^, in the 
three persons plural, is the same as itis in the first person 
singular. Yet this scan};y provision of terminations is 
sufficient for all tlie purposes of discourse, and no ambigui- 
ty aMses from it : the verb beLig always attended, either 
G 



with the noun expressing the subject acting or acted 
upon, or with the pronoun representing it. For this 
reason, the plural teraiination in en^, tkcy loven^ they 
viercTij formerly in use, wa^ laid aside as unnecessaiy, 
and has h)og beei^ obsolete. 

SECTION 3. 0/ MoocU and Particifiles. 

Mood or Mode m a particular form of the 
verb, showing the manner in which the being, 
action, or passion, is represented. 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly ex- 
plained to the scholar, by observing, that it consists in 
the change which the verb undergoes, to signify vaiious 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and 
circumstances of action: which explanation, if compared 
with the following account and uses of the different 
moods, will be found to agree with and illustrate them. 

There are five moods of verbs, the indica- 

TIVB, the IMPERATIVE, the POTENTIAL, the 

sx7Bj:(jN€Tiv£, and the infinitive. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or 
declares a thing : *' as, He loves, he is loved :" 
or it asks a question : as, ^' Does he love ?" 
•* Is he loved .^" 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, 
exhorting, entreating or permitting : as, ** De- 
part thou ; mind ye ; let us stay ; go in peace.'* 

Though thb mood derives its name from its intima- 
tion of command, it is used on occasions of a very op- 
posite nature, even in the humblest' supplications of an 
Inferior being to one who h infinitely his superior : as, 
<( Give us this day our daily bread;, and forgive us our 
trespasses." 

The Potential Mood implies^ possibility or, 
Kberty, power, will, or obligation : as, " It may 
rain; be may go or stay ; IcaBride; towoukb 
walk ; they sk)uld learn.*' 
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The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing 
under a condition, motive, wish, supposition, 
&c. ; and is preceded by a conjunction, ex- 
pressed or understood, and attended bjr ano- 
ther verb : as, ** I will respect him, tlwvgh 
lie chide me ;" " Were he good, he would be 
happy;" that is, "//^ he were good." 

The Infiniti\'e Mood expresses a thing in a 
general and unlimited manner, without any 
distinction of number or person, as, " to act> 
to speak, to l)e feared." 
r The particijJe is a certain form of the verts 
and derives its rmtab from its participating, 
not oily of the properties of a verb, but also 
of those of an adjective: ajSGP^I am desirous 
of knofvi'ng him/' ^* admired and apjAattded, 
he became vain ;" ** H<ming finished his work, 
he submitted it," &c, 

-^ There are three participles, the Present or 
Active, the Perfect ctip Passave, and the Com- 
pound Perfect: (as, ** lovMsg, loved, having 
loved;' 

Agreeably to the general practice of Grammarians, we 
have represented the present participle, as active ; and 
the past, as passive ,: but they are not uniformly so : the 
present is sometimes passive ; and the past is frequently 
acdve. Thus, " The youth vfoa consuming by a slow 
malady ;" " The Indian wa« burning by the cruelty of 
his enemies ;" appear to be instances of the present par- 
ticiple being used passively. <^ He haa instructed me ;" 
" I have gratefully refiaid his kindness ;" are examples 
of the past participle being applied in an active sense. 
We may aisoobsenre, that the present participle is some- 
times associated with the past and future teases of the 
verb ; and the past participle connected with the present 
and future tenses.— The most unexceptionable distinc- 
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tion which grammarians make between the participle£» 
is that the one points to the continuation of the action, 
passion, or state, denoted by the verb ; and the other, to 
the completion of it/ Thus, the present participle sig- 
nifies imfierfect action, or action begun and not ended : 
as, « I am writing a letter.'* The past participle sig- 
nifies action fierfected^ or finished : as, " I have written 
a letter ;" « The letter is written*." 

y. The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by 
the former's expressing the idea of time, and the lat- 
ter's denoting only a quality: The phrases, « loving to 

• give as well as to receive," '* moving in haste," " heated 
with liquor," contain principles giving the idea of time ; 
but the epithets contained in the expressions, " a loving 
child," " a woviw^" spectacle," ** a heated imagination," 
mark simply the qualities referred to, without any re- 
gard to lime ; and may properly be called participial 
adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but they 
also signiiy actions, and govern the cases of nouns and 
pronouns, in the same manner as verbs do ; and there- 
fore should be comprehended in the general name of 
verbs. That they are mere modes of the ve rb, is mani- 
fest, if our definition of a verb be admitted : for they 
signify being, doing*, or suffering, with the <lesignation 
ef time superadded. But if the essence of the verb be 
made to consist in affirmation or assertion, not only the 
participle will be excluded from its place in the verb, 
but the infinitive itself also ; which certain ancient 
grammarians'^of great authority held to be alone the 
genuine verb, simple and unconnected with persons 
and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in them- 
selves, show that participles include the idea of time : 
** The letter being written^ ov having been written;" 
" Charles beifig writings having written, or having been 
writing.*' But when arranged in an entire sentence, 

♦ When this participle is joined to the verb, to have, it is 
called perfect ,- when it is joined to the verb to be, or understood 
with it, it is' denominated patme. 
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"which they must be to make a complete sense, they 
show it still more evidently : as, " Charles having' writ- 
ten the letter, sealed and despatched it." The partici- 
ple does indeed associate with different tenses of the 
verb : as, « I am writing," « I was writing," " I shall 
be writing :" but this forms no just objection to its 
denoting time. If the time of it is often I'elative time, 
this circumstance, far from disproving, supports our 
positionf. * See observations under Rule 13 of Syntax. 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substan- 
Uves, and are used as such ; as in the following instan- 
ces : « The beginning /' " a good understanding ;" 
*' excellent writing ,-" " The chancellor's being attach- 
ed to the king secured his crown :" " The general's. 
having^failed in this enterprise occasioned his dis- 
grace ;" " John's having been writing a long time 
had wearied him." 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples,, 
perform the office of substantives, and may be consi- 
dered as such, will be evident, if we reflect, that the 
first of them has exactly the same meaning and con- 
struction as, " The chancellor's attachment to the king 
secured his crown ;" and that the other examples will 
bear a similar construction. The words, being attached,^ 
govern the word chancellor's in the possessive case, ia 
the one instance, as clearly as attachment governs it in 
that case, in the other : and it is only substantives, or 
words and phrases, which operates as substantives, that 
govern the genitive or possessive case^ 

The following sentence is i>ot precisely the same aib 
the above, either in sense or construction, though, ex* 
cept the genitive case, the words are the same -y '^ The 
chancellcH*, being attached to the king, secured his^ 
cro^vn." In the former, the words, being attached^ form 
the nominative case to the verb, and are stated as th& 
cause of the effect j in the latter, they are not the nomi- 
native case, and make only a circumataace to cAarwe/- 

^ t Prom the very nature of timie, an action, may be pretent. Bear* 
it may have been present formerlxf^ or it may be present at eome^ 
JUture period^yQt who ever supposed, th*t the present of thcj 
ilidicative denotes no time f Ilncyctop^duLMvittmniwai. 

G2 
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lor, which is the proper nominative. It tnay not be im- 
proper to add another form pf this «6n(ence, by whic^ • 
the learner may better understand the pecufiar na- 
ture and form of each of the«e modes of expreesion : 
<* The chancellor being attached to the king, his crown 
was secured." This constitutes what is properly cal- 
led, the Case Absolute. 

Section 4. Remark^ on the Potential M>o4* 

That the Potential Mood should be separated fpom 
the subjunctive, is evident, from the intricacy and con- 
fusion which are produced by their being blended toge- 
ther, and from Uie distinct nature of the two moo£i ; 
the former of which may be expressed without any con- 
dition, supposition, Sec. as will appear from the following 
instances : « They might have done better ;" ^ We may 
always act uprightly ;" " He was generous, and would 
not take revenge 5" " We should resist the allurements 
of vice ;" " I could formerly indulge myself in things, 
of. which I cannot now think but with pain." 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Potential 
Mood, as distinguished above from the Subjunctive, 
coincides with the Indicative. But as the latter ^ sim- 
ply indicates or declares a thing,'* it is manifest that the 
former, which modifies the declaration, and introduces 
an idea materially distinct from it, must be considcrabiy 
different. « I can walk," « I should walk," appearto be 
so essentially ^stinct from the amplicity of, « I walk," 
^' I walked," as to warrant a correspondent distinctiosi 
of moods. The Imperative and Infinitive Moods, 
which are allowed to retain their rank, do not appear to 
contsdnsuch stixwig marks of discrimination from the 
Indicative, as are found in the Potential Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who exclude 
the Potential Mood from their division, because it is 
formed, not by varying Oi© principal verb, but by means 
•f the auxiliary- verbs may^cauj might, could, would, &c. : 
but if we recollect, that moods are used « to signify va- 
lious intQntiojfts of the mind, and various modifications 
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and circufBstances of action,** ve shall perceive thst 
those an^itiaries, far from interfering widi this design, 
do, in the clearest manner, support and exemplify- it. 
On the reason alleged by these writers, the greatei* 
part of the Indicative Mood must also be excluded ; 
as but a small part of it is conjugated without auxilia- 
ries. The Subjunctive too will fere no better ; since 
it so nearly resembles the Indicative, and is formed by 
means of conjunctions, expressed or understood, which 
do not more effectually show the varied intentions of 
the mind, than the auxiliaries do which ai*e used to 
form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater 
extent than we have assigned to them. They assert that 
tiie English language may be .said, without any great 
impropriety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary 
verbs ; and they allege, in support of their opinion, that 
the compound expressions which they help to form, point 
out those various dispositions and actions, which, in other 
languages, are expressed by moods. This would be to 
multiply the moods without advantage. It is^ however, 
certain, that the conjugation or variation of verbs, in the 
English language, is effected, almost entirely, by the 
means of auxiliaries. We must, therefore, accommo- 
date ourselves to this circumstance : and do that by their 
assistance, which has been done in the learned languages, 
(a few instances to the contrary excepted,) in another 
manner, namely, by varying the form of the verb itself. 
At the same time, it is necessary to set proper bounds 
to this business, so as not to occasion obscurity and per- 
plexity, when we mean to be simple and perspicuous. 
Instead, therefore, of making a separate mood for every 
auxiliary, verb, and introducing moods, Interrogativey 
Optative^ Promissivey Hortative^ Precative^ &c. we have 
exhibited sugh only as are obviously distinct ; and which, 
whilst they are calculated to unfold and display the sub*^ 
ject intelligibly to the learner, seem to be sufficient, and 
not more than sufficient, to answer all the purposes for 
which moods were introduced. 

From Grammarians who form their ideas, and make 
their decisions, respecting this part of English Grammar,^ 
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on the principles and construction of languages, which, 
in these ppints, do not suit the peculiar nature of our 
own, but differ considerably from it, we may very natu- 
rally expect grammatical schemes that are neither per- 
spicuous nor consistent, and which will tend more to 
perplex than inform the learner. See pages 84—86. 
102—104. 108—111. 201—203. 

Sect. 5. Of the TeuBea, 

Tense, being the distinction of time, 
might seem to admit only of the present, past, 
dnd future: but to mark it more accurately, 
it is made to consist of six variations, viz. 
the PRESENT, the imperfect, the perfect, 
the pluperfect, and the first and second 

FUTURE tenses. 

The Present Tense represents an action or 
event, as passing at the time in which it is 
mentioned : as, "4 rule; lam ruled; I think ; 

I fear." 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, 
quality, 8cc. at present existing : as, ^^ He is an able 
man ;" " She is an amiable woman." It is also used in 
speaking of actions continued, with occasional intermis- 
sions, to the present time : as, " He frequently rides ;" 
" He walks out every morning ;" " He goes into the 
country every summer." We sometimes apply this 
tense even to persons long since dead : as, " Seneca 
reasons and moralizes well i" " Job speaks feeUngly of 
his afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the woi*ds, wheuy be^ 
fore^ aftery as soon asj Sec. is sometimes used to point 
out the relative time of a future action : as, " When he 
arrives he will hear the news ;" " He will hear the 
news before he arrives, or aa soon as he arrives, or, at 
farthest, soon after he arrives ;" " The. more she £m- 
proves the more amiable she will be." 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is some- 
times substituted forthe impeifect tense : as, << He enter% 
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the territory of the peaceable inhabitants ; he fightB and 
conquers^ takes an immense booty, which he dividea 
amongst his soldiers, and returns home to enjoy an 
empty triumph.'* 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action 
or event, either as past and finished, or as 
remaining unfinished at a certain time past : 
as, '^l loved her for her modesty and virtue ;" 
"They were travelling post when he met them," 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what 
is past, but also conveys an allusion to the 
present time : as, " I have finished ray let- 
ter;" "I have seen the person that was re- 
commended to me.'* 

In the former example, it is signified that the finish- 
ing of the letter, though past, Was at a period imme- 
diately, or very nearly, preceding the present time. 
In the latter instance, it is uncertain whether the per- 
son menlioned was seen by the speaker a long or short 
time before. The meaning is, " 1 have seen him some 
time in the course of a period which includes, or comes 
to, the present time " When the particular time of 
any occurrence is specified, as prior to the present time, 
this tense is not used : for it would be Improper to say, 
*« 1 have seen him yesterday ;** or, " I /lave Jinished 
my work last week." In these cases the imperfect is 
necessary : as, »' I saw him yesterday ;*' " \ Jinished my 
work last week." But when we speak indefinitely of 
any thing past, as happening or not happening in the 
day, year, or age, in which we mention it, the perfect 
must be employed : as, « I have been there this morn- 
ing :'* <* 1 have travelled much this year :'* " We 
have esca/icd many dangers through life." In referring, 
however, to such a division of the day as is past before 
the time oi our speaking, we use the imperfect : as, 
" They came home this morning ;** " He was with 
them this afternoon.** 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both de- 
note a thing that is past ; but the former denotes it in 
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such a manner, that there is still actnaHy rematnmg 
some part of the ti-tne to slide away, wtierein we dec hire 
the thing has bee« done ; whereas, the imperfect de- 
notes the thing or action past, in such a manner, thst 
nothing remains of that time in which it wa<> done. If 
we speak of the present century, we say, " Philosophers 
have made great discoveries in the present century :" 
bur. if we speak- of the last century, we say, '« Philoso- 
phers made great discoveiies in the last century." '• He 
ha6^ been much afflicted this year ;'* « I have this -week 
read the king*s proclamation;" ^ I have heard ^veat 
news this morning;" in these instances, ** He /tas 
been,** ^< 1 have read,*' and *' heard" denote things that 
are past : but they occurred in this year, in this >i?eek, 
and to-rday : and still there remains a part of this year, 
week and day, whereof I speak. 

In geniM-al, the perfect tense may be applied wherever 
the action h cenoected with the present time, by the 
actual existence) either of the author, or of the Mhh% 
though it may have been performed many centuries 
ago ; but if neither the author nor the work now re- 
mains, it cannot be used. We may say, " Cicero hai 
nuritten orations;" but we cannot say, ** Cicero has writ* 
ten poenas :" because the orations are in being, but the 
poems are lost. Speaking of priests in genei^al, we may 
say, "They /jflvtf in all dL^esclaimed great powers;*' because 
the general order of the priesthood still exists : but if 
we speak of the Druids, as any particular order of 
priests, which does not now exist, we cannot use this 
tense. We cannot say, " The Druid priests have claim- 
ed great powers ;" but must say, « The Druid priests 
claimed great powers ;*' because that order is now total- 
ly extinct. See Pickbourn on the English verb. 

The Pluperfect Tense repretsents a thing, 
not only as pst, but also as prior to some 
other point of time specified in the sentence; 
as, " I had finished my letter before be ar- 
rived." 

The First Future Tense represents the ac- 
tion as yet to come, either with or without 
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respect to the precise time : as, •' Tlie sun 
will rise to-morrow;" ** I shall see them 
again.'' 

The second Future intimates that the ac- 
tion will be fully accomplished, at or before 
the time of another future action or event : 
as, " I shall have dined at one o'clock ;" 
" The two houses will have finished their bu- 
siness, when the king comes to prorogue 
them." 

Il is to be observed, that in the suhjiuiictive mood, 
tli^eyeat being spoken of under a conation or supposi^ 
tion, or in the fori&of a wish, and therefore asdoubtfiil 
and contingent, the verb itself in the present* and the 
auxiliaiy both of the present and past imperfect timesy.. 
often carry with them somewhat of a future sense : a% 
« If he come to-morrow, I may speak to him ;" '* If 
he should or would come to-morrow, I might, wouldi 
could or should speak to him." Observe also, that tb* 
auxiliaries 8^qu14 and would, in the imperfect timeSf 
are used to eiicpres^ th& present and future as well as 
the past: as, '< It ismy desire, that he should^ or would,, 
conoye new, or to-morrow ;" as well as, << It was my 
dissire, ths^t he should or would come yesterday/' So 
thait in this mood the precise time of the verb^ is very 
much determined by the nature and drift of the sentence* 

The present, pasty and future tenses, may be used 
cUk^ definitely oj?ind^nitely9,h9th with respect to time> 
aed action. When they denote customs or habits, and 
nott individual acts, they are applied indefinitely : as, 
** Virtue firoTnotea happiness ;'* " The old Romans gO" 
vetened by benefits more than by fear ;" " 1 shall hereaf- 
ter emf^loy^ my tirae more usefully." In these exam* 
plj9», the words, ftromotea^ governed, ands/ialleinfiloi/f 
are used indefinitely, both in regard to action and time ; 
flsir they are not confiiied to individual actions, nor to any 
precise; poimts of present, past, or future ume» When 
they are applied to signify particular actions, and to as- 
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certain the precise points of tinac to which they are con- 
fined, they are usecl definitely ; as in the following in- 
stances. " My brother is writing' ;" " He butU the 
house last summer, but did not inhabit it till yesterday." 
«He fvill wrj/ff another letter to-morrow.*' 

The different tenses also represent an action as com- 
filet e or fier/ect^ or as incomfilete or imfierfect. In the 
phrases, " I am wilting,'* *' 1 was writing,** " I shall be 
writing," imperfect, unfinished aciions are signified. 
But the following^ examples, *' I wrote,*' " I have writ- 
ten,*' " I had written," *«I shall have written/' all de- 
note complete perfect action. 

From the preceding representation of the different 
tenses, it appears, that each of them has its distinct and 
peculiar province ; and that though some of them may 
sometimes be used promiscuously, or substituted one 
for another, in cases where great accuracy is not requir- 
ed, yet there is a real and essential difference in their 
meaning. — It is also evident, that the English language 
contains the six tenses which we have enumerated. 
Grammarians who limit the number to two, or at most 
to three, namely, the present, the imperfect, and the 
future, do not reflect that the English verb is mostly 
composed of principal and auxiliary : and that these 
several parts constitute one verb. Either the English 
language has no future tense, or its future is composed 
of the auxiliary and the principal verb. If the latter be 
true, as it indisputably is, then auxiliary and princi- 
pal united, constitute a tense, in one instance ; and} 
from reason and analogy, may doubtless do so, in otherSi 
in which minuter divisions of time are necessary, or 
useful. What reason can be assigned for not consider- 
ing this case, as other cases, in which a whole is regard- 
ed as composed of several parts, or of principal and 
adjuncts? There is nothing heterogeneous in the parts : 
and precedent^ analogy, utility, and even necessity, au- 
thorize the union. 

In support of this opinion, we have the authority of 
eminent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. Beattie. 
<* Some writers," says the doctor, " will not allow any 
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thing to be a tease, but what, in one inflected word, ex- 
preisses an s^rmation with time ; for that those parts of 
the verb are not properly called tenses, which assume 
that appearance, by means of auxiliary woixis. At this 
rate, we should have, in English, two tenses only, the 
present and the past in the active verb, and in the passive 
no tenses at all. But this is a needless nicety ; and, if 
adopted, would introduce confusion into the gi'Mnnrati- 
cal art. liamaveram be a tense, why should not amattts 
fueram ? H I heard be a tense, / did hear^ I ha-ve heard ^ 
and I shall hear^ must be equally entitled to that appel- 
lation/* 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Lathi 
tongues, is certdnly that which it has in the grammai's 
of tiiose languages. But in the Greek and Latin gram- 
mars, wemmformly find, that some of the tenses are 
formed by variations of the principal verb ; and others, 
by the addition of helping verbs. It is, therefore, in- 
disputable, that the principal verb or tlie participle, and 
an auxiliary, constitute a regular tense in the Greek 
and Latin langus^s. This point bebg established, we 
may, doubtless, apply it to English verbs ; and extend 
the principle as far as convenience, and the idiom of our 
language require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a 
participle and au^liary are allowed to form a tense, 
and the verb is to be conjugated accordingly, the English 
noun and pronoun ought to be declined at large, with 
articles and prepositions ; we must object to the in- 
ference. Such a mode of declension cannot apply to 
our language. This we think has been already prov- 
^ ed.t It is also confessedly inapplicable to the learned 
languages. Where then is the grammatical bjcon- 
sistency, or the want of conformity to tlie piinciples 
of soialogy, in making some tenses of the English 
verb to consist of principal and auxiliary ; and the 
Cases of English nouns, chiefly in their tenmination ? 
The argument from analogy, instead of militating 

•j- See page 54. 
H 
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against us, appears to confirm and establish our position. 
See pages 78— .80. 102—104. 108—111. 201—203. 

We shall close these remarks on the tenses, with a 
few observations extracted from the ENCYCLOPiEDiA. 
Britannic A. They are worth the student's atten* 
tion, as a part of them applies, not only to our explana- 
tion of the tenses, but to many other parts of the work. 
« Harris has enumerated no fewer than twelve tenses. 
Of this enumeration we can by no means approve : for, 
virithout entering into a minute examination of it, no- 
thing can be more obvious, than that his incefitive pre- 
aenty -*< I am going to write," is a future tense ; and his 
comfiletive firesentj " t have written," a past tense. 
But, as was before observed of the classification of 
-words, we cannot help being of ophiion, that, to take the 
tenses as they are commonly received and endeavour to 
iasceitain their nature and their differences, is a much 
more useful exercise, as well as more proper for a work 
of this kind, tlian to raise, as might easily be raised, 
n^v theories on the subjectf." 

Sect. 6. The Conjugation of the auxiliary verbs to 
HAVE and to be. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its several 
numbers, persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verbis styled 
the ACTIVE VOICE ; and that of a passive verb, 

the PASSIVE VOICE. 

The auxiliary and iictive verb to have, is 
conjugated in the following m anner, 

f The following criticism afTords an additional support to the 
author's system of the tenses, &c. 

*' Under the head of Etymology, the author of this grammar 
judiciously adheres to the natural simplicity of tlie :Kngiish 
language, without embarrassing the learner with distinctions 
peculiar to the Latin tongue. The difficult subject of the 
Tenses, is clearly explained ; and with less encumbrance of 
technical phraseolo^ than in most other granimars." 

Analiftical Review, 
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TO HAVE. 
Indicative Mood. 

Freaent Tense, 
Sin^lar, Plural, 

1. Pers, I have. 1. We have. 

2. Pers. Thou hast. 2. Ye or you ha^p. 

'•£';"r''""'1 3. They have. 
. Imperfect Tense,^ 
Singular, Plural. 

1. Ihad. 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadst. 2. Ye or you had. 

3. He, &c. had. 3. They had. 

Perfect Tense.f 
Singular, Plural. 

1 . I have had. 1 . We have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Ye 'or you have h^. 

3. He has had. 3. They have had. 

Pluperfect Tense,\ 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I had had. 1. Wehadh^d. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or you had hadi 

3. He had had. 3. They had had. 

First Future Tense. 
Sitigular. Plural, 

1 . I shall or will have. 1 . We shall or will have. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have. 2. Ye or you shall op will have. 
5. He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 

f The terms which we have adopted, to desig^nate the three 
past tenses, may not be exactly significant of their nature and 
distinctions. But as they are used by grammarians in general, 
and have an established authority ; and, especially, as the 
meaning attached to each of them, and their different signifi- 
cations have been carefuUy explained ; we presume that no 
solid objection can be made to the use of terms so generally 
approved, and so explicitly defined See pages 86 and 88. 
We are supported in these sentiments, by the authority of Dr. 
Johnson See the first note in his *' Grammar of the Enghsh 
Tongue," prefixed to his dictionary— If, however, any teach- 
ers should think it warrantable to clilinge the estabhshed 
names, they cannot perhaps find any more appropriate, than 
the terms /r««/rcfm<, fecond preterit, said third preterite 
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Second Future Teme. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall have had. .1. We shall have had. 
3. Thou wilt have had. 2. Te or you will have b|u7. 

0. He will have had. 3. They wii^ have had. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. Let roe have. 1. Let us have« 

2. Have, or have thou, or 2. Havei or have ye, or do 

do thou have. ye or you have.. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have.t 
The imperative mood is not strictly entitled \o three 

persons. The command is always addressed to the 
second person, not to the first or third. For when we 
«ay, *< Let me have," ** Let him, or let them have," 
the meaning and construction are, do thou or do ye^ let 
me, him, or them have. In philosophical strictness^ 
both number and person might be entirely excluded 
from every verb. They are^ in &ct, the properties 
of substantives, not a part of the essence of a veiiy. 
Even the name of the imperative mood, does not aK 
ways correspond to its nature : for it sometimes fieti-^ 
tiona as well as commands. But, with respect to all 
these points, the practice of our grammarians is so 

«i«].piformly fixed, and so analogous to the languages, 
Ancient and modem, which our youth have to study, 
that it would be an unwarrantable degree of innovation, 
to deviate from the established terms and arrange* 
ments. See the advertiaement at the end of the Intro- 
duction, page 8 ; and the quotation from the Encyclo* 
psdia Britannica, page 86. 

Potential Mood. • 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

i. 1 may or can have, 1 . We may or can have. 

2. Thou maystor canst have.2. Ye oryou may or can hav6* 

' 3. He may or can have* ^ 3. They may or can have. 

t If »uch sentences should be rigorously examined, the Im- 
perative will appear to consist merely in the word (et, Se^ 
Parsing, p. 223. 
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Imfierfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

>. I might, could, would or 1. We might, could, would> 
should have. or should have. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, couldi 
ivouldst, or shouldst have, would, or should have. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would>. 
or should have. or should have. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1 . I may or can have had. 1 . We may or can have had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 
have had. have had. 

3. He may or can have had. 3. They may or can have had. 

Plu/ierfect Tense. 
Singular: Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or U We might, could, would 

should have had. or should have had. 

5. Thou mightst, couldst, 2, Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst,or shouldst have would, or should have 
had. had. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have had. or should have hadf 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Presdnt Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. If I have. . 1. If we have. ' 

^, If thou have. I . * 2. If ye or you have. 
:>. If he have \ ' 3. If they have. 



f Shall and -will, when they denote inclination, resolution, 
promise, may be considered, as well as their relations should 
and Tvould, as belonging to the potential mood. But as they 

fenerally signify futurity, they have been appropriated, as 
elping verbs, to the formation of the future tenses of the in- 
dicative and subjunctive moods. 

+ Grammarians, in genei'al, conjugate the present of the 
auxiliary in this manner. But we presume that this is tjie 
form of the verb, considered as a principal, not as an auxiiiaty 
verb. See page 200. Note 5. 

^ H 2 
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The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood, are^ 
in every respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of 
the indicative moodt; with the addition to the verb, of 
a conjunction, expressed or implied, denoting a condi^ 
tion, motive, wish, supposition, &c* It will be proper 
to direct the learner to repeat all the tenses of this 
mood, with a conjunction prefixed to each of thera. 
See, on this subject, the observations at page 103 ; and 
the notes on the nineteenth rule of syntax. 
Infinitive Mood. 
Present. To have. Perfect. To have had. 

Participles. 
Present or Acti-ve. Having. 
Perfect. Had. 

Comfiound Perfect, Having had. 
As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no vari- 
ation, in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (ex- 
cept in the present tense, and the second future tense, 
of verbs generaUy, and the present and imperfect 
tenses of the verb to be^) it would be superfluous to 
conjugate it in this work, through every tense. But 
all the other moods and tenses of the verbs, both in 
the active and passive voices, are conjugated at large, 
that the learners may have no doubts or misapprehen- 
sions respecting their particular forms. They to whom 
the subject of grammar is entirely new, and young 
persons especially, are much more readily and effectu- 
ally instructed, by seeing the parts of a subject so es- 
sential as the verb, unfolded and spread before them, 
in all their varieties, than by being generally and cur- 
sorily informed of the manner in which they may be 
exhibited. The time employed by the scholars, in 
consequence of this display of the 'Verbs, is of small 
moment, compared with the advantages which they 
will probably derive from the plan. 

It muy not, however, be generally proper for young 

i i^iii I ■■ ■ " - '-'■ ■ ' - ■ -» — I ■■ ■■■ *■ ■ II ■ ■ 

t Except that the second and third persons singular and plu- 
ral, of the second future tense, require the auxiliary *Aa//, shall, 
instead of -wiit, -will. TJius, ** He wi//have completed the work 
by mitlsummer," is the indicative forpi ; but the subjunctive 
ij#, " If he «Aa//have cpmplejted the work by roidgununftt*" 
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^rsons beginning the study of grammar, to commit to 
memory all the tenses of the verbs. If the simple tenses, 
namely, the present and the imperfect^ together with 
^^ first future tense^ should, in the first instance, be 
committed to memory, and the rest carefully perused 
and explained, the business will not be tedious to the 
scholars, and their progress will be rendered more ob- 
vious and pleasing. The general view of the subject, 
thus acquired and impressed, may afterwards be ex- 
tended with ease and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of thie 
learners, to make a few observations in this ' place, on 
some of the tenses, &c. The first is, that, in the poten- 
tial mood, swne grammarians confound the present 
witli the imperfect tense : and the perfect with the 
pluperfect. But that they are really distinct, and have 
an appropriate reference to time, correspondent to the 
definitions of those tenses, will appear from a few exam- 
ples : " I wished him to stay, but he would not ;** " I 
€ould not accomplish tlie business in time ?" " It was 
my direction that he should submit ;" " He was ill, but 
I thought he might live :" " I may havc^ misunderstood 
him :'* " He cannot have deceived me :" " He might 
have finished \ki^ Work sooner, but he could not have done 
it better." — It must, however, be admitted, that, on some 
occasions, the auxiliaries might, could, would, and 
-should, refer also to present and to future time. Se^ 
page 83. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliaiy wilL in the 
first person singular and plural of the secona future 
tense : and the auxiliary shall^ in the second and third 
persons of that tense, in the indic2itive mood, appear to 
be incorrectly applied. The impropriety of such as- 
sociations may be infefred from a few examples : " I 
will have had previous notice, whenever the event hap- 
pens :" " Thou Shalt have served thy apprenticeship 
before tlie end of the year ?" " He shall have completed 
his business when the messenger arrives." "I shall 
have had ; thou 'tvilt have served : he will have com- 
gleted," &c. would have been correct and applical)le. 
The peculiar import of these auxiliaries, as explained 
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in pages 98, under section 7, seems to account for thet 
impropriety in the applications just mentioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of 
admitting the second future, m both the indicative and 
subjunctive moods : but that this tense is applicable to 
both moods, will be manifest from the following exam- 
ples. " John will have earned his wages the next new- 
year's »day," is a simple declaration, and therefore in the 
indicative mood : " If he shall have finished his work 
when thebellringSjhe willbe entitled to the reward,'* 
is conditional and contingent, and is therefore in the 
subjClnctive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with 
one remark which may be useful to the young scholar, 
namely, that as the indicative mood is converted into 
the subjunctive, by the expression of a condition, mo- 
tive, wish, supposition, &c, being superadded to it ; so 
the potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into 
the subjunctive : as will be seen in the following exam- 
ples : " If I could deceive him, I should abhor it ;" 
" Though he should increase in wealth, he would not be 
chaiitable ;" " Even in prosperity he would gain no 
esteem, unless he should conduct himself better." 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To bcy is con- 
jugated as follows : 

TO BE, 





' 


Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Singular, 
lam. 
Thou art. 
He, she, or it is. 


PluraL 
1. We are. 
" 2. Ye or you afe. 
3. They are. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Singular, 
I was. 
Thou wast. 
He was. 


Imfierfect Tense, 

Plural, 

1 . We were. 

2. Ye or you w^e. 

3. They were. * 



Perfect Tense. 

Angular. Plurfil. 

1. 1 have been. 1. We have been. 

2. Thou hsat been. 2. Ye or you have be^p. 

3. He hath or has been. 3. They have been. 

Pluperfect TeTise. 

Singular, Plural. 

1 . I had been. ] . We had been. 

3. Thou hadst been. 2. Ye or you had been. 

3. He had been. . 3. They had beeiv 

Fir9t Future Teme, 

Singular. Plural. 

i. I shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. Ye or you shall or will B^. 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

Second Future Tenae. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. 1 shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

3. Thou wilt have been. 2. Ye or you will have be^. 
3. He will have been. 3. They will hav^ been. 

Imperative Mood. 

" Singular. Plural. 

1. Let me be. I. Let us be. 

2. Be thou or do thou be. 2. Be ye or y ou, or do ye Ue. 

3. Let him be. 3. Let them be. 

Potential Mood. 
Present Tenae. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I may or can be. 1. We may or can be. 

2. Thou may St or canst be. 2. Ye or you may or can be. 

3. He may or can be. 3* They mayor can be^ • 
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Imperfect Teiise. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would* 1. We might, could) woul<|^ 
or should be. or should be. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, couldy 
wouldst, or shouldst be. would, or should be. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might,couId,woul4i^ 
or should be. or should be. 

Perfect Tenae. 
Singular. ' Plural. 

I . I may or can have been. 1 . We may orcan have been. 
2.. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

have been. have been. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
been. been. 

Pluperfect Tenae. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I might, could, would, I. We might, could, would» 
or should liave been. or should have been. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst liave would, or should have 
been. been. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might,could,would^ 
or should have been. or should have been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tenae. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be. 2. If ye or you be 
p. If he be. 3. If they be. 

Imperfect Tenae. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were. 1 If we were. 

2. If thou wert. 2. If ye or you were. 

3. If he were. 3, If they were. 



The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the Indicdtive 
mood. See pages 90, \ 02, 103, and the notes under the 
nineteenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense, To be. Perfect. To have been. 

Participles. 

Present. Being. Perfect. Been. 

Comfiound Perfect. Having been. 

Sect. 7. The auxiliary Verba conjugated in their sim^ 

pie form ; with observations on their peculiar nature 

and force. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding auxili- 
ary verbs, to have^ and ;o bcy could not be conjugated 
through all the moods and> tenses, without the help of 
other auxiliary verbs; nantely, may^ can^ willy shally and 
their variations. 

That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unas- 
sisted by others, are of a very limited extent ; and that 
they are chiefly useful, in the aid which they afford in 
conjugating the principal verbs ; will clearly appear to 
the scholar, by a distinct conjugation of each of them, 
uncombined with any other. They are exhibited for 
his inspection ; not to be committed to memory. 

TO HAVE. 

Present Tense, 
^ing. 1. I have. 2. Thou hast. S. He hath or has* 
Plur. 1. We have. 2. Ye or you have. 3. They have. 

Imfierfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. I had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 
Plur. 1 . We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 
Perfect. I have had, &c. Pluperfect. 1 had had, &c. 
Participles. 
Present, Having. Perfect. Had. 
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TO BE. 




Present Tense* 




Sing. 1. lam. 2. Thou art. 3. 


Heh. 


jp/ur. I . . We are. 2. Ye or you arc. 3. 


They are. 


Imfierfect Tense. 




Sing. 1. I was. 2. Thou wast. 3. 


He was. 


f^lur. 1. We were. 2. Ye or you were. 3. 


They wepe. 



Farticifilcs. 

Present. Being. Perfect. Been. 

SHALL. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. Ishall.f 2. Thou shalt 3. He shall. 

Piur. i. We shall. 2. Ye or you shall. 3. They shalL 

Imfierfett Tense. 

^ng, \. 1 should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 
Ptur. 1 . We should.2 . Ye or you should. 3. They should. 

WILL. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. \. I will. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 

Plur. 1 . We will. 2. Ye or you will. 3. They wilL 

Imfierfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. I would. 2. Thou wouldst 3. He would. 
Plur. I. We would. 2. Ye or you would.3. Theywould. 
MAY. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. \. I may. 2. Thou mayst. 3. He may. 

Plur. 1. We may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They maj^ 

Imfierfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I might. 3. Thou mightst. 3. He might. 
Plur 1. We might. 2. Ye or you might. 3. They might. 



t Shall is here properly used in the present tense, having the 
same analogy to thovld that can has to could, metj to mighty an4 



•mil to -wouids 
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CAN. 
Present Tenae. 
Sing. l.Ican. 3. Thou canst 3. He can. 
Plur. i. We can. 2. Y« or you can. 3. They can. 

Imfierfect Tense, 
^ng, 1. I could. 2. Thou couldst. 3. He could. 
Plur. 1 . We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They^could. 

TO no. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. 1. I do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or does. 
Plur. 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3, They do. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I did. 2. Thou didst. 3. He did. 
Plur. 1. We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

Particijiles. 
Present. Domg. Perfect. Done. 

The verbs have^ be, willy and dOf when they are un- 
connected with a principal verb, expressed or under- 
stood, are not auxiliaries, but principal verbs : as, 
« We have enough ;" " I am grateful ;" <« He wills it 
to be so ;" " They do as they please." In this view, 
they also have their auxiliaries : as, << I shall have 
enough ;** « I will be grateful," &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will ap- 
pear from the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, 
with greater energy and positiveness : as, " I do speak 
truth ;" « I did respect him ;" " Here am I, for thou 
didst call me." They are of great use in negative 
sentences : as, " I do not fear ;" " I did not write." 
They are almost universally employed ia asking ques- 
tions : as, ^^Does he learn ?" «i>/rfhe not write?" 
They sometimes also supply the place of another verbf 
and make the repetition of it, in the same or a subse- 
quent sentence, unnecessary : as, << You attend not to 
I 
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your studies as he does ;** (i. e. as he attends, &c.) « I 
shall come if I can ; but if I do not^ please to excuse 
me ;" (i. e, if I come not.) 

Let not only expresses permission, but entreating, 
exhorting, commanding: as, " Let us know the truth;" 
" Let me die the death of the righteous ;" " Let not 
thy heart be too much elated with success ;" << Let thy 
inclination submit to thy duty." 

May and mi^ht express the possibility or liberty of 
doing a thing ; can and could^ the power : as, ^< It may 
rain ;*' " I may write or read ;" " He might have im- 
proved more than he has ;" *' He can write much bet- 
ter than he could last year." 

Musi is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity : as, " We must speak the truth, whenever 
we do speak, and must not prevaricate." 

TVilly in the first person singular and plural, inti- 
mates resolution and promising ; in the second and 
third person, only foretells: as, " I will reward the 
good, and will punish the wicked ;" " We will remem- 
ber benefits, and be grateful ;" ** Thou wilt, or he 
will, repent of that folly ;" "You or they will have a 
pleasant walk." 

Shall, on the contrary, in the first person, simply fore- 
tells ; in the second and third persons, promises, com- 
mands, or threatens : as, « I shall go abroad ;" " We 
shall dine at home ;" ** Thou shalt, or you shall, in- 
herit the land." " Ye shall do justice, and love mer- 
cy ;" " They shall account for their misconduct" The 
following passage is not translated according to the 
distinct and proper meanings of the words shall and 
rMl : *' Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life ; and I will dwell in the house of 
the Lord for ever ;" it ought to be, " JVill follow me,** 
and " I shall dwell."-— The foreigner who, as it is said, 
fell into the Thames, and cried out ; <* I will be drown- 
ed, no body shall help me ;" made a sad misapplica- 
tion of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the 
verbs nvill qx\A shall^ must be understood of explicative 
sentences ; for when the sentence is interrogative, just 
I he reverse, for the most part, takes place ; thus, << I 
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shall go ; you will go ;" express event only : but, " ntriil 
you get ?" imports intention ; and, " shall I go ?'* refers 
to the will of another. But, " He sliall go," and *' shall 
he go ?" both imply will ; expressing or referring to a 
command* 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some 
alteration ; as the learners will readily perceive by a 
few examples : " He shall proceed," " If he slmll pro- 
ceed ;" " You shall consent," " If you shall consent." 
These auxiliaries are sometimes interchanged, in the 
indicative and subjunctive moods, to convey the same 
meaning of the auxiliary : as, " He will not i-etum," 
« If he shall not return ;" « He shall not return," " If 
he will not return," 

ffould^ primarily denotes inclination of will ; and 
should, obligation : but they both vary their import, and 
are often used to express simple event. 

Section 8. The Conjugation of Regular Verba, 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Activ'e are called Regular, when 
they form their imperfect tense of the indica- 
tive mood, and their perfect participle, by 
adding to the verb, edy or d only when the 
verb ends in e : as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perf Particip. 

I favour. I favoured. Favoured. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the 
following manner. 

TO LOVE. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I love*. 1 . We love. 

2. Thou lovest. 2. Ye or you lore. 

3. He, she, or it, loveth or loves. 3. They love. 



• In the present and imperfect tenses, we use a different 
form of the verb, when we mean to express energy and posi- 
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Imfi€rfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I loved. 1. We loved. 

2. Thou lovcdst. 2. Yc or you loved. 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. " 

1. I have loved. 1. We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. Ye or you have loved. 

3. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

Plufierfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loyed. 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

First Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will love. 1. We shall or will love. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love. 2. Ye or you shall or will Iovq. 
.3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

Second Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 3. They will have loved. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are 
formed of the principal, without an auxiliary verb i as, 
« I love, I loved." The compound tenses are such as 
cannot be formed without an auxiliary verb : as, " I 
have loved ; I Imd loved ; I shall or will love ; I /nay 
love ; I may be loved ; I may have been loved ;** &c. 
These cpmpounds are, however, to be considered as 
only different forms of the same verb. 

tiveness ; as,," I do love ; thou dost love ; he does love ; I did 
love ; thou didst love ; he did love:* 
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Imperative Mood. 

Singular, Plural. 

\. Let me love. 1. Let us love. 

2. Love, or love thou, or do 2. Love, or love ye, or you, 
thou love- or do ye love. 

3. Let him love. 3« Let them love. 

Potential Mood. 
Present Tenae, 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I may or can love. 1. We may or can love. 

2. Thou maystor canBtk>ve.2. Ye or you mayor can love. 

3. He may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

Imjierfect Tense . 

Singular. Plural. 

\. I might, could, would, or 1 . We "might, could, Mrou(^, 
sbould love . or should love. 

2. Thoumightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, of shouldst love, would, or should love. 

3. He might, could, would 3. T hey might, could, would, 
or should love. or should love. 

Perfect Teme. 

Singular. Plural. 

\ . I may or can have loved. 1 • We mayor can have loved.. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 
have loved. have loved. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have; 
loved. loved. 

Pluperfect Tenser 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, eould, would, 1. We might, could, would^ 
or should have loved. or should have loved. 

2. Thoumightst^couldst, 2. Ye fir you might, could,, 
wouldst,or shouldst have would, or should have; 
loved. loved. . 

3. He might, could, wouldi, 3. They might, could, would,, 
or should have loved. or should have loved.. 

12. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Smgulcr. Plural. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

The remaining tenses of this mood, are, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative 
mood. See page 90, and page 103. 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark in this 
place, that though only the conjunction if is affixed to 
the verb, any other conjunction proper for the sub- 
junctive mood, may, with equal propriety, be occa- 
sionally annexed. The instance given is sufficient to 
explain the subject: more would be tedious and tend 
to embarrass the learner. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present, To love. Perfect, To have loved. 

Particitiies. 

Present. Loving. Perfect. Loved. 

Covi/ioimd Perfect. Having loved. 

The active verb may bo conjugated differently, by- 
adding its present or active participle to the auxiliary 
verb to dr, through all its moods and tenses ; as, in- 
stead of " I teach, thou tcachest, he teaches," &c. : we 
may say, " I am teaching, thou art teaching, he is 
teaching,'* kc. : and instead of " 1 taught," &c. " I 
was teaching," 8cc. and so on, through all the varia- 
tions of the auxiliary. This mode of conjugation has, 
on particular occasions, a peculiar propriety ; and con- 
tributes to the harmony and precision of the language. 
These forpis of expression are adapted to particular 
acts, not to general habits, or affections of the mind. 
They are very frequently applied to neuter verbs ; as, 
«' I am musing ; he is sleeping*." 

♦ As the participle, in this mode of conjugation, performs 
the office of a verb, through all the moods and tenses ; and as 
it implies the idea of time, and governs the objective case of 
nouns and pronouns, in the same manner as verbs do ; is it 
not manifest, that it is a species or form of the verb, and that 
it cannot be properly considered as a distinct part of speech. ? 
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Some grammarians apply, what is called the conjunc- 
tive termination^ to the persons of the principal verb, 
and to its auxiliaries, through all the tenses of the sub- 
juncdve mood. But this is certainly contrary to the 
practice of good writers. Johnson applies this termina- 
tion to the present and perfect tenses only. Lowth re- 
stricts it entirely to the present tense ; and Priestley 
confines it to the present and imperfect tenses. This 
difference of opinion amongst grammarians of such 
eminence, may have contributed to that diversity of 
practice, so observable in the use of the subjunctive 
mood. Uniformity in this point is highly desirable. It 
would materially assist both teachers and learners ; 
and would constitute a considerable impr6vement in our 
language. On this subject, we adopt the opinion of Dr. 
Lowth ; and conceive we are fully warranted by his 
authority, and that of the most correct and elegant 
writers, in limiting the conjunctive termination of the 
principal verb, to the second and third persons singular 
of Xhefireaent tense. 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, re- 
pecting the extent and variations of the subjunctive 
mood, but a few of them have even doubted the exis- 
tence of such a mood in the English language. These 
writers assert, that the verb has no variation from* the 
indicative ; and that a conjunction added to the verb> 
gives it no title to become a distinct mood ; or, at most^ 
no better than it would have, if any other particle were 
joined to it. To these observations it may be replied-; 
1st. It is evident, on inspection, that, in the subjunctive 
mood, the present tense of the principal verbs, the 
present and imperfect tenses of the verb to be^ and the 
second and third persons, in both numbers, of the se- 
cond future tenses of all verbs* ; require a variation 
from the forms which those tenses have in the indica- 
tive mood. So much difference in the form of the 
verb, would warrant a correspondent distinction of 
mood, though the remaining parts of the subjunctive 
were, in all respects, similar to those of the indicative. 

* We think it has been proved, that the auxiliary is a consti- 
tuent part of the verb to which it relates : that tiie principal 
and its auxiliary form but one verb. 
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In other languages, a principle of this nature has been 
admitted, both in the conjugation of verbs, and the de- 
clension of nouns. 2d. There appears to be as much 
propriety, in giving a conjunction the power Of assist- 
ing to form the subjunctive mood, as there is in allow** 
ing the particle to to have an effect in the formation of 
the infinitive moodf. 3d. A conjunction added to the 
verb, show» the manner of being, doing, or suffering, 
which other particles cannot show : they do not coa- 
lesce with the verb, and modify it, as conjunctions do. 4th. 
It may be said, " If contingency constitutes the sub- 
junctive mood, then it is the sense of a phrase, and not a 
conjunction, that determines this mood." But a little 
reflection will show, that the ccuitingent sense lies in th€ 
meaning and force of the conjunction, expressed or un- 
derstood. 

This subject may be farther illustrated, by the follow 
ing observations. — Moods have a foundation in nature. 
They show what is certam ; what is possible ; what is 
conditional ; what is commanded. They express also 
other conceptions and volitions; all signifying the man- 
ner of being, doing, or suffering. But as it would tend 
to obscure, rather than elucidate the subject, if the 
moods were particularly enumerated, grammarians 
have very properly given them such combinations and 
arrangements, as serve to explain the nature of this 
part of language, and to render tlie knowledge of it 
easily attainable. 

The grammars of some languages contain a greater 
number of the moods, than others, and exhibit them in 
different forms. The Greek and Roman tongues denote 
them, by particular variations in the verb itself. This 
form, however, was the effect of ingenuity and improve- 
ment : it is not essential to the nature of the subject. 
The moods may be as effectually designated by a plural- 
ity of words, as by a change in the appearance of a single 
word ; because the same ideas are denoted, and the same 
ends accomplished, by either manner of expression. 

f Conjunctions have an influence on the mood of the fol- 
lowing verb. JBr. £f.cUtie* 
Conjunctions have sometiroes a government of moods. 

jQr. LosvilL. 
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On this ground, the moods of the English verb, as 
well as the tenses, are, with great propriety^ formed 
partly by the principal verb itself, and partly by the as- 
sistance which that verb derives from other words. 
For further observations, relative to the views and senti- 
ments here advanced, see pages 78 — 80. 84—86. 108— 
111. 201—203. 

PASSIVE. 

Vjerbs Passive are called regular, when 
they form their perfect participle by the ad- 
dition of d or edy to the verb : as, from the 
verb "To love," is formed the passive, "I 
am loved, I was loved, I shall be loved,*' &c. 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary to bcy through 
all its changes of number, person, mood, and 
tensei in the following manner. 

TO BELOVED, 

Indicative Mood. 

Prenent^ Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I am loved. 1 . We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are loved. 

3. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

Imfierfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was loved. I. We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 2. Ye or you were loved. 

3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. "- 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved^ 

2. Thou hast been loved. 2. Ye or you have been loved. 
S.Hehath or has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

Plufierfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I had been loved. 1 . We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2, Ye or you had been loved. 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 
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Iniinitive Mood. 

Present Tense. Perfect. 

To be loved. To have been loved. 

Participles. 

Present. Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive* Loved. 

Comfiound Perfect. Having been loved. 

When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the 
principal verb, the auxiliary goes through all the varia- 
tions of person and number, and the participle itself 
continues invariably the same. When there are two 
or more auxiliaries joined to the participle, the first of 
them only is varied according to person and number. 
The auxiliary must admits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active : but as 
it partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive : it ad- 
mits, in many instances, of the passive form, retaining 
still the neuter signification ; as, " I am arrived ;" " I 
was gone ;" " I am grown." The auxiliary verb am, 
wasy in this case, precisely defines the time of the action 
or event, but does not change the nature of it : the pas- 
sive form still expressing, not properly a passion, but 
only a state or condition of being. 

Sjection 9. Observations on Passive Verba. 

Some writers on grammar assert, that there are no 
Passive Verbs in the English language, because we have 
no verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of 
them bein^ formed by the different tenses of the auxili- 
ary to bcy joined to the passive participle of the verb. 
This is, howtver, to mistake the true nature of the 
Er4 \A\ verb ; and to regulate it, not on the principles 
of our own tongue, but on those of foreign languages. 
The conju^iiiion, or the variation, of the English verb, 
to answer all the purposes of verbs, is accon>plished by 
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tbe means of auxiliaries ; and if it be alleged that we 
have no passive verbs, because we cannot exhibit them 
without having recourse to helping verbs, it may with 
equal truth be said, that we have no fierftct^ filufitrf^cty 
ox future tense ^ in the indicative or subjunctive mood ; 
since these, as wejlas some other parts of the verb ac< 
tive, are formed byateiiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an 
auxiliary to conjugate some of their tenses : namely, the 
former, in the preterit of the optative and subjunctive 
moods ; and the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of 
the indicative, the perfect, pluperfect, and future, of the 
subjunctive mood, and the perfect of Uie infinitive. The 
deponent verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to 
conjugate several of their tenses* This statement abun- 
dantly proves that the conjugation of a verb in the learn- 
ed languages does not consist solely in varving the form 
of the original verb. It proves that these languages, 
like our own language, sometimes conjugate with an 
auxiliary, and sometimes without it. There is, indeed, a 
difference. What the learned languages require to be 
done, in some instances, the peculiar genius of our own 
tongue obliges us to do, in active verbs, principally, 
and in passive ones, universally. In short, the variation 
of the verb, in Greek and Latin, is gerierally accom- 
plished by prefixes, or terminations, added to the verb 
itself ; in English by the addition of auxiliaries. 

The English tongue is, in many respects, materially 
different from the leanied languages. It is, therefore, 
very possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead 
and perplex others, by an undistinguishing attachment 
to the principles and arrangement of the Greek and 
Latin Grammarians. Much of the confusion and per- 
plexity, whioh we meet with in the writings of sotne 
English Grammarians, on the subject of verbs, moods, 
and conjugations, has arisen from the misapplication of 
names. Weave apt to think, that the old names must 
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always be attached to the identical forms and things to 
which they were anciently attached. But if we rectify 
this mistake, and properly adjust the names to the (Pe- 
culiar forms and nature of the things in our own lan- 
guage, we shall be clear and consistent in our ideas ; and 
consequently, better able to represent them intelligibly 
to those whom we wish to inform. ^ 

The observations which we have made under this 
head, and on the subject of the moods in another place, 
will not apply to the declension and cases of the nouns, 
so as to require us to adopt names and divisions similar 
to those of the Greek and Latin languages : for we 
should then have more cases than there are pre- 
positions in connexion with the article and noun : and 
after all, it would be a useless, as well as an unwieldy ap- 
paratus ; since every English preposition points to, and 
governs, but one case, namely the objective ; which is 
also true with respect to our governing verbs and par- 
ticiples. But the con j ugation of an English verb in form , 
through all its moods and tenses, by means of aux:iliaries» 
so far from being useless or intricate, is a beautiful and 
regular display of it, and indispensably necessary to the 
language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, that on the same 
ground that the voices, moods and tenses, are admitted 
into the English tongue, in the forms for which we have 
contended, we should also admit the dual number, the 
paulo post future tense, the middle voice, and all the 
moods and tenses which are to be found in Greek and 
Latin. But this objection, though urged with much re- 
liance on its weight, is not well founded. If the.arrange- 
ment ot the moods, tenses, &c. which we have adopted, 
is suited to the idiom of our tongue ; and the principle, 
on which they are adopted, is extended as far as use and 
convenience require j where is the impropriety, in ar- 
resting our progress, and fixing our forms at the point 
of utility ? A principle may be warrantably adopted, and 
carried to a precise convenient extent, wiihout subject- 
ing its supporters to the charge of inconsistency, for not * 
pursuing it beyond the line of use and propriety. 

... _.J 
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The importance of giving the ingenious student 
clear and just ideas of the nature of our verbS) moods » 
and tenses, will apologize for the extent of the Author's 
remarks on tliese subjects, both here and elsewhere, 
and for his solicitude to simplify and explain them.— 
He thinks it has been proved, that the idiom of our 
tongue demands the arrangement he has given to the 
English verb ; and that though the learned languagesi 
with respect to the voices, moods, and tenses, are, in 
general, differently constructed from the English 
tongue, yet, in some respects, they ar« so similar to it) 
as to warrant the principle which he has adopted. See 
pages 78— 80. 84—86. 102—104. 201—203. 

Sect. 10. OJ Irregular Verba. 

Irregitlar Verbs are those which do not 
form their imperfect tense, and their perfect 
participle, by the addition of d or ed to the 
verb: as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

I begin, I began, begun. 

. I know, I knew, known. 

IRREGULAR VERBS ARE OF VARIOUS SORTS. 

1 . Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, 
and perfect participle, the same : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put. put. 

2. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect 
participle, the same : as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sold, sold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect 
participle, different : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 
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MaDf verbs become irregular by contraction ; as^ 
<< feed, fed ; leave, left :'^ others by the termination en : 
as, ^^ fall, fell, fallen :" others by the termination ght ; 
as^ (' buy, bought ; teach, taught/' &c. 

The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is ppc- 
gumed, be found both comprehensive and accurate. 



present. 


Imperfect. 


Perf or Pass. Part. 




Abide, 


abode. 


abode. 




Am, 


was. 


been. 




Arise, 


arose. 


arisen. 




Awake, 


awoke, R. 


awaked* 




Bear,/o Artw^^ybrf A,bare, 


bom. 




Bear, to carry ^ 


bore, 


borne. 




Beat, 


beat, 


beaten, beat. 


' 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. 




Bend, 


bent, 


bent. 




Bereave, 


bereft, r. 


bereft, r. 




Beseech, 


besought. 


besought. 




Bid, 


bid, bade, 


bidden, bid 




Bind, 


bound, 


bound. 




Bite, 


bit, 


bitten, bit. 




Bleed, 


bled, 


bled. 




Blow, 


blew, 


blown. 




Break, 


broke. 


broken. 




Breed, * 


bred, 


bred. 




Bring, 


brought. 


brought. 




Build, 


built. 


built. 




Burst, 


burst, 


burst. 




Buy, 


bought. 


bought* 


1 


Cast, 


cast, 


cast. 


' 


Catch, 


caught, Rs 


caught, r. 




Chide, 


chid, 


chidden, chid. 




Choose, 


chose. 


chosen. 




Cleave, to stick 
or adhere f 


1 REGULAR. 




« 


Cleave, to gfility 


clove, or cleft. 


cleft, cloven-. 
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Present. 


Imperfect. 


Pcrf. or Pass. Part. 


Cling, 


clung, 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed, 


clad, R. 


Come, 


came. 


come. 


Cost, 


cost, 


cost. 


Crow, 


crew, R. 


crowed. 


Creep, 


crept. 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut. 


cut. 


Dare, to venture^ durst, 


dared. 


Dare,R. to chalUngem 




Deal, 


dealt, &. 


dealt, R. 


Dig, 


dug, R. 


dug, R. 


Do, 


did. 


done. 


Di-aw, 


drew. 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove, 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank, 


drunk. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, B. 


dwelt, R. 


Eat, 


eat, or ate, 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt, 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought, 


fought. 


Find, 


found. 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung, 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew. 


flown. 


Forget, 


forgot. 


forgotten, forgot. 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


Get, 


got, 


gott 


GUd, 


gilt,R. . 


gilt, R. 


Gird, 


girt, R. 


girt, R. 


Give, 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


gone. 


* Grave, 


graved, 


graven, r. 


t Chtten 18 


nearly obsolete. lu 


compound forgotten is still 


in good use. 
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Present. 


Imperfect. 


Perf. or Pass. Part. 


Grind, 


-groond. 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew, 


grown. . 


Have, 


had, 


had. 


Hang, 


hung, R. 


hung, R. 


Hear, 


heard, 


heard. 


Hew, ' 


hewed, 


hewn, R. 


Hide, 


hid. 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit. 


hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


held. 


H'ort, 


hurt. 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


kept. 


Knit, 


knit, R. 


knit, R. 


Know, 


knew. 


known. 


Lade, 


laded. 


laden. 


Lay, 


laid, 


laid. 


Lead, 


led. 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


left 


Lend, 


lent. 


-lent. 


Let, 


let, 


let. 


Lie, /o&Vcfown, 


lay, 


lain. 


Load, 


loaded. 


laden, r. 


Lose, 


lost, 


lost. 


Make, 


made. 


made. 


Mcct| 


met. 


met 


Mow, 


moiwd^ 


mown, R. 


Pay, 


paid, 


paid. 


Put, 


put, 


put. 


Bead, 


rcadr 


read. 


Rend, 


rent, 


rent. 


Rid, 


rid. 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode-. 


rode, ridden, t 


Ring, 


rung, rang. 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose, 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived, 


riven. 


Run, 


ran. 


run. 


Saw, 


sawed. 


sawn, R. 



\ Biddcti is nearly pbsoletev 
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US 


ftesent.- 


Imperfect 


Pcrf. or Pass. Part. 


Say, 


said, 


said. 


See, 


saw, • 


seen. 


Seek, 


sought, 


sought. 


Sell, 


sold, 


sold. 


Send, 


sent. 


sent. 


Set, 


set, 


set. 


Shake, 


shook. 


shaken. 


Shape, 


shaped. 


shaped, shapen. 


Shave, 


shaved, 


shaven, r. 


Shear, 


sheared. 


shorn. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shed. 


Shine, 


shone, r. 


shone, k. 


Show, 


showed, 


shown* 


Shoe, 


shod. 


shod. 


Shoot, 


shot, 


shot. 


Shrink, 


. shrunk. 


shrunk. 


Shred, 


shred, 


shred. 


Shm, 


shut. 


shut. 


of"?' 


sung, sang, 


sung. 


Sink, 


sunk, sank, 


sunk. 


Sit, 


sat, 


sat. 


Slay, 


slew, 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


slept. 


Slide, 


slid. 


slidden. 


Sling, 


slung, 


slung. 


Slink, 


slunk. 


slunk. 


SUt, 


slit, R. 


slit or slitted. 


Smite^ 


smote. 


smitten. 


So^ 


sowed. 


sown, R. 


Speak, 


spoke, 


spoken. 


Speed, 


sped. 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent. 


spent. 


Spill, 


spilt, R. 


spilt, R. 


Spin, 


spun, 


spun. 


Spit, 


spit, spat. 


spit, spitten.l 




t Spitten IS nearly obsolete. 
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Present. 


Imperfect 


Perf. or Paw. Parf: 


Split, 
Spread, 


sp^^d. 


split, 
spread. 


Spring, 


sprung, sprang, 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood. 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck. 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung. 


stung. 


Stink, 


stunk. 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or strid, 


. stridden. 


Strike, 


struck. 


struck or jjrickeft. 


String, 


strung. 


strung. ** 


Strive, 


strove. 


striven. 


Strow or strew, 


strowe4.,trewed,J«--';^7«* 


Swear, 


swore. 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


swet, R. 


swet, R. 


Swell, 


swelled, 


swollen, R. 


Swim, 


swum, swam, 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung. 


swung. 


Take, 


took. 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught, 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore. 


torn. 


Tell, 


told. 


told. 


Think, 


thought. 


thought. 


Thrive, 


throve, r. 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw. 


thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust. 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod, 


trodden. • 


Wax, 


waxed, 


waxen, R. # 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept. 


wept. 


Win, 


won. 


won. 


Wind, 


wound. 


wound. 


Work, 


wrought, 


wrought or workjBd, 


Wring, 


wrung. 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote, 


written. 
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In the preceding list, some of the verbs will be found 
to be conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and 
those which admit of the regular form are marked with 
an R. There is a preference to be given to some of 
these, which custom and judgment must determine* 
Those preterits and participles which ai*e first mentioned 
in the list, seem to be the most eligible. The Compiler 
has not inserted such verbs as are irregular only in fe- 
miliar writing or discourse, and which ai*e improperly 
terminated by r, instead cS ed: as, learnt, spelt, spilt, Sec. 
These should be avoided in every sort of composition. 
It is, however, proper to observe, that some contrac- 
tions of ^^ into r, are unexceptionable : and others, the 
enly established foniis of expression : as^ crept, dwelt, 
gilt, &c. : and lost, felt, slept, &c. These allowable and 
necessary contractions must therefore be carefully dis- 
tinguished, by the learner, from those that are excep- 
tionable. The words which are obsolete have also been 
emitted, that the learner might not be induced to mis- 
take them for words in present use. Such are, wreathen, 
drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, holden, boundcn, &c. : 
and swang, wrang, slank, sti*awed, gat, brake, tare^ 
ware, &c. ' ^ 

Sect. 11. Of Defective Verba; and of the different 
vfuya in which verba are conjugated. 

Defective verbs jare those which are used 
obIjt in some of their moods and tenses. 

The princifial of them are theae. 
Present Imperfect. Perf or Pass. Part. 

Can, could, ' 

May, might, ■ 

Shall, should, 

Will, would, 

Must, must, - 

Ought, ought, '■ 

- . ■ ^uoth, ■■'>'■■'' 
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That the verbs must and oughf have both a present 
and past significatioD) appears from the following sen- 
tences : '< I must own that I am to blame ^" " He must 
have been mistaken ;'* « Speaking things which they 
ought not;" " These ought ye to have done." 

In most languages there are some verbs which are 
defective with respect to persons. These are deno- 
minated imfier aortal verbs. They are used only in the 
third person, because they refer to a subject peculiarly 
appropriated to that person ; as, *< It rains, it snows, it 
hails, it lightens, it thunders." But as the word imfzeV' 
sonal implies a total absence of persons, It is improper- 
ly applied to those verbs which have a person : and 
hence it is manifest, that there is no such thing in 
English, nor indeed, in any language, as a sort of verbs 
really impersonal. 

The whole number of verbs in the English language, 
regular and irregular, simple and compounded, takea 
together, is about 4300. The number of irregular 
verbs, the defective included, is about 177.t 

Some Grammarians have thought that the English 
verbs^ as well as those of the Greek, Latin, French, and 
other languages^ might be classed into several conjuga- 
tions ; and that the three different terminations of the 
participle might be the distinguishing characteristics. 
They have accordingly proposed three conjugations ; 
namely, the first to consist of verbs, the participles of 
• which end in ed^ or its contraction t ; the second, of 
those ending in ght ; and the third of those in en. But 
as the verbs of the first conjugation, would so f greatly 
exceed in number those of both the others, as may be 
seen by the preceding account of them, and as those 
of the third conjugaticm are so vaiious in their fornix 
and incapable of being reduced to one plain rule ; it 
seems better in practise, as. Dr. Lowth justly observes* 
,to consider the first in ed as the only regular form, and 
the other as deviations from it ; after the example of 
the Saxon and German Grammarians. 

t The whole number of wordsj in the English language, is 
abo^t thirty-fire thousand. 



Before we close the account of the yeri)ft, it may af- 
fi»i*d mstruction to the learners, to be informed, more 
pai'ticularly than they have been, that different nations 
liave made use of different contrivances for marking^ 
the tenses and moods of their verbs. The Greeks and 
l^atins distinguish them, as well aa the cases of their 
nouns, adjectives, and pailiciples, by varying* the ter- 
mination, or otherwbe changing tiie form, of the ¥^ord ; 
retaining, however, those radical letters, which prove 
the inflection to be of the same kindred with its root. 
The modem tongues, particularly the English, abound 
in auxiliary words, which vary the meaning of the 
noun, or the verb, without requiring any considerable 
varieties of inflection. Thus, / do lovCf I did love^ I 
have lo-ved^ I had lovedy I shail lovcy have the same im- 
port with amo^amabaniy amarvi^ amaveram^ amabo, 1% 
is obvious, that a language, like the Greek and Latin, 
which can thus comprehend in one word the meaning; 
of two or- three words, must have some advantages over 
those which are not so comprehensive. Perhaps, in- 
deed, it may not be more perspicuous ; but, in the ar- 
rangement of words, and consequently in harmony and 
energy, as well as in conciseness, it may be much more 
elegant. 

CHAPTER vit. 
Of Advirres. 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, an adjective, and sometimes to another 
adverb, to express some quality or circum- 
stance respecting it : as, " He reads well ;" 
" A tnily good man >" ** He writes very cor- 
rectly.^' 

Some adverbs are compared, thus ; " Soon, 
sooner, soonest ;" "often, oftener, oftenest.'* 
Those ending in /j/, are compared by more 
and most : as, *^ Wisely, more wisely, mos^ 
wisely.'* 
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Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to 
express compendiously in one word, what must other- 
wise have required two or more : as, " He acted wise- 
ly," for, he acted with wisdom ; " prudently/' for, with 
prudence ; « he did it here," for, he did it in this 
place ; " exceedingly," for, to a great degree ; "often 
and seldom," for many, and for few times; "very," 
for, in an eminent degree, &c. 

There are many words in the English language that 
are somedmes used as adjectives, and sometimes as ad- 
verbs : as, " More men than women were there ;" or, 
" I am more diligent than he." In tlie former sentence 
more is evidently an adjective, and in the latter an ad- 
verb. There are others that are sometimes used as 
substantives, and sometimes as adverbs : as, "To-day's 
lesson is longer than yesterday's ;" here to-day and 
yesterday^ are substantives, because they are words 
that make sense of tliemselves, and admit besides of a 
genitive case : but in the phrase, " He came home 
yesterday, and sets out again to-day," they are adverbs 
of time, because they answer to the question when. 
The adverb much is used as all three : as, " Where 
much is given, much is required ;" " Much money 
has been expended ;" " It is much better to go than to 
stay." In the first of these sentences, much is a sub- 
stantive ; in the second, it is. an adjective ; and in the 
third, an adverb. In short, nothing but the sense caii 
determine what they are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced 
to certain classes, the chief of which are those of 
Number, Order, Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or 
Quality, Doubt, Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation^ 
and Comparison. 

1. Of number : as, " Once, twice, thrice," &c. 

2. Of order : as, " First, secondly, thirdly^ fourthly, 
fifthly, lastly, finally," &c. 

3. 0£ filace : as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere, 
anywhere, somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hi- 
ther, thitlier, upward, downward, forward, backward, 
whence, hence, thence, whitliersoever," &:c. 



4. Of time. 

Of time present : as, " Now, to-day," &c. 

Of time /last : as, " Already, before, lately, yester- 
day, heretofore, hitherto, long since, long ago," Sec. 

Of time to come : as, " To-morrow, not yet, hereaf- 
ter, henceforth, henceforward, by and by, insldutl}-, 
presently, immediately, straightways," Sec. 

Of time indefinite : as, « Oft, gftcn, oft-times, 
often-times, sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, 
monthly, yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, 
ag?dn," &CC. 

5. Of quantity : as, " Much, little, sufficiently, how 
much, how great, enough, abundantly," Sec. 

6. Of manner, or quality : as, " Wisely, foolishly, 
justly, unjustly, quickly, slowly," &c. Adverbs of 
quality are the most numerous kind ; and they are ge- 
nerally formed by adding the termination ly to an ad- 
jective or participle, or changing le into ly : as, " Bad, 
badly ; cheerful, cheerfully ; able, ably \ admirable, ad- 
mirably." 

7. Of doubt : as, « Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, 
perchance." 

8. Of affirmation : as, " Verily, truly, undoubtedly, 
doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really," See. 

9. Of negation : as, '' Nay, no, not, by no means, 
not at all, in no wise," 8cc. 

10. Of interrogation : as, « How, why, wherefore, 
whether," Stc. 

11. Of comfiarieon : as, " More, most, better, best, 
worse, worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike," Sue. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, tliere are ma- 
ny which are formed by a combination of several of the 
prepositions with the adverbs of place here^ there^ and 
where : as, " Hereof, thereof, whereof ; hereto, there- 
to, whereto; hereby, thereby, whereby; herewith, 
therewith, wherewith ; herein, therein, wherein ; there- 
fore, (i. e. there-for,) wherefore, (i. e. where-for,) here- 
upon' or hereon, thereupon or thereon, whereupon or 
whereon," &c Except therefore^ these ai'e seldom 
* used. 
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In some instances the preposition suffers no changev 
but becomes an adverb merely by its application : as 
when we say, " he rides about ;'* " he was near fall- 
ing ;" " but do not after lay the blame on me." 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed 
of nouns and the article a : as, " Aside, atliirst, afoot, 
ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, afloat/* 
&c. 

The words nvhen and where ^ and all others of the 
same nature, such as whence^ nvhither^ whenever ^ wher- 
ever^ &c. may be properly called adverbial conjunc- 
tions^; because they participate the nature both of ad- 
verbs and conjunctions : of conjunctions, as they con- 
join sentences ; of adverbs, as they denote the attri^- 
butes either of time^ or of place. 

It may be particularly observed with respect to the 
word therefore^ that it is an adverb, when, without 
jommg sentences, it only gives the sense of, for that 
reason. When '»<: gives that sense, and also connects, 
it is a conjunction : as, " He is good, therefore he is 
happy." The same observation may be extended to 
the words consequently^ accordingly, and the like. 
When these ^rc subjoined to and, or joined ioif since\ 
&c. they are adverbs, the connexion being made with- 
out their help : when they appear single, and unsup- 
ported by any other connective, they may be called 
conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what ne- 
-cessity there is for adverbs of time, when verbs are 
provided with tenses^ to show that circumstance. The 
answer is, though tenses may be sufficient to denote 
the greater distinctions of time, yet, to denote them 
all by the tenses would be a perplexity without end. 
What a variety of forms must be given to the verb, to 
denote yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, formerly, lately, 
just now, no%v, immediately, presently, soon, hereafter, 
&c. It was this consideration that made the adverbs 
of time necessary, over and above the tenses. 
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into above 


at 


off 


within below 


near 


on or upoi> 


without between 


up 


among 


over beneath 


down 


after 


under from 


before 


about 


through beyond 


behind 


against 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Of PSEPOSI*tIONS, 

Prepositions serve to connect words with 
one another, and show the relation between 
them. They are, for the most part, put be- 
fore nouns and pronouns : as, " He went 
from London to York ;" " She is above dis- 
guise ;" " They are, instructed &/ him." 

The following is a list of the principal prepositions : 

Of 
to 

for 
by 
wUh 
in 

Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a prepo- 
sition ; as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook : and this 
composition sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; 
as, to understand, to withdraAv, to forgive. But in 
English, the preposition is more frequently placed af- 
ter the verb, and separately from it, like an adverB, in 
■which situation it is not less apt to affect the sense of 
it, and to give it a new meaning ; and may still be con- 
sidered as belonging to the verb, and as a part of it. 
As, /o cast, is to throw ; but to cast upy or to compute, 
an account, is quite a different thing : thus, to faU on, 
to bear out, to give over ; &c. So that the meaning 
of the verb, and the propriety of the phrase, depend 
on the preposition subjoined. 

In the composition of many words, there are cert^n 
syllables employed, which Grammarians have called 
inseparable prepositions : as, be, con, tHzs, &c. in be- 
deck, conjoin, mistake : but as they are not words of 
any kind, they cannot properly be called a species of 
preposition. 
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One great use of prepositions, in English, is, io b^- 
press those relations, which, in some languages, are 
chiefly marked by cases, or the different endings of 
Boiins. See page 54. The necessity and use of them 
will appear from the following examples. If we say, 
<* he writes a pen," " they ran the river," " the tower 
fell the Greeks/' « Lambeth is Westminster- Abbey," 
there is observable, in each of these expressions, either 
a total want of connexion, or such a connexion as pro- 
duces falsehood or nonsense : and it is evident, that, 
before they can be turned into sense, the vacancy must 
be filled up by some connecting word : as thus, " He 
^vritea with a pen ;" ** they ran toivarda the river '^* 
<* the tower fell ufion the Greeks ;" " Lambeth is ovek 
aga inst Westminster-Abbey." We see by these in- 
stances, how prepositions may be necessary to connect 
those words, which in their signification are not natu- 
rally connected. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation, 
seem to have denoted relations of place ; but they are 
now used figuratively to express other relations. Fop' 
example, as they who are alcove have in several respects 
the advantage of such as are 6e/ow, prepositions express- 
ing high and low places are used for superiority and in- 
feriority in general : as, •< He is above disguise ;" " we 
serve under a good master ;" " he rules over a willin^^ 
people ;** " we should do nothing beneath our charac- 
ter.'* 

The importance of the prepositions will be further 
perceived by the explanation of a few of them. 

Of denotes possession or belonging, an effett or con- 
sequence, and Qther relations connected with these : 
as, "The house of my friend;" that is, "the house 
belonging to my friend ;" « He died of a fever ;" that 
is, " in consequence of a fever," 

To or unto^ is opposed to from ; as, " He rode from 
Salisbury to Winchester." 

J^or indicates the cause or motive of any action or 
circumstance, &c. as, "He loves her /or (that is on 
account of) her amiable qualities." 
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By is generally used with reference to the cause, 
agent, means, &c. ; as, « He was killed 6y a fail ;" that 
is, " a fall was the cause of his being killed ;" " This 
house was built by him ;" that is, « he was the builder 
of it" 

With denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &c. ; 
as, " We will go loith you ;" " They are on goodtenns 
with each other."— PFeVA also alludes to the instrument 
or means ; as, « He was cut with a knife," 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being 
or acting, Sec. as, « He was born in (that is, during) the 
year 1720 ;" " He dwells m the city ;" "She lives in af- 
fluence." 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any 
kind : as, " He retired into the country ;" « Copper is 
converted into brass." 

Within relates to something comprehended in any 
place or time : as, " They are within the house ;" « He 
beg?Ln and finished his work within the limited time." 

The signification o^ without is opposite to that oi ninth- 
in ; as, " She stands without the gate ;" But it is more 
frequently opposed to with ; as, " You mav go without 
me." 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions 
will be readily understood, without a particular dfcvil of 
them. We shall, therefore, conclude this head with ob- 
serving, that there is a peculiar propriety hi distinguish- 
ing the use of the prepositions by and ninth : which is 
obsen'able in sentences like the following : " He walks 
«/zVi^ a staff ^z/. moonlight;" "He was ff ken by strata- 
gem, and killed ninth a sword." Put the one preposition 
for the other, anisay, " he walks by a staiF nuith moon* 
light :" " he was taken with stratagem, and killed by a 
sword ;" and it will appear, that they differ in significa- 
tion more than one, at first view, would be apt to ima- 
gine. 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and 
effect of conjunctions ; as, " Jfter their priaons were 
thi'ownopen," &c. 'KBeforel die ;" " They made haste 
to be prepared fl§YZin«r their friends arrived:" but if 
the noun time^ which is understood, be added} they will 
L 2 
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loose their conjunctive form : as, « After [the time 
when] their prisons," &c. 

The prepositions after^ ^f^fore^ above^ beneath^ and 
several others, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and 
may be so considered : as, « They had their reward 
^oon after P" « He died not lon^^fjjbre .?" « He dwells 
above ;*' but if the nouns time wid/ilace be added, they 
will lose their adverbial form ; as, <« He died not long 
before that timej" &c. 

CHAPTER IX. 
Of COSS^UNCQ'IONS. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that 
is chiefly used to connect sentences ; so as, 
out of two or more sentences, to make but 
one. It sometimes connects only words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into 
two sorts, the copulative and the disjunc- 
tive. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to con^ 
nector to continue a sentence, by expressing 
an addition, a supposition, a cause, &c : as 
" Re and his brother reside in London ;" " I 
will go if he will accompany me ;" " You are 
happy, becavse you are good." 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not 
only to connect and continue the sentence, 
but also to express opposition of meaning in dif- 
ferent degrees : as, " Though he was fre- 
quently reproved, yet he did not reform;" 
" They came w^ith her, but went away without 
her." 

The following is a list of the principal Conjunctions. 

The Cofiutative» And, if, that,boUi, then, since, fori 
because, therefore, wherefore. 

The Diitjunctive, But, or| nor, as, than, lest, thougd^ 
unless, either, neither, yet, notwithst^ding. 
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The same word is occasionaDy used both as a con- 
junction and as an adverb : and sometimes, as a pre- 
position. " I rest then upon this argument ;" then is 
here a conjunctiwi ; In the following phrase, it is an ad- 
verb : " He arrived then^ and not before." " I submit- 
ted ; for it was vain to resist :" in this sentence,ybr is 
a conjunction ; in the next, it is a preposition : ^< He 
contended /or victory only." In the first of tlie follow- 
ing sentences, since is a conjunction': in the second, it 
is a preposition ; and in the third, an adverb : " Since 
we must part, let us do it peaceably :" "I have not 
seen him since thjit time :" " Our friendship commenc- 
ed long ctwcc." 

Relative pronouns as well as conjunctions serve to 
connect sentences.: as, '^ Blessed is the man who feareth 
the Lord, and keepeth his commandments." 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pro- 
noun and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is 
rather closer, than that by mere conjunctions. The lat- 
ter may- form two or more sentences into one : but by 
the former, several sentences may incorporate in one 
and the same clause of a sentence. Thus, " thou seest 
a man, and he is called Peter," is a sentence consisting 
of two distinct clauses, united by the copulative and : 
but, " the man whom thou seest is called Peter," is a 
sentence of one clause, and not less comprehensive 
than the other. 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they 
appear to unite only words ; lis in the following in- 
stances : " Duty and interest forbid vicious indul- 
gences ;" " Wisdom or folly governs us." Each of these 
forms of expression contains two sentences, namely ; 
« Duty forbids vicious indulgences : interest forbids vi- 
cious indulgences ;" " Wisdom governs us, ^'folly go- 
verns us." 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely 
connects words, not sentences : as, •< The king and 
queen are an amiable pair ;" where the affirmation can- 
not refer to each : it being absurd to say, that the king or 
the queen only is an amiable pair. So iili the . instancetf^ 
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« two and two are four ;" « the fifth and sixth ^oluAies 
will complete the set of books." Prepositions also, as 
before observed, connect words ; but they do it to show 
the relation which the connected words have to each 
other : conjunctions^ when they unite words only, are 
designed to show the relations, which those words, so 
united, have to other parts of the sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phrases 
appropriated to the coupling of sentences, that ai^e never 
employed in joining the members of a sentence; so 
there are several conjunctions appropriated to the latter 
use, which are never employed in , the former ; and 
some that are equally adapted to both those purposes : 
as, againy further^ besides^ &c. of the first kind : than^ 
hsty iinlessy that^ so t/iaty Sec. of the second ; and bugj 
andyfor^ therefore^ &c. of the last. 

We shall close this chapter with a few oKservations on 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctions ; a 
subject which will doubtless, give pleasure to the inge- 
nious student, and expand his views of the importance 
of his grammatical studies. 

" Relatives ai-e not so useful in language, as conjunc- 
tions. The former make speech more concise ; the lat- 
ter make it more explicit. Relatives comprehend the 
meaning of a pronoun and conjunction cofiulative : con- 
junctions, while they coufile sentences, may also express 
opposition, inference, and many other relations and de- 
pendences. 

Till men began to think in a train, and carxy their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not probable 
that they would make much use of conjunctions, or of 
any other connectives. Ignorant people, and children, 
generally speak in short and separate sentences. The 
same thinij istrue of barbai'ous nations : and hence un* 
cultivatedianguages are not well supplied with connect- 
ing particles. The Greeks were the greatest reasoncrs 
that ever appeared in the world ; and their language, ac- 
cordingly, abounds more than any other in connectives. 
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Conjunctions are not equally necessary in all sorts of 
writing. In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase 
is required, and every appearance of formality avoided, 
many of them would have a bad eflfect. In passionate 
language too, it may be proper to omit them : because 
it is the nature of violent passion, to speak rather in dis- 
jointed sentences, than in the way of inference and argu- 
ment. Books of aphorisms, like the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon^ have few connectives ; because they instruct, not 
by reasoning, but in detached observations. And narra- 
tive will sometimes appear very graceful, when the cir- 
cumstances are plainly told,.with scarcely any other con- 
junction than the simple copulative and : which is fre- 
quently the case in the historical parts of Scripture.— 
When narration is full of images or events, the omission 
©f connectives may, by crowding the principal words 
upon one another, give a sort of picture of hurry and 
tumult, and so heighten the vivacity of description. 
But when facts are to be traced down through their con- 
isequences, or upwards to their causes ; when the com- 
plicated designs of mankind are to be laid open, or con- 
jectures offered concerning them ; when the historian 
^argues either for the elucidation of truth, or in order to 
state the pleas and principles qf contending paities : 
there will be occasion for every species of connective, 
as much as in philosophy itself. In fact, it is in argu- 
?nent, investigation, and science, that this part of speech 
ts peculiarly and indispensably necessary." 



CHAPTER X. 
Of IH<tER^ECtIONS. 

IxTEHJECTiQNS are words thrown in be- 
tween the parts of a sentence, to express the 
passions or emotions of the speaker : as, " O ! 
I have alienated my friend : alas ! I fear for 
life f "O virtue ! how amiable thou art !" 
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The £ng;lish Interjections, as well as those of other 
languages, are comprised within a small compass. 
They are of different sorts, according to the different 
passions which they serve to express. Those which in- 
timate earnestness or grief, are, O I oh i ah I alas i 
Such as are ejcjiressive of contempt, 2iVQ^pish ! tush I 
•f wonder, heigh ! really I strange I of calling, hem t 
ho ! soho ! of aversion or. disgust, foh ! fie I away / 
of a call of the attention, lo I behold I hark ! of re- 
questing silence, hush I hist I of salutation, welcome ! 
hail I all hail! Besides these, several others, frequent in 
the mouths of the multitude, might be enumerated : but, 
in a grammar of a cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary to 
expatiate on such expressions of passion, as are scarce- 
ly worthy of being ranked among the branches of arti- 
ficial language. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Of Derivation, 

Section 1. Of the various ways in which words are 
derived from one another* 

Having treated of the different sorts of words, and 
their various modifications, which is the first part of 
Etymology, it is now proper to explain the metliods by 
which one word is derived from another. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, 
viz, 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, 
and sometimes from adverbs. ^ 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

I. Substantives are derived from verbs : as, from " to 
love," comes " lover ;" from " to visit, visiter j" from 
« to survive, surviver ;" &c. 

In the following instances, and in many othere, it is 
difficult to determine whether the verb was deduced 
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from the noun, or th^ noun from the verb, viz. « Lovoj 
to love; hate, to hafce ; fear, to fear ;• sleep, to sleep; 
walk, to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, toiact ;" &c. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives» 
and sometimes from adverbs : as, from the substantive 
aaH. comes '* to salt ;" from the adjective wai-m^ «' to 
warm ;" and from the adverb y&rwarrf, ^» to /or ward." 
Sometimes they are formed by lengthening the vowel, 
or softening the consonant ; as, from ** grass, to 
graze :" sometimes by adding en ; especially to adjec- 
tives : as, from " length, to lengthen ; short, to 
shorten." 

fl 
3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the 
following manner : Adjectives denoting plenty are de- 
rived from substantives by adding ij ; as, from " Healthi 
healthy ; wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty," &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter outof whic^ any thing 
is made, are derived from substantives by adding en : 
as from " Oak, oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, wool- 
en," &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from sub- 
stantives, by adding ful : as, from " Joy, joyful ; sin^ 
sinful ; fruit, fruitful ," &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of di- 
minution, are derived from substantives, by adding fiom^ f 
as, from " Light, lightsome ; trouble, tioublesome ; 
toil, toilsome," 8cc. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding less : as, from ** Worth, worthless ;" 
^om '* care, careless ; joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from sub- 
stantives, by adding iy : as, from " Man, manly ; 
earth, earthly ; court, courtly," &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding ish to them ; which termi- 
nation, when added to adjectives, imports diminution, or 
lessening the quality : as, "White, vvhitcish;" i.e. some- 
what white. When added to substantives, it signifies 
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Similitude or tendency to a character : as ^^Child, child- 
ish ; thief, thievish." 

Some adjeciives are formed from substantives or 
verbs, by adding the termination able ; and those adjec- 
tives signify capacity : as, " Answer, answerable ; to 
iphange, changeable." 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, sometimes 
by adding the termination nw« ; as," White whiteness ; 
swift, swiftness:" sometimes by adding th or ^, and 
making a small change in some of the letters : asy 
" Long, length ; high, height." 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding /y, or changing/^ into ly ; and denote the same 
quality as the adjectives from which they are derived : 
as, from *' base," comes " basely;" from " slow, slow- 
ly ;" from « able, ably." 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from 
one another, that it would be extremely difficult, and 
nearly impossible, to enumerate them. The primitive 
words of any language are very few ; the derivatives 
form much the greater number. A few more instances 
only can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from other substantives, 
by adding the terminations haod or head^ shifty ery^wicky 
ricki doniy ian^ mentj and age. 

Substantives ending m hood or heady are such as sig- 
nify character or qualities ; as, " Manhood, knighthoodi 
falsehood,'* Sec. 

Substantives endiHg in ahifi^ are those that signify of- 
fice, employment, state, or condition : as, " Lordship, 
stewardship, partnership," &c. Some substantives in 
shifij are derived from adjectives : as, " Hard, hard- 
ship,*' See. ^ 

Substamives which end in ery, signify action or habit :. 
as, " Slavery, foolery, prudery," &c. Some substantives 
of this sort come from adjectives ; as, " Brave, brave- 
ry," &c. 

Substantives ending in wick^ rkkj and ^om, denote do- 
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imnion, jurisdiction, or condition: as, << Bailiwick^bish- 
oprick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom/' &c. 

Substantives wluch end in /an, are those that signify 
profession : as, '< Physician, musician," Sec. Those that 
end in ment and age^ come generally fram the French, 
and commonly signify the act or habit; as, ^' Command- 
ment, usage." 

Some substantives ending in ard^ are derived from 
verbs or adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, 
<* Drunk, drunkard ; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives ; but 
these are not many. They are formed by adding the 
terminations, kin^ ling, ing^ ocky el, and the like : as, 
<^ Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gosling; duck, duckling ; hill, 
hillock ; cock, cockerel," &c. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing En- 
glish words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and 
other languages, must be omitted, as the English scho- 
lar is not supposed to be acquainted with these langua- 
ges. The best English dictionaries will, however, fur- 
nish some information on this head, to those who are 
desirous of obtaining it. The learned Home Tooke, in 
his " Diversions of Purley," has given an ingenious ac- 
count of the derivation and meaning of many of the ad- 
verbs, conjunctions and prepositions. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute 
grammarian, is founded in truth ; and that adverbs, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbrevia- 
tions of other parts of speech. But as many of them are 
derived from obsolete words in our own language, or 
from words in kindred languages, the radical meaning 
of which is, therefore, either obscure, or generally un^ 
known ; as the system of this very able etymologist is 
not universally admitted ; and as, by long prescription, 
whatever may have been their origin, the words in 
question iappear to have acquired a title to the rank of 
istinct species ; it seems proper to consider them, as 
such, in an elementary treatise of grammar : especially 
M 
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as this plan coindides with that, by which other lan- 
guages must be taught; and will render the study of 
them less intricate. It b of small moment, by what 
names and classification we distinguish these words^ 
providjed their meaning and use are well understood. 
A philosophical consideration of the subject, may, with 
great proptiety, be entered upon by the grammatical 
student, when his knowledge and judgment become 
more improved. 

Sect. 2. A sketch qf the atc/js by which the English 
Language has risen to its present state of refinement. 

Before we conclude the subject of derivation, it will 
probably be gratifying to the curious scholar, to be in- 
formed of some particulars respecting the origin of the 
English language, and the various nations to which it is 
indebted for the copiousness, elegance, and refinement, 
which it has now attained. 

*** When the ancient Britons were so harrassed and op- 
pressed by the invasions of their northern neighbours, 
the Scots and Picts, that their situation was truly mise- 
rable, they sent an embassy (about the middle of the 
fifth century) to tlie Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting^ 
the north of Germany, with solicitations for speedy re- 
lief. The Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and 
were successful in repelling the incursions of the Scots 
and Picts ; but seeing the weak and defenceless state of 
the Britons, they resolved to take advantage of it ; 
and at length established themselves in the greater part 
of South-Britain, after having dispossessed the original 
inhabitants. 

" From these barbarians, who founded several petty 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own laws, 
language, and manners, is derived the groundwork of 
the English language : which, even in its present state 
t>f cultivation, and notwithstanding the successive aug- 
mentations and improvements, which it has received 
through various channels, displays very conspicuous 
traces of its Saxon original. 
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^ The Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession 
of tbe kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth ccn* 
tury, the Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation^ who 
had long infested the northern seas with their piracies 
began to ravage the English coasts. Their first attempts 
were, in general, attended v/Ith such success, that they 
were encouraged to a renewal of their ravages ; till, at 
length, in the beginning of the eleventh century, they 
made themselves masters of the greater part of England* 

" Though the pciiod, during which these invaders 
occupied the English throne, was very sliort, not great- 
ly exceeding h^f a century, it is highly probable that 
some change was introduced by them into the language 
spoken by those, whom they had subdued : but this 
change cannot be supposed to have been very considera- 
ble, as the Danish and Saxon languages arose from one 
common source, the Gothic being the parent of both. 

« The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the 
Danes, were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, in- 
troduced their leader William to the possession of the 
English throne. This prince, soon after hh accession, 
endeavoured to bring his own language (the Norman- 
French) into use among his new subjects ; but his ef- 
forts were not very succeaafuly as the Saxons entertained 
a great antipathy to these haughty foreigners. In 
process of time, however, many Norman words and phra- 
ses were incorporated into the Saxon language ; but its 
general form and construcdon still remained the same. 
^ From the Conquest to the Reformation, the lan- 
guage continued to receive occasional accessions of fo- 
reign words, till it acquired such a degree of copious- 
ness and strength, as to render it susceptible of that 
polish, which it has received from writers of taste and 
genius, in the last and present centuries. During this 
period, the learned have enriched it with many signifi<* 
cant expressions, drawn from the treasures of Greek 
and Romc^ literature ; the ingenious and the fashionable 
have impbrted occasional supplies of French, Spanish, 
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Italian, and German words, gleaned during their foreign 
excursions ; and the connexions which we maintain, 
through the medium of government and commerce ; 
with many remote nations, have made some additions 
to our native vocabulary. 

" In this manner did the ancient language of the An- 
glo-Saxons proceed, through the various stages of inno- 
vation, and the several gradations of refinement, to the 
formation of the present English tongue." 
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PART iir. 

Syntax. 

The third part of grammar is syntax, 
which treats of the agreement and construc- 
tion of words in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, form- 
ing a complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and 
compound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one sub- 
ject, and one finitef verb : as, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence contains two or more 
simple sentences, joined together by one or 
more connective words : as, " Life is short, 
and art is long." 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and 
compound, so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into simple and compound members: for whole 
sentences^ whether simple or compounded, may become 
members of other sentences^ by means of some addition- 
al connexion ; as in the following example : " The asL 
kiiovvetii his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider." This 
acntence consists of two compounded members, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple members, which 
are properly called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences ; the ex» 
^Vfl/ii;*?, or explaining ; the interrogative ^ or asking; 
the imperative, or commancUng, 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be or 
not to be, to door not to do, to suffer or not to suffer, in a 
direct manner: as, "l am; thou writest; Thomas ia^ 

\ Finite verbs are those to which number and person appertain^. 
Yerbiin the infinitive mood have no respect to nwnbec or person- 
M 2 
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loved." If the sentence be negative^ the abverb noi is 
placed after the auxiliary, or after the verb itself when it 
has no auxiliary : as, '< I did not touch him;*' ori <' I 
touched him not/' 

In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is 
asked, the nominative case follows the principal verb or 
the auxiliary : as, <' Was it he ?" ^' Did Alexander con- 
quer the Persians ?'• 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is command'* 
ed to be, to do, to suffer, or not, the nominative case 
likewise follows the verb or the auxiliary: as, "Go, thou 
traitor !'* " Do thou go :" " Haste ye away :" unless the 
verb let be used ; as, " Let us be gone." 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put 
together, making sometimes part of a sen- 
tence, and sometimes a whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, 
the subject, the attribute, and the object. 

The subject i^ the thing chiefly spoken of; 
the attribute is the thing or action aflSrmed or 
denied of it ; and the object is the thing af- 
fected bpr such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and 
, usually goes before the verb or attribute ; and 
the word or phrase, denoting the object, fol- 
lows the verb ; as, " A wise man governs his 
passions." Here, a wise inan is the subject ; 
govemsy the attribute, or thing affirmed ; and 
his passionsy the object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, 
Concord and Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word 
has with another, in gender, number, case, or 
person. 

Government is that power which one part<>f 
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speech has over another, in directing its 
mood, tense, or case. 

To produce the agreement and right dispo- 
sition of words in a sentence, the following 
rules and observations should be carefully 
studied. 

RULE I. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case, 
in number and person: as, "I learn;" 
**Tbou art improved." "The birds sing." 

The following are a few examples of the violation of 
this rule. " What signifies good opinions, when our 
practice is bad ?" <* what signify** « The Normans, 
under which general term is comprehended the Danes, 
Norwe^gians, and Swedes, were accustomed to slaughter 
and rapine;'* " are comprehended." " If thou would 
be easy and happy in thy family, be careful to observe 
dbcipline :" " if thou woiUdaty " Gold, whence came 
thou ? whither goes thou ? when will thou come again V* 
" earnest^ goeaty vfili" " But thou, false promiser, never 
shall obtain thy purpose :" it ought to be " ahalt'* « And 
wheresoe'er thou turns thy view ;" " turneaf.*' "There's 
two or three of us have seen the work :" " there are/*^ 
" Great pains has been taken ;'* *' have been.** "I have 
considered what have been said on both sides in this con- 
troversy ;" " what has been said." " One would think 
there was more sophists than one ;** ^ there were more." 
"The number of the names together were about one 
hundred and twi^nty /* " was about." 

f i . The infinitive mood, jor part of a sentence, is 
^omelimes put as the Nominative case to the verb : as, 
*^ T& see the sun is pleasant ;" *^ To be good is to be 
happy ;'* *^ A desire to excel oihcis in learning and vir- 
; tue iJi commendable i" " That warm climates should ac- 
cellevatc ^c growth of the human body, and shorten its 

^ The clikf practical nateB rnider each Rule, are re^larly 
> nifinbeiT[l, in ord-ir to m tke ibem correspond to the examples 
' m tUevolivmeof ExercUes. 
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duration, is very reasonable to believe ;'* " To be tem- 
perate in eating and drinking, to use exercise in the open 
9l\^ and to preserve the mind free from tumuhuous emo- 
tions, are the best preservatives of health." 

2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the 
participle, ought to have a nominative case, either ex- 
pressed or imj)licd : as, " Awake ; arise ;" tliat is, 
" Awake ye ; arise ye." 

We shall here add some examples of inaccui^acy, in 
the use of the verb without its Nominative case. " As 
it hath pleased him of his goodness to give you safe de- 
liverance, and hath preserved you in the greatest danger,'* 
&c. The ycvb^^ hath fireserved" has here no nominative 
case, for it cannot be properly supplied by the preceding 
\voi^» " him,'* which is in ihe objective case. It ought 
to be, " and an he hath fireserved you ;" or rather,," and 
to preserve you.** " If the calm in which he was born, 
and lasted'so long, had continued;** " and 7y///cA lasted," 
&c. "These we have extracted from an historian of 
undoubted credit, and are the same that were practised,** 
&c. ; " and they are the same." " A man whose inch* 
nations led him to be corrupt, and had great abilities to 
manage the business ;** " and who had,** Sec. «^ A cloud 
gathering in the north; which we have helped to raise, 
and may quickly break in a storm upon our heads ;" 
« and which may quickly*** 

3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute^ 
and when an address is made to a person, should belong 
to some verb, either expressed or implied ; as, " Who 
wrote this book V* '' James ;" that is, " James wrote it" 
« To whom thus Adam,** that is, " spoke.** 

One or two instances of the improper use of the no- 
minative case, without any verb, expressed or implied, 
to answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the useful- 
ness of the preceding observation. 

« Which rule, if it had been observed, a neighbouring, 
rince would have wanted a great deal of that ipcense 
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which hath been offered up to him." The pronoun it is 
here the nominative case to the verb " observed ;*' and 
which rule J is left by itself, a nominative case without 
any verb following it. This form of expression, though 
improper, is very common. It ought to be, " Ifihia 
rule had been observed," &c. " Manj though he has 
great variety of thoughts, and such from which others as 
well as himself might receive profit and delight, yet they 
are all within his own breast." In this sentence, the 
nominative man stands alone and unconnected with any 
verb, either expressed or implied. It should be, 
*« Though man has great variety," &c. 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of 
which may be understood as the subject of the affirma- 
tion, it may agree with either of them ; but sonie regard 
must be had to that which is more naturally the subject 
of ity as also to that which stands next U> the verb : as, 
" His meat wflt« locusts and wild honey;" ^A great 
cause of the low state of industry ivere the restraints 
upon it ;" ^ The wages of sin is death." 

5. When the nominative case has no personal tense 
of a verb, but is put before a participle, independently 
on the rest of the sentence, it is called the case absolute : 
as, " Shame being lost, all virtue is lost ;" « That hav- 
ing been discussed long ago, there is no occasion to re- 
sume it." 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in En- 
glish, always the nominative, the following example is 
erroneous, in making it the objective. '^ Solomon was 
of this mind ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and 
true proverbs, as any body has done since ; him only 
excepted, who was a much greater and wiser man than 
Solomon." It should be, « he only excepted." 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the 
verb ; but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a 
simple tense ; and between the auxiliary, and the verb 
or participle, if a compound tense : as. 
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1st, When a question is asked, a command given, or 
a wish expressed : as, " Confidest thou in me V <' Read 
thou ;" « Mayst thou be happy I" <' Long live the Kingl" 

2d, When a supposition is made without the conjunc- 
tion if : as, « Were it not for this ;" " Had I been 
there." 

3d, When a verb neuter is used : as, " On a sudden 
appeared the king." 

4th, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, here^ 
there^ thetiy thence^ hence^ thus^ &c. : as, " Here am I ;" 
" There was he slain ;" « Then cometh the end ;" 
" Thence ariseth his grief ;" « Hence proceeds his an- 
ger ;" « Thus was the affair settled." 

5th, When a sentence depends on neither or novy so 
as to be coupled with another sentence : as, " Ye shall 
not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.** 

The phrases, as follows^ as afifieara^ form what are 
called impersonal verbs ; and should, therefore, be con- 
fined to the singular number : as, " The ai*gument8. ad- 
vanced were nearly as follows- /* « The positions were aa 
afifiears incontroveitible s" that is, *< as it follows," " as 
it appears." If we give the sentence a different turn, 
and instead of a«, s^y suchasy the verb is no longer term- 
ed impersonal : but properly agrees with its nominativet 
in the plural number : as, " The arguments advanced 
were nearly such as follow ;" " The positions were svxh 
as afifiear incontrovertible."! 

They who are inclined to favour the opinion of Home 
Tooke, « That aa, however and whenever used in English^ 

t In our ideas on this subject, we are supjMrted by general 
Qsa^, and b]^ the authority of an eminent critic on language 
and composition. '* When a verb is used impersonally," says 
Dr. Campbell in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, ** it ought un- 
doubtedly to be in the singular number, whether tlie neuter 
projtoun be expressed or understood. For this reason, analogy 
and usage favour this mode of expression : " The conditions 
of the agreement were as foUowa .•" and not as follvw. A few 
late writers have inconsiderately adopted this last form, 
through a mistake of the construction. For the same reason^ 
we ought to say» ** I shall consider his censures so far only fl* 
cmicerna my friend's conduct j ' and not * so far o* concern.^" 
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means the same as ity or that^ or tuhich i" nM who are 
not satisfied whether the vei^s, in the sentences first 
mentioned, should be in the singular or the p]ui*al num- 
ber, may vary the form of expression. Thus, the sense 
of the preceding sentences, may be conveyed in the fol« 
lowing terms. " The arguments advanced were nearly 
of the following nature ;" " The followuig are nearly the 
arguments which were advanced ;*' " The arguments 
advanced were nearly those which follow :" «* It ap- 
pears that the positions were incontrovertible ;" « That 
the positions were incontrovertible is apparent ;" " The 
positions were apparently incontrovertible." 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the singular 
number, joined together by one or more co- 
pulative conjunctions, expressed or under- 
stood, must have verbs, nouns, and gronouns, 
agreeing with them in the plural number : as, 
" Socrates and, Plato 7V€re wise ; t/iei/ were 
the most eminent philosophers of Greece;" 
" The sun that rolls over our heads, the food 
that we receive, the rest that we enjoy, daily 
admonish us of a superior and superintending 

Power."t 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which 
are annexed. " And so was also James and John the 
sons of Zebedee, who were partners with Simon;" '•• and 
so were also.*' " All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even 
for ever and ever, doth dwell ;" " dwell for ever." " By 
whose power all good and evil is distributed ;" " are 
distributed." " Their love, and their hatred, and their 
envy, is now perished;" " are perished." " The thought- 
less and intemperate elijoyment of pleasut*e, the cri- 
minal abuse of it, and the forgetfulness of our being 
accountable creatures, obliterates every serious thought 

t See ATey to the EnglUh Exerciee9, Tenth edition, p. 35. 
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of the proper business of life, and effaces the sense of 
religion and of God :" It ought to be, " obliterated^ and 
« effaced 

1 . When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely 
distinguishable in sense, and sometimes even when they 
are very different, some authors have thought it allowa- 
ble to put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singu- 
lar number : as, " Tranquillity and peace dwells there ;" 
*' Ignorance and negligence has produced the effect ;" 
*' The discomfiture and slaughter was very great.'* But 
it is evidently contrary to the first principles of gram- 
mar, to consider two distinct ideas as one, however nice 
may be their shades of difference : and if tliere be no 
difference, one of them must be superfluous, and ought 
to be rejected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that th^ 
verb may be understood as applied to each oY the pre- 
ceding terms : as in the following example. " Sand) 
and salt, and a mass of iron, U easier to bear than a man 
without understanding." But besides the confusion, 
and the latitude of application, which such a construc- 
tion would introduce, it appears to be more proper and 
analogical, in cases where the verb is intended to be ap- 
plied to any one of the terms, to make use of the disjunc- 
tive conjunction, which grammatically refers the verb 
to one or other of the preceding terms in a separate 
view. To preserve the distinctive uses of the copu- 
lative and disjunctive conjunctions, would render the 
rules precise, consistent, and intelligible. Dr. Blair 
very justly observes, that " two or more substantives, 
joiued by a copulative, must always require the verb or 
pronoun to which they refer, to be placed in the plural 
number.'* 

2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learn- 
ers to determine, whether one or more of the clauses 
are to be considered as the nominative case ; and conse- 
quently, whether the verb should be in the singular or 
the plural number. We shall, therefore, set down a 
number of varied examples of this nature, which may 
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serve as some govei-nment to the scholar, with respect 
to sentences of a similar construcdon. « Prosperity-, 
with htunility, renders its possessor truly amiable." 
"The ship, with all her furniture, ««w destroyed." "Not 
only his estate, his reputation too ^^9 suflfered by his 
TnLsconduct." " The general also, in conjunction with 
the officers, has applied for redress." "He cannot be 
justified ; for it is true, that the prince, as well as the 
people, was blameworthy." " The king^, with his life- 
gt&rd, //a* just passed through the village." "In the 
mutual influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom, a 
wonderful wisdom, which we cannot fathom." "Virtue, 
honor, nay, eten self-interest, consfiire to recommend 
the measure," " Patriotism, morality, every public and 
private consideration, demand our submission to just 
and hiwful government." " Nothing delights roe so 
much as the works of nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the follow- 
ing, we see the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other 
writers, and we annex them for the readers considera- 
tion. "A long course of time, wUh a variety of acci- 
dents and circumstances, are requisite to produce those 
revolutions." " The king, with the lords and commons, 
Jbrm an excellent frame of government." " The side 
A, with the sides B and C, comiiose the triangle." " The 
fire communicated itself to the bed, which, with the 
furniture of the room and a valuable library, were all 
entirely consumed." It is, however, proper to observe, 
that these modes of expression do not appear to be war- 
ranted by the just principles of construction. The 
words, " A long course of time," " The king," " The 
side A," and " which," are the true nominatives to the 
respective verbs. In the last example, the word all 
should be expunged. As the*preposition with governs 
the objective case, in English ; and, if translated into 
I>atin, would govern the ablative case, it is manifest, that 
the clauses following withy in the preceding sentenceS| 
cannot form any part of the nptninative case. They can- 
not be at the samef time in the objective and the no- 
minative ca^es. The following sentence appears to be 

N 
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unexcepticxiable ; and may serve to explain the others. 
<< The lords and commons are essential branches of the 
British constitution : the king, with them^ybrm^ an ex- 
cellent frame of govemment."t 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are 
joined together by a copulative conjunction, be of seve- 
ral persons, in making the plural pronoun agree with, 
them in person, the second person, takes place of the 
third, and the first of both : as, " James, and thou, and 
I, are attached to our country." « Thou and he sh*ed 
it between you.'* 

RULE HI. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect 
contrary to that of the conjunction copulative ; 
for as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred 
to the preceding terms taken separately, it 
must be in the singular number : as, " Igno- 
rance or negligence has caused this mistake /' 
" John, James, or Joseph, intends to accompa- 
ny me;'* " There ?.?> in many minds, neither 
knowledge nor understanding." 

The following sentences are variations from this rule: 
« A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, 
as well as read them in a description ;*' "read it** "Nei- 
ther character nor dialogue were yet understood ;" "wa« 
yet.'* "It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or 
a satire do not carry in them robbery or murder;" "rfow 
not carry in it** " Death, or some worse misfoitunej 
soon divide them." It ought to be " divides** 

1 . When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, 
of different persons, are disjunctively connected, the 
verb must agree with that person which is placed near- 
est to it : as, " I or thou art to blame ;" " Thou or I am 
in fault;" " I, or thou, or he, is the author of it ;" 
" George or I am the person." But it would be better' 
to say ; " Either I am to blame, or thou art," &c. 

f Though the construction WkW not Admit of a plural verb, the 
sentence would fertamly stand better thus ; '< The king, the 
lQ)*ds fti.d the ^oTKtLfjh^tfarm an excellent contt lution*' 
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2. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular 
noun, or pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to 
agree with the plural noun and pronoun : as, " Neither 
poverty nor riches were injurious to him ;" " I or they 
were offended by it." But m this case, the plural noun 
or pronoun, when it can conveniently be done, shguld be 
placed next to the verb. 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying nifany, 
may have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, 
either of the singular or plural nuraber; yet 
jiot without regard to the import of the word, 
as conveying unity or plurality of idea : as, 
*' I'he meeting was large ;" " The parjia- 
ment is dissolved;" "The nation is power- 
ful ;" " My people do not consider : t/iei/ 
have not known me ;" " The multitude ea- 
gerly pursue pleasure, as their chief good ;" 
" The council ivei'e divided in their senti- 
ments." 

We ought to consider whether the term will imme- 
diately suggest the idea of the number it represents, or 
-whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as 
one thing. In the former case, the verb ought to be 
plural ; in the latter, it ought to be singular. Thus, it 
seems improper to say, " The peasantry goes barefoot, 
and the middle sort makes use of wooden shoes," It 
would be better to say^ " The peasantry 5-0 barefoot, and 
the middle sort make use,** &c. because the idea in both 
these cases, is that of a number. On the contrary, there 
is a harshness in the following sentences, in which nouns 
of number have verbs plural ; because the ideas they re- 
present seem not to be sufficiently divided in the mind. : 
" The court of Rome nvere not without solicitude.'* 
" The house of commons were of small weight." " The 
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house of lords nuere so much influenced by these rcfa- 
8ons." *< Stephen's party were entirely broken up Ky the 
captivity of their leader." « An army of twenty-fouf 
thousand were assembled.'* " What reason have the 
church of Rome for proceeding in this manner ?" 
^' There is indeed no constitution so tame and careless 
of their own defence." « AH the virtues of mankind 
gre to be counted upon a few fingers, but his follies and 
vices are innumerable." Is not mankind in this place a 
noun of multitude, and such as requires the pronoun 
referring to it to be in the plural number, their ? 

RULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree with their an* 
tecedents, and the nouns for which they stand, 
iu gender and number: as, "This is the 
friend ivhom I love ;" " That is the vice jvhich 
I hate ;" " The king and the queen had put 
on their robes ;'* " The moon appears, and 
she shines, but the light is not hei*owny 

The relative is of the same person as the 
antecedent, and the verb agrees with it accord- 
ingly : as, « Thou ruho lovest wisdom ;" ** T 
wno speakixom experience." 

Of this rule there are many viglationstobe met witht 
a few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on 
his guard. <' -£acA of the sexes should keep within 
its particular bounds, and content themselves with the 
advantages of their particular districts :'* better thus z 
" The sexes should ke^p within their particular 
bounds,*' &c. " Can any oncj on their entrance into the 
world, be fully secure that tliey shall not be deceived V* 
« on his entrance,'* and « that he shall." <f One should 
not think too favourably of ourselves :" « oione*s self.** 
" He had one acquaintance which poisoned his princi- 
ples ;" « who poisoned." 

Every relative in\ist have an aniecedentto which it i:^« 
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fers, either expressed or implied : as, << Who is fatal to 
others is so to himself;" that is, <' the man who is fatal 
to others." 

IVho, whichi vfhaty and the relative thaty though in the 
objective case, are always placed before the verb ; as are 
also their compounds, whoever^ whosoever ^ &c ; as, ^Hq 
whom ye seek ;" <' This is what, or the thing which, or 
that, you want ;" " Whomsoever you please to appoint/' 

What is sometimes applied in a idanner which ap- 
pears to be exceptionable : as, '< All fevers, except 
what are called nervous," Sec. It would be better tosay» 
^ except those which are called nervous." 

1 . Personal pronouns being used to supply the place 
of the noun, are not employed in the same part of a 
sentence as the noun which they represent ; for it would 
be improper to say, « The king he is just ;" « I saw her 
the queen ;" " The men they were there ;" *< Many 
vrords they darken speech ;" " My banks they are fur- 
nished with bees,*' These personal's are superfluous, as, 
there is not the least occasion for a substitute in the- 
same part where the principal word is present. The 
nominative case they^ in the following sentence, is also 
superfluous ; '* Who, instead of going about doin.^ good, 
they are perpetually intent upon doing mischief." 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persona 
as well as to things ; but after an adjective in the super- 
lative degree, and after the pronominal adjective same, it 
is generally used in preference to who or which : as, 
** Charles XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest 
madmen that the world ever saw ;" << Cataline's followers 
were the most profligate that could be found in any city." 
" He is Che ^ame man that we saw before." There are 
cases wherein wecannotconveniently dispense with ihia 
relative as applied to persons : as first, after who the in- 
terrogative ; " Who that has any sense of religion, would 
have argued thus ?" Secondly, when persons make but 
U part of the antecedent ; ^ The woman, and the estate^ 
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that became his portion were too much for his modera- 
lion.'' In neither of these examples could any other 
relative have been^used. 

3. The pronouns «;/i/c^«o^p^r,wAwoei;cr, and the like, 
are elegantly divided by the interposition of the corres- 
ponding substantives : thus, " On whichsoever side the 
king cast his eyes ;'* would have sounded better, if writ- 
ten, " On which side soever,'* &c. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the 
objective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of 
these Qxid thosci^ as, " Give me them books ;** instead 
of " those books*** We may sometimes find this fault 
even in writing : as, " Observe them three there.*' ' We 
also frequently meet with those instead of thei/y at the 
beginnirtg of a sentence, and where there is no parti- 
cular reference to an antecedent ; as, " Those that sow 
in tears, sometimes reap in joy." They that, or t/zei/ 
who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a per- 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in cer- 
tain constructions. *« We are not unacquainted with the 
calumny of them [or those] who openly make use of 
the warmest^professions." 

5. In spme dialects the word what is improperly 
used for thfft, and sometimes we find it in this sense in 
writing : " Th^y will never believe but what I have been 
entirely to blame.'* " I am not satisfied but what,'* &c. 
instead of **but that" The word somewhat^ in the 
following sentence, seems to be used improperly. 
^^ These punishments seem to have been exercised in 
somewhat an arbitrary manner." Sometimes we read> 
"In somewhat of." The meaning is, '^ in a manner 
which is in some respects arbitrary." 

5. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated 
to persons, that there is generally harshness in the appli- 
cation of it, except to the proper names of persons, or the 
general terms man^ woman, Sec. A term which only im- 
plies the idea ofj^ersons, and expresses them by ^Qtne 
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circumstance or epithet, will hardly authorize the use of 
it : as, " That faction in England who most powerfully 
opposed his arbitraiy pretensions." « That faction 
lohich^* would have been better j and the same remark 
will serve for the following examples : " Finance, who 
was in alliance with Sweden." "The court, ivho^* hiz. 
" The cavalry wi^o," &c. " The cities who aspired at 
liberty.** « That party among us who^' &c." The fami- 
ly whom they consider as usuipers." 

In some cases it may be doubtful, whether this pro- 
noun is properly applied or not : as, " The number of 
substantial inhabitants with whom some cities abound." 
Por when a term directly and necessarily Implies per- 
sons, it may in many cases claim the personal relative. 
" None of the company whom he most affected, could 
cure him of the melancholy under which he laboured." 
The word acquaintance may have the same construction^ 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, b^- 
«ause that term gives us the idea of reason and reflec- 
tion : and therefore the application of the personal rela- 
tive whoj in this cv e, seems to be harsh : " A child 
who,*^ It is still more improperly applied to animals : 
« A lake frequented by that fowl whom nature has taught 
fo dip the wing in water." 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a 
name, and does not refer to the person, the pronoun 
which ought to be used, and not who ; as, " It is no won- 
der if such a man did not shine at the court of queea 
Elizabeth, who was but another name for prudence and 
economy." The word whose begins likewise to be re- 
stncted to persons ; yet it is not done so generally, but 
that good writers, even in prose, use it when speaking 
of things. The construction is not, however, generally 
pleasing, as we may see in the following instances: 
"Pleasure, whose nature," Sec. « Call every productioR, 
'adipose parts and whose nature," 5cc, 
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In one case, however, custom authorizes us to Use 
vfhicA, with respect to persons ; and that is when vre 
want to distins^uish one person of two, or a particular 
person among a number of others. We should then 
say, •« TVhicA of the two," or " JVMch of them, is he 
©r she ?" 

9. As the pronoun relative hasnb distinction of num- 
ber, we sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it s 
its when we say. <* The disciples of Christ, wAow we 
imitate ;" we may mean the imitation either of Christ, 
or of his^^iples. The accuracy and clearness of the 
sentencei depend very much upon the proper and de- 
terminate u&e of the relative, so that it may readily pre- 
sent its antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader, 
without any obscurity or ambiguity. 

10. It ia and it wasy are often, after the manner of the 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some of 
our best writers : as, " It ib dther a few great men who 
decide for the whole, or it ia the rabble that follow a se- 
ditious ringleader ;" " /if ia they that are the real au- 
thors, though the soldiers are the actors of the devolu- 
tions ;** *< // waa the heretics that first beg^n to rail,** 
&c. ; "'/V* these that early taint the female mind.'* 
This license in the construction of tV i>, (if it be proper 
to admit it at all,) has, however, been certainly abused in 
the following sentence, which is thereby made a very 
awkward one. *' It ia wonderful the very few accidents^ 
which, in several years, happen from this practice." 

1 1. The interjections 0' Oh I and Jh .' require the 
objective case of d pronoun in the first person after 
them: as, "O me! Oh me! Ah me !" But the nomina- 
tive case in the second person : as, " O thou persecu- 
tor!" «Oh ye hypocrites!^' <*0 thou, who dwellest," Sec. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the En- 
glish language, is frequently joined in explanatory sen- 
tcnfOSf with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or /e- 
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minine gender : as, " It was I ;** " It was the man or 
woman that did it." 

The neuter pronoun U is sometimes omitted and un- 
derstood ; thus we say, *i As appears, as follows ;** for 
«* As it appears, as it fpllows ;" and " May be ;" for " It 
may be." 

The neuter prohoun it is sometimes employed to ex- 
^ press ; 

1st, The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, " It 
happened on a summer's day ;" " Who is it that calls 
en me ?" 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing i 
as, " How is it with you'* 

3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of 
any effect or event, or any person considered merely as 
a cause : as, « We heard her say it was uot he :" " Thif 
truth is, it was I that helped her." 

RULE VI, 

The relative is the nominative case to the 
verb, when no nominative comes between it 
and the verb : as, " The master 7vho taught 
QS ;" " The ttees rvhich are planted." 

WhOT a Bomiij^itive conie9 between the re- 
lative and the verb, the relative is governed 
by some word in its own member of the sen- 
tence : as, " He wha preserves me, to wfu)m I 
—owe jny being, whose I am, and rvhom I serve, 
is eternal." 

In the several members of the Ijist sentence, the rela- 
tive performs a different office, In die first member, it 
marks the agent ; in the second, it submits to the go- 
vernment of the preposition ; in the third, it represents 
the possessor ; and in the fourth, the object of an actiop ; 
and therefore it must be in the three different cases, 
correspondent to those offices, 

When both the antecedent jwid relative become noniif 
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natives, each to different verbs, the relative is the nonii- 
native to the former, and the antecedent to the latter 
verb : as, " True fihitoaofihy^ which h the ornament of 
our nature, consists more in the love of our duty, and 
the practice of virtue, than in great talents and exten- 
sive knowledge." 

A few instances of erroneous construction, will illus- 
trate both the branches of the sixth rule. The three 
following refer to the first part. " How can we avoid 
being grateful to those whom, by repeated kind offices, 
have proved themselves our real friends ?" " These 
are the men whom, you might suppose, were the au- 
thors of the work :" " If you were here, you would 
find three or four, whom you would say passed their 
time agreeably ;" in all these places it should be who 
instead of whom. The two latter sentences cont^n a 
nominative between the relative and the verb ; and^ 
therefore, seem to contravene the rule : but the student 
will reflect, that it is not the nominative of the verb 
with which the relative is connected. The remsdning 
examples refer to the second part of the rule. " Men 
of fine talents are not always the persons who we should 
esteem." " The persons who you dispute with, are 
precisely of your opinion." •* Our tutors are our bene- 
Kictors, who we owe obedience to, and who we ought to 
love." In these sentences, whom should be used in- 
stead of who, 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, the noun or pronoun cbntsdning the answer, must 
be in the same case as that which contains the question i 
as, " Whose bo«ks are these ? They are John's,*^ " fVho 
gave them to him ? Wp," " Of whom did you buy 
them ? Of a bookseller ; him who lives at the Bible and 
Crown." " Whom did ypu see there ? Both him and the 
shopman." The learner will readily comprehend this 
rule, by supplying the words which are understood in 
the answers. Thus, to express the answers at large, we 
should say, " They are John's books." " We gave them 
t© him.'* « We bought them of him who lives, &c." 
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xc y^e saw both him and the shopman/*— As the relative 
pronoun, when used interrogatively, refers to the subse- 
quent word or phrase containing the answer to the ques- 
tion, that word or phrase may properly be termed the 
eub^equent to the interrogative. 

RULE VII. 

When tlie relative is preceded by two no 
initiatives ot difFerent persons, the relative and 
verb may agree in person with either, accord- 
ing to the sense : as, " I am the man who 
command you.;" or, " I am the man who com- 
mands you." 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences, 
expresses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be 
more perspicuous to say ; " I who contmand you, am 
the man." Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced 
by referring the relative to different antecedents, will 
be more evident to the learner in the following sentences. 
<' I am the general \fho gives the orders to-day ;" " I am 
the genera], who give the orders to-day ;" that is, « I, 
who give the orders to-day, am the general." 

When the relative and the verb have been determin- 
ed to agree with either of the preceding nominatives, 
that agi'eement must be preserved throughout the sen- 
tence,; as in the following instances "Ian\the Lord 
that maketh all things ; that atretcheth forth the heavens 
alone." Isa. xliv. 24. Thus far is consistent ; The Lordy 
in the third person^ is the antecedent, and the verb 
agrees with the relative in the third person : " I am the 
JLordy which Lord, or he that maketh all things." If I 
were made the antecedent, the relative and verb should 
agree with it in the first person : as, " I am the Lord, 
that make all things, that stretch forth the heavens 
alone." But should it follow ; " That sfireadeth abroad ' 
the earth by myself :" there would arise a confusion of 
persons^ and a manifest solecism^ 
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RULE Vlli. 

Every adjective, and every adjective pro- 
noun, belongs to a substantive, expressed or 
understood; as, " He is dLgoodj as well as a 
mse man y** " Few are happy /* that is, 
*^persms ;" " T7us is a pleasant walk ;" that 
is, \*T/ns walk w," &c. 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in num- 
ber, with their substantives : as, " This book, 
these books; that sort, those sorts; another 
road, other roads." 

1. ADJECTIVE PRONOUkS. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here 
exhibited. " I have not travelled this twenty years ;" 
" these twent}'." " I am not recommending these kind 
of suffering ;" " this kind." " Those set of books was 
a valuable present ;" " that set." 

1. The word means in the singular number, and the 
phrases '' By this means^* '^ By that means^'* are used by 
our best and most correct wnters ; namely, Bacon, Til- 
lotson,Atterburj', Addison, Steele, Pope, &c.* They are 
indeed, in so general and approved use, that it would 
appear awkward, if not affected, to apply the old singular 
form, and say, *' By this mean ; by that mean ; it was by 
— ' ^ 

• " By this meant^ he had them the more at vantage, being 
tired and harraased with a long tnarch.^' Bacon, 

** By this meaiM one great resti'aint from doing evil, would be 
taken away."—** And this is an admirable meaiw to improve 
men in virtue." — **\By that means they have rendered their 
duty more difficult." Tillotwn, 

•* It renders us . careless of approving ourselves to God, and 
by that meant securing the continuance of his goodness." — ^»* A 
good character, when establish^ d^ should not be rested in as 
an end, but employed as a means of doing still further good." 

»^tterbury, 

" By this m«in« they are happy in each other."—" He by that 
means preserves his superiority." Addison. 

*' Your vanity by this means will want its food." Steele, 

*^ By this means alone, their greatest obstacle^ will vanish." 

Pope. 

" Which c^uttm has prcrvod the most tfieciual means to ruin 
the nobles*" Dean Swift. 
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a mean ;" although it is more agreeable to the general 
analogy of the language. "The word means (says Priest- 
ley) belongs to the class of words, which do not change 
their termination on account of number ; for it is used 
alike in both numbers." 

The word amends is used in this manner^in the follow- 
ing sentences : ^' Though he did not succeed, he gain^ 
ed the approbation of his country ; and with t/iis amends 
he was content.'* " Peace of mind is an honourable 
amends for the sacri6ces of interest." "In return, he 
received the thanks of his employers, and the present of 
a large estate : ihese were ample amends for all his la- 
bours.** « We have described the rewards of vice : the 
good man's amends are of a different nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends 
(like the word means) had formerly its correspondent 
form in the singular number, as it is derived from the 
'French amende^ though now itis exclusively established 
in the plural form. If, therefore, it be alleged that meah 
should be applied in the singular, because it is derived 
from the French moyen^ the same kind of argument 
may be advanced in favour of the singular amende; and 
the general analogy of the language may also be plead- 
ed in support of it. 

" There is no means of escaping* the persecution " — " Faith 
is not only a meanff of obeying, but a principal act of obedience.'* 

Dr. Young, 

" He looked on money as o necessary means of maintaining 
and increasing' power." Lord Ltttkton*s Henry II, 

" John was too much intimidated not to embrace every means 
afforded for his safety" Goldsmith.^* 

**Lest this means should fail."-By means of ship^moneytthe late 
king,&c."— *'The only meansof securing Si durable pe^ce." Hume, 

«* By this means there was nothing left to the Parliament of 
Ireland," &c. Buickstone. 

*• By tJus means so many slaves escaped out of the hands of 
their masters." I^^- Robertson, 

** By this means they bear witness to each other." Burke, 

•* By this means the wrath of man was made to turn against 
itself." Dr. Blair. 

. ** A magazine, which has, by this means, contained, &c"— 
** Birdsytn general, pnocure their foQjd by means of their beak." 

Dr, PaHey. 
O 
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Campbell, in his «^ Philosophy of Rhetoric," ha&th«k 
following remark on the subject before us : <' No per- 
sons of taste will) I presume, venture so far to violate 
the present usage> and consequently to shock the ears 
of the generality of readers, as to say, <' By this mean^ 
by that mean,'* 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of 
means in the singular number. They do not, however, 
speak decisively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and 
as if they knew that they were questioning eminent au- 
thorities, as well as general practice. That they were 
not deci'iedly against the application of this word to the 
singular number, appears from their own language : 
<< Whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may 
become members of other sentences by means of some 
additional connexion.'^'^-Dr. Lowth's Introduction to 
English Grammar. 

«< There is no other method of teaching dial of which 
any one is ignorant, but by means of 9omething already 
known.'*— Dr. Johnson. Idler, 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scrip- 
tures makes no use, as far as the Compiler can discover^ 
of the word mean ; though there are several instances to 
be found in it of the use of meanfi, in the sense and coo* 
nexion contended for. ^ By this means thou shalt have 
ho portion on this side the river.*' Ezra i v. 16. ^^ That 
by means of deathy*' &c. Heb, ix. 15. It will scarcely 
be pretended, that the translators of th^e sacred volumes 
did not accurately understand the English language ; or 
that they would have admitted one form of this word^ 
an4 rejected the other, had not their determinadon i>een 
conformable to the best usage. An attempt therelbre 
to recover on old word, so long since disused by the 
most correct writers, seems not likely to be successful ; 
especially as the rejection of it is not attended with any 
inconvenience. 

The xrtractice of (fee best and most correct Mrriters, ora 
great majority of them, corroborated by general usage, 
forms, during its continuance, the sundard of language i 
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especially,!^) ^n particular instances, this practice con- 
tinue, after objection and due consideration. Every con- 
nexion and application of words and phrases, thus sup- 
ported, must therefore be proper, and entitled to re- 
spect, if not exceptionable in a moral point of view. 



-" Si volet usas 



" Quem penes arbltriutn est, et jus, et norma loquendi." 

IIOR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less 
deviating from the general analogy of the language, 
than those before mentioned, are to be considered as 
strictly proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the fol- 
lowing. " J^one of them are varied to express the gen- 
der ;" and yet none originally signified no one, « He him- 
self shall do the work :*' here, what was first appropri- 
ated to the objecti\'e, is now properly used as the nomi- 
native case. " You have behaved yourselves well :" in 
Ais example, the word you is put in the nominative 
case plui-al, with strict propriety ; though fonnerly it 
was confined to the objective case, and ye exclusively 
used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language, 
thus established, it is the grammarian's business to sub- 
mit, not to remonsti'ate. In pertinaciously opposing the 
decision of proper authority, and contending for obsolete 
modes of expression, he may, indeed, display learning 
and critical sagacky ; and, m some degree, obscure 
points that are sufficiently clear and decided : but he 
cannot reasonably hope, either to succeed in his sums, 
or to assist the learner, in discovering and respecting 
the true standard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly 
within the grammarian's province. Here he may rea- 
son and remonstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, 
and propriety ; and his reasonings may refine and im- 
prove the language : but when authority speaks out and 
decides the point, it were perpetually to unsettle the lan- 
guage, to admit of cavil and debate. Anomalies then^ 
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under the limitation mentioned, become the law, as 
clearly as the plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following senten- 
ces, the use of the word mean^ in the old form, has a very 
uncouth appearance : " By the mean of adversity we are 
often instructed." <'He preserved his health by 7nean of 
exercise." " Frugality is one mean of acquiring a com- 
petency." They should be, " By means of adversity," 
&c. " By means of exercise," &c. « Frugality is one 
means ;" &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
mean in the singular number, andin that number only, to 
signify mediocrity, middle rate, kc. as, " This is a mean 
between the two extremes." But in the sense of instru- 
mentality, it has been long disused by the best authors, 
and by almost every writer. 

This means and that means should be used only when 
they refer to what is singular : these means and those 
means^ when they respect plurals : as, " He lived tem- 
perately, and by this means preserved his healtV. ;" 
" The scholars were attentive, industrious and obediejit 
to their tutors; andbyMe*^ means acquired knowledge.** 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young stu- 
dent may be led to reflect on a point so important, as 
that of ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use 
of language. 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a 
sentence, and there is occasion to mention them again 
for the sake of distinction, that is used in reference to 
the former, and this in reference to the latter : as, 
^' Self-love, which is the spring of action in the soul, is 
ruled by reason : but for that^ man would be inactive ; 
aftd but for ^/m>, he would be active to ho end." 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns, fcc//, every, 
either^ agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the 
singular number only : as, " The king of Israel, and Je- 
hosophat, the king of Judah, sat each on Mb throne ;'* 
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**£very tree is known by its fruit:" unless the plural 
noun convey a collective idea : as, " Every six months;" 
«« Every hundred years." — The following phrases are ex- 
ceptionable. " Let eac/i esteem others better t han them- 
selves:" It ought to be ^^himseif." " It is requisite that 
the language should be both perspicuous and correct : 
in proportion as diher of these two qualities are want- 
. ingp, the language is imperfect:" it should be "z«." 
**''ris observable, that ex'cry one of the letters bear date 
after his banishment, and contain a complete narrative 
of all his story afterwards ;" it ought to be " bears'* and 
" they contain,*' 

Either is often used improperly, instead of etich : as, 
*< The king of Israel, and Jehosophat the king of Judah, 
sat either of them on his throne ;" <'Naddb and Abihu, 
the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer." 
Each signifies boch of them taken distinctly or separate- 
ly ; either properly signifies only the one or the other 
of them taken disjunctively. 

In the courseof this work, some examples will appear 
of erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with 
respect to grammatical construction : but it may be 
proper to remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mis- 
takes, the Bible, for the size of it, is the most accurate 
grammatical composition that we have in the English 
language. The authority of several eminent gramma- 
rians might be adduced in support of this assertion ; but 
it may be sufficient to mention only that of Dr. Lowth, 
who says, " The present translation of the Bible is the 
best standard of the English language." 

II. ADJECTIVES. 

4. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied asad* 
verbs : as, " indifferent honest; excellent well ; mis- 
erable poor ; instead of " indifferently honest; excellent- 
ly well ; miserably poor.*' " He behaved himself con- 
formuble to that great example j" " conformably'* ^ En- 
deavour to live hereafter suitable to a person in thy 
O 2 
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Station ;*' " suitably " " I can never think so very mean 
of him ;" *' meanly'* " He describes this river agreea- 
ble to the common reading :" ** agreeably** " Agreea« 
blc to my promise, I now write :** " agreeably,*^ "Thy 
exceeding great reward;" When united to an adjectiv^ey 
or adverb not ending in /y, the word exceeding has/y 
added to it: as, "exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly 
great ;'* " exceedingly well, exceedingly more active :'* 
but when it is joined to an adverb or adjective, having 
that termination, the ly is omitted : as, " Some men 
think exceeding; clearly, and reason exceeding forcibly:* 
" She appearcvl on this occasion, exceedingly lovely." 
** He actjed in this business bolder than was expected :** 
*' They behaved the noblest^ because they were disin- 
terested " They should have been, " more boldly ; moat 
nobly,**-The adjective pronoun such is often misapplied : 
as, " He was such an extravagatit young man, that he 
spent his whole patrimony inafewyears :" it should be, 
" 80 extravagant a young man.** " 1 never before saw 
such large trees :" "«aw trees so large** When we re- 
fer to the species or nature of a thing, the word such is 
properly applied : as, " Such a temper is seldom found :" 
but when degree is signified, we use the word so : aS| 
" So bad a temper is seldom found." 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives : 
as, " The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, 
but suitably to his oft'ence j^""" suitable** " They were 
seen wanjdering at}out solitarily and distressed ;*' <* srAi' 
tary.*' " He lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates 
of reason and religion ;** ^^ agreeable ** "The study of 
syntax should be previously to that of punctuation ;** 
^^ firexnoua* .** 

5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided : such as, " A worser conduct ;" " On lesser 
bopes ;" " A more serener temper;'* " The most strait- 
est sect." " A more superior work.'* They should be, 

♦ For the rule to determine, whether an adjective or an ad- 
verb is to be uied, aee English Exercises. Eleventh edition 
page 140. 
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<« worse conduct :" «* less hopes ;" « a more serene 
temper ;" " the straitest sect ;". ** a superior work.*' 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative 
signification, do not properly admit of the superlative 
or comparative form superadded : such as : '* Chief, ex- 
treme, perfect, right, universal, supreme," 8cc. ; which 
are sometimes improperly written, " Chiefest, extremest, 
perfectest, Tightest, most universal, most supreme," 
&.C. The following expressions are therefore improper. 
^* He sometimes claims admission to Xhe chief eat offiCG%,** 
« The quarrel became so universal and national ;" " A 
method of att^ningthen^^A/^tf^and greatest happiness." 
The phrases, so perfect, so right, so extreme, so uni- 
versal, &c, ai-e hicorrect ; because they imply that one 
thing is less perfect, less extreme, &c. than another, 
which is not possible. 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which 
the degrees of comparison are applied and construed. 
The following are examples of wrong construction in 
this respect : ^< This noble nation hath, of all others, ad- 
mitted fewer corruptions." The yrovd fewer is here con- 
strued precisely as it it were the superlative. It should 
be. " This noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions 
than any other." We commonly say, " This is the weak- 
er of the two ;" or, " The weakest of the two :" But the 
* former is the regular mode of expression, because' there 
are only two things compared. " The vice of covetous- 
ness is what enters deepest into the soul of any other." 
" He celebrates tlie church of England as the most per- 
fect of all others." Both these modes of expression are 
faulty : we should not say, " The best of any man," or, 
** The best of any other man," for, " the best of men." 
The sentences may be corrected by substituting the 'com- 
parative in the room of the superlative. "The vice, &c. 
is what enters deeper into the soul than any other." 
** He celebrates, &c. as more perfect than any other.** 
It is also possible to retain the superlative, and render 
the expression grammatical. " Covetousne^s, of all 
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vices, enters the deepest into the soul." " He celebrates 
&c. as the most perfect of all churches." These sen- 
tences contain other ei*rors, against which it is proper 
to caution the learner. The words deefier and deefiest^ 
being intented for adverbs, should have been more dee/ily^ 
7no8t deeply. The phrases more perfect^ and most perfect^ 
are improper : because perfection admits of no degrees 
of comparison. We may say nearer or nearest to per- 
fection, or more or less imperfect. 

8. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated 
ftom their substantives, even by words which modify 
their meaning, and make but one sense with them ; as, 
" A large enough number surely." It should be, " A 
number large enough." « The lower sort of people are 
good enough judges of one not very distant from them." 



The adjective is usually placed before its substantive : 
as, " A generous man ;" " How amiable a woman !" 
The iiistances in which it comes after the substantive, 
are the following. 

1st, When something depends upon the adjective : 
.and when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry t 
as, " A man generous to his enemies ;" " Feed me with 
food convenient for me ;" " A tree three feet thick " 
« A l|^dy of troops fifty thousand strong ;" " The tor- 
rent tumbling through rocks abrupt,** 

2d, When the adjective is emphatical : as, " Alexan" 
der the Great ;" " Lewis the Bold y" <« Goodness infi- 
nite ;" " Wisdom unsearchable** 

3d, When several adjectives belong to one substan- 
tive ; " A man just, wise, and charitable :" « A woman 
modest, sensible and virtuous." 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : 
as, " a boy regularly studious :" « A girl unaffectedly 
modest." 

5th, When the verb to be^ in any of its variations, . 
comes between a substantive and adjective, the adjec- 
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live may frequently eitherprecedeorfollowit: as, "The 
man is hapfiy ;'* or, '* hapfiy is the man who makes vir- 
tue hjs choice" : ** The interview was delightful;'* 
or, " delghtjj'ul was the interview." 

6th, When the adjective expresses some circumstance 
of a substantive placed after an active verb : as, " Vani- 
ty often renders its possessor deafiicable.'' In an excla- 
matory sentence, the adjective p;enerally precedes the 
substantive ; as, « How desfihable does vanity often ren- 
der its possessor !" 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the substan- 
tive immediately after it : as, «* Great is the Lord \ just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of saints !" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a 
number of particulars comprehended under it. " Am- 
bition, interest, honour, all concurred." Sometimes a 
substai>tive, which likewise comprehends the preceding 
particulars, is used in conjunction with this adjective : 
as, 't Royalists, republicans, churchmen, sectaries, 
courtiers, patriots, allfiartiea^ concurred in the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will 
sometimes properly associate with a singular noun: as, 
** Our desire, your intention, their resignation." This 
association applies rather to things of an intellectual* 
nature, than to those which are corporeal. It forms an 
exception to the general rule. 

A substaniive with its adjective is reckoned as one 
compounded word, whence they often^take another ad- 
jective, and sometimes a third, and so on: as, " An old 
man ; a good old man ; a very learned, judicious, good 
old man/' 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, 
it is, in many instances, put as if it Were absolute ; es- 
peciaUy where the noun has been mentioned before, or 
is easily understood, though not expressed : as,'' 1 often 
survey the green fields, as I am very fond of green ;'* 
" The wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, and 
great," that is, "persons;" « The twelve," that is, 
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< < apostles ;" ^ Have compassion on the fioor ; be feet to 
the lame^ and eyes to the blind,** 

Substantives are often used as adjectives. In this case, 
the word so used is sometimes unconnected with the sub- 
stantive to which it relates ; sometimes connected with 
it by a hyphen ; and sometimes joined to it, so as to 
make the two words coalesce. The total separation is 
proper, when either of the two words is long, or when 
they cannot be fluently pronounced as one word : as, an 
adjective pronoun, u silver watch, a stone cistern ; the 
hyphen is used, when both the words are short, and are 
readily pronounced as a single word: as, coal-mine, com- 
mill, fruit-tree: the words coalesce, when they are rea- 
dily pronounced together; have a long established asso- 
ciation ; and are in frequent use : as, honeycomb, gin- 
gerbread, inkhorn, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and 
has another adjective joined to it: as, "The chief 
good ;" " The vast immense of space.*' 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, the sub- 
stantive being understood, it takes the nature of an ad- 
verb, and is considered as an adverb: as, " In general, 
in particular, in haste," &c. ; that is, " Generally, par- 
ticularly, hastily." 

Enow was formerly used as the plural of enough ; 
but it is now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in 
the singular number only, individuallv or 
collectively : -as, " A christian, an infidel, a 
score, a thousand." 

The definite article the may agree with 
nouns in the singular and plural number : aSf 
** The garden, the houses, the stars." 

The articles are often properly omitted: 
when used, they should be justly applied, ac- 
cording to their distinct nature : as, *'Gold is 
corrupting ; the sea is green ; a lion is bold*'* 
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It is of the nature of both the articles to determine or 
limit the thing spoken of. A determines it to be one sin- 
gle thing of the kind, leav'mg it still uncertain which : 
the determines which it is, or if many, which they ara. 
The following passage will sei-ve as an example ofthe 
different uses of a and thcj and of the force of the sub- 
stantive without an article. *' Man was made for soci- 
ety, and ought to extend his good will to all men : but a 
man will naturally entertain a more particular kindness 
for the menj witli whom he has the most frequent mter- 
couTse ; and enter into a still closer union with (he man 
^rhose temper and disposition suit best with his own.'* 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be 
of some use to exhibit a few instances : « And I perse- 
cuted this way unto the death." The apostle does not 
mean any particular sort of death, but death in general ; 
the definite article therefore is improperly used: it 
ought to be *' unto death," without any article. 

^ When he, the Spirit ofTruth, is come, he will gmde 
you into all truth :" that is, according to this translation, 
♦* into all truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds ;" very 
different from the meaning of the evangelist, and from 
the original, " into all the truth ;" that is, "into all evan- 
gelical truth, all truth necessary for you to know/* 

"Who breaks a butterfly, upon a wheel?** it ought 
to be "xAe wheel," used as an instrument for the parti- 
cular purpose of torturing criminals. " The almighty hath 
given reason to a man to be a light iinto him :*' it should 
rather, be, « to man^** in general. " This day is salva- 
tion come to this house, forasmuch as he also is the son 
of Abraham :" it ought to be, " a son of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great impor-*^ 
tance of the proper use of the article, and the excellence ^ 
of the English language in this respect; whichj^y means 
of its two articles, does most precisely deteiptline the 
extent of signification of common names. 

1. A nice ^stinction of the sense is sometimes made 
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bfthe use or omission of the article a. If I say ; " He 
beh.'ved with a little reverence ;" my meaning is posi- 
tive. If I say, ^' He behaved with little reverence ;" my 
meaning is negative. And these two are by no means 
the same, or lo be used in the same cases. By the for- 
mer, I rather praise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise 
him. For the sake of this distinction, which is a very 
useful one, we may better bear the seeming improprie- 
ty of the article a before nouns of number When I say, 
"There were few men with him;" I speak diminutive- 
ly, and mean to represent them asinconsiderable: where- 
as« when I say ; "There were a few men with him ;" I 
evidently intend to' make the most of them. 

2. In general, it may be sufiicientto prcfixthe article 
to the former of two words in the same construction ; 
though the French never fail to repeat it in this case.. 
" There were many hours, both of the night and day, 
which he could spend, without suspicion, in solitary 
thought.'* It might have been " of the night and of the 
day." And for the sake of emphasis, we often repeat 
the^article, in a series of epithets. " He hoped that this 
title would secure him an ample and an independent 
authority." 

3. In comm6uconversdtien, and in familiar stylei we 
freqttently omit the articles, which might be inserted 
with propriety in writing, especially in a grave style. 
"At worst, time might be gained by this expedient." 
<< At the worst," would have been better in this place. 
" Give me here John Baptist's head." There would 
have been more dignity in saying, " John the Baptist's 
head :" or, « The head of John the Baptist." 

The article the has sometimes a good effect in distin- 
guishing a person by an epithet. " In the history of 
Henry the fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised 
at not finding him the great man." " I own I am often 
surprised that he should have treated so coldly, a man 
so much the gentleman." 
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This article is often elegantly put, after the manner 
of the French, for the pronoun possessive : as, " He 
looks him full in the face,'* thai b, " in hia face." « In 
bis presence they were to strike the forehead on the 
ground ;" that is, " their foreheacU** 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, ro^ 
peat the same article, when the adjective, on account of 
any clause depending upon it, is put after the substan- 
tive. •' Of all the considerable governments among the 
Alps, a commonwealth is a constitution the most adapt- 
ed of any to the poverty of those countries.*' '« With 
such a specious title as that of blood, which wiih the 
multitude is always a claim, the strongest, and the most 
easily comprehended." '* They are not the men in the 
nation the most difficult to be replaced.'* 

RULE X. 

On% substantive governs another, signi/j- 
ing a different thing, in the possessive or ge- 
nitive case : as, " My father's house j" " Man's 
happiness;'' "Virtue's reward." 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same 
thing as the first, there is no variation of case : as^ 
" George, king of Great Britain, elector of Hanovei,'* 
&c. ; " Pompey contended with Caesar, the greatest ge- 
neral. of his time ;" " Religion, the support of adversity, 
adorns prosperity." Nouns thus circumstanced are said 
to be in afifioaition to each other. The interposition of a 
relative and verb will sometimes break the construction : 
as, " Pompey contended wih Caesar, who was the great- 
est general of his time." Here the word general is in 
the nominative case, governed by note 4, under rule xi. 

The preposition o/' joined to a substantive, is not al- 
ways equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, 
when the expression can be converte i into the regular 
form of the possessive case. We can say, " Vht reward 
of virtue," and " Virtue's reward :" but though it is 
proper to say, " A crown of gold," we cannot convert 
the expression into the possessive case, and say, ^^ Gold's 
<5r©wj)." 

P 
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Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the 
possessive case: as, " Every tree is known by its fruit ;" 
.« Goodness brings its reward ;" " That desk is mine?^ 

The genitive its is often improperly used for *ti8 or it 
is : as, " Its my book :" instead of" It is ray book." 

The pronoun his^ when detached from the noun to 
which it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive 
pronoun, but as the genitive case pf the personal pro- 
noun : as, « This composition is /i/*." " Whose book is. 
that ?" " iff*/* If we used the noun itself, we 'should 
say, " This composition is John's." «' Whose book is 
that ?" " Eliza's." The position will be still more evi- 
dent, when we consider that both the pronouns in the 
following sentence must have a similar construction ; 
<* It is her or his honour that is tarnished ?" «* It is not 
hers^ but /i/«." 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or p^essive 
case stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed 
being understood : as, " I called at the bookseller's," 
that is, " at the bookseller's «//o/{," 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive 
case, the apostrophe )vith a is annexed to the last, and 
understood to the rest : as, " John and Eliza's books :" 
« This was my father, mother, and uncle's advice." 
But when any words intervene, perhaps on account of 
the increased pause, the sign of the possessive should 
be annexed to each : as, '* They are John's as well as 
Eliza's books ;*' *' I had the physician's, the surgeon's, 
and the apothecary's assistance." 

2. In poetry, the additional a is frequently omitted, 
but the apostrophe retained, in the same manner as in 
substantives of the plural number cndingin « ; as, " The 
wrath of Pcleus' son." This seems not so allowable in 
prose ; which the following erroneous examples will de- 
monstrate : " Moses' minister ;" ** Phinehas' wife ;" 
<\ Festus came into Felix' room." " These answers were 
made to the witness' questions." But in cases which 
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would give too much of the hissing sound, or increase 
the difficulty d pronunciation, the omission takes 
place even in prose : as, " For righteousness' sake ;'* 
"For conscience' sake." 

3. Little explanatory circumstances are particulaily 
awkward between a genitive case, and the word which 
usually follows it ; as, " She began to extol the far- 
mer's, as she called him, excellent understanding." 
It ought to be, " the excellent understanding of the 
farmer, fis she called him." 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a • 
name and an office, or of any expressions by which one 
part is descriptive or explanatory of the other, it may 
occasion some doubt to which of them the sign of the 
genitive case should be annexed : or whether it should 
be subjoined to them both. Thus, some would say ; 
" I left the parcel at Smith's the bookseller ;" others, 
« at Smith the bookseller's ;" and perhaps others, «at 
Smith's the bookseller's." The first of thes.e forms is 
most agreeable to the English idiom ; and if the addition 
consists of two or more words, the case seems to be les? 
dubious ; as, " I left the parcel at Smith's, the booksel- 
ler and stationer." But as this subject requires a little 
further explanation to make it intelligible to the learn- 
ers, we shall add a few observations tending to unfold 
its principles. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and 
dependent, as to admit of no pause before the conclu- 
sion, necessarily requires the genitive sign at or near 
the end of the phrase : as, « Whose prerogative is it ? 
It is the king of Great Britam's ;" « That is the duke 
of Bridge water's canal ; " " The bishop of Landaff's 
excellent book ; " " The Lord mayor of London's au- 
tliority ;" " The captain of the guard's house." 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick 
succession, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, 
to give the sign of the genitive a similar situation ; 
especially if the noun which governs the genitive be 
expressed : as, « The emperor Leopold's ;" « Diony*« 
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Vius the tyrant*s ;" « For David my aervant^a sake ;" 
" Give me John the Baptist's head ;" '" Paul the afioa- 
r/e'ff advice." But when apaUse is proper, and the go- 
verning noun not expressed ; and when the latter part 
•f the sentence is extended ; it appears to be requisite 
that the sign should be applied to the first genitive, 
and understood to the other : as, " I reside at lord Stor- 
mont's, my old patron and benefactor ;" " Whose 
glory did he emulate ? He emulated Caesar's, the 
greatest general of antiquity." In the following senten- 
ces, it would be very awkward to place the sign, ei* 
ther at the end of each of the clauses, or at the end of 
the latter one alone : " These psalms are David's, the 
king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish people ;" " We 
staid a month at lord Lyttclton's, the ornament of his 
country, and the friend of every virtue." The sign of 
the genitive case may very pioperly be understood at 
the end of these members, an ellipsis at the latter part 
©f sentences being a common construction in our lan- 
guage ; as the learner will see by one or two examples : 
« They wished to submit, but he did not ;" that is, " he 
did not nviah to aiibmit ;" " He said it was their con* 
cern, but not his ;*' that is, « not his concern** 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the 
last clause only, we shall perceive that a resting place 
is wanted, and that the connecting circumstance is 
placed too remotely, to be either perspicuous or agreea- 
ble : as, " Whose glory did he emulate ?" " He emu- 
lated Caesar, the greatest general of antiquity*a :" 
" These psalms are David, the king, priest, and prophet 
of the Jewish fieofile'a.** It is much better to say, 
" This is Paul*a advice, the christiaji hero, and great 
apostle of the gentiles," than, " This is Paul the chris- 
tian hero, and great apostle of the gcntile'a advice.*' On 
the other hand, the application of the genitive sign to 
both or all of the nouns in apposition, would be gene- 
rally harsh and displeasing, ancl perhaps in some cases 
incorrect : as, " The emperor's Leopold's ;** " King's 
George's :" *' Charles's the second's ;" « The parcel 
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was left at Smith's, the bookseller's and stationer's." 
The rules which we have endeavoured to elucida|e| 
vdll prevent the inconvenience of both these modes of 
expression ; and they appear to be simple, perspicuous, 
and consistent with the idiom of the language. 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant 
sound ; so that we daily make more use of the particle 
of to express the same relation. There is something 
awkward in the following sentences, in which this me- 
thod has not been taken. " The general, in the army's 
name, published a declaration." " The common's vote/' 
" The Lord's house." " Unless he is very ignoi*ant of 
the kingdom's condition." It were certainly better to 
say, « In the name of the army ;" « The votes of the 
commons ;" " The house of loi-ds :" "The condition of 
XhQ kingdom." It is also rathef harsh to use two Eng- 
lish genitives with the same substantive ; as, " Whom 
he acquainted with the pope's and the king's pleasure.'* 
« The pleasure of the pope and the king," would have 
been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives depend- 
ent on one another, and connected by the preposition of 
applied to each of them : as, " The severity of the dis* 
tress of the son of the king, touchid the nation ;" but 
this mode of expression is not to be recommended. It 
would be better to say, " The severe distress of the 
king's son, touched tlie nation." We have a striking 
instance of this laborious mode of expression, in the fol- 
lowing sentence : " Of some of the books of each of 
these classes of literature, a catalogue will be given at 
the end of the work. 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive tcrmina-* 
tion and the preposition of ; as, " It is a discoveiyof Sir 
Isaac Newton's." Sometimes indeed, unless we throw 
the sentence into another form, this method is absolutely 
necessary, in order to distinguish the senscj and to g:ivQ 
the ideaof property,' strictly so called, which is the most 
iniportant of the relations expressed by the genitive case ? 
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for the expressions, « This picture of my friend,** and 
" This picture of my friend's," suggest very different 
ideas. The latter only is that of property in the strict- 
est sense. The idea would, doubtless, be conveyed in a 
better manner, by saying, " This picture belonging to 
my friend.'* 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians 
term it, is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and es- 
pecially in a grave style, it is generally omitted. Except 
to prevent ambiguity, it seems to be allowable only in 
cases which suppose the existence of a plurality of sub- 
jects of the same kind. In the expressions, "A subject 
of the emperor's ;" « A sentiment of my brother's ;" 
more than one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed 
to belong to the possessor. But when this plurality is 
neither intimated, nor necessarily supposed, the double 
genitive, except as before mentioned, should not be 
used ; as, " This house of the governor is very com- 
modious ;" " The crown of the king was stolen ;'* 
'* That privilege of the scholar was never abused." (See 
page 56.) But after all that can be said for this double 
genitive, as it is termed, some grammarians think tha(: 
it would be better to avoid the use of it altogether, and 
to give the sentiment another form of expression. 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning 
lyith a participle of the present tense, is used as one- 
name, or to express one idea or circumstance, the noua 
on which it depends may be put in tke genitive case | 
thus, instead of saying, " What is the reason of this 
person dismissing his servant so hastily ?" that is, 
" What is the reason of this person in dismissing his 
servant so hasUly ?" we may say, and perhaps ought to 
say, " What is the reason of this pei»«on*s dismissing of 
his servant so hastily ?*' Jijgt as we say, " What is the 
reason of this person's hasty dismission of his servant ?** 
^io also, we say, " I remember it being reckoned a great 
exploit ;" or more properly, ^ I remember its bein^. 
reckoned," &c. The following sentence is correct aod 
Proper : " Much will depend on the pujiil'a compoain^j 
&ut q^re on Ms reading frequently.'* It would no.t ^ 
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-accurate to say, " Much will depend on the fiufiil com^ 
fiosing^'^ &c. We also properly say : " This will be the 

effect of t/iefiu/iil's composing frequently ;" instead of 

*' Of the fiufiil comf losing frequently." 

KULE XI. 

Active verbs- govern the objective case ; as, 
** Truth ennobles her ;' " She comforts me T 
" They support us ;" " Virtue rewards her 
followers^ 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, 
usually goes before the verb ; and the objective case, 
denoting the object, follows the verb active ; and it is 
the order that determines the case in nouns ; as, « Alex- 
ander conquered the Persians." But the pronoun hav- 
ing a proper form for each of those cases, is sometimes, 
when it is in the objective case, placed before the verb ; 
and when it is in the nominative case, follows the object 
and verb ; as, " Whom ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you." 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
proper case and government to be neglected : as in the 
following instances : « Who should I esteem more than 
the wise and good ?" " By the character of those who 
you choose for your friends, your own is likely to be 
formed." " Those are the persons who he thought true 
to his interest." " Who should I see the other day but 
my old friend ?" " Whosoever the court favours.*' In 
all these places it ought to be wAom, the relative being 
governed in the objective case by the verbs " esteem, 
choose, thought," &c. " He, who under all proper cir- 
cumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, choose fo» 
thy fjiend :>' It should be '' him who," 8cc. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and 
pronouns. " He sleeps ; they 7nuse^* kc. are not trati- 
ative. They are, therefore, not followed by an objective 
case, specifying the object of an agtion. But when thi^ 
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case, or an oBject of action, comes after such verbs, 
though it may carry the appearance of being governed 
by them, it is affected by a preposition or some othei* 
word understood : as, " He resided many yeai's [diat is, 
for or during many years] in that street ;" " He rode 
several miles [that is,ybr or through the space of several 
miles] on that day ;" " He lay an hour [that is, during 
an hour] in great torture." In the phrases, « To dream 
a dream," " To live a virtuous life," " To run a race,'* 
« To vs^alk the horse," « To dance the child," the verbs 
certainly assume a transitive form, and may not, in 
these cases, be improperly denominated transitive verbs. 

1 . Some writers, however, use certain neuter verbs as 
if they were transitive, putting after them the objectivfJ 
t:ase, agreeably to the French construction of recipro- 
cal verbs : but this custom is so foreign to the idiom of 
the English tongue,. that it ought not to be adopted or 
imitated. The following are some instances of this 
practice. " Repenting him of his design.'* " The 
king soon found reason to re/icnt him of his provoking 
such dangerous enemies." " The popular lords did not 
fail to enlarge themselves on the subject." " The 
nearer his successes apjiroached him to the threne." 
" Go flee thee away into the land of Judah." « I think 
it by no means a fit and decent tiling to vie charities,'* 
&c. " They have spent their whole time and pains to 
agree the sacred with the profane chronology." 

2. Active verbs are sometimes as improperly made 
neuter; as, "I must //r<?mz5e with three circumstances." 
** Those that think to ingratiate with him by calum- 
niating me." 

3. The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but hav- 
ing in some degree the nature of the passive, it admits, 
in many instances, of the passive form, retaining still 
the neuter signification, chiefly iii such verbs as signify 
some sort of motion or change of place or condition : as, 
" I am come; I was gone; I am grown; 1 was fallen :" 
The following examples, however, appear to be errone- 
oais, in giving the neater verba a passive form, instead 
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of an active one. « The rule of our holy religion, from 
which we are infinitely swerved.^* " The whole obliga* 
tion of that law and covenant was also ceased,*^ " Whose 
number was now amounted to three hundred." " This 
mareschal, upon some discontent, loas entered into a 
conspiracy against his master." " At the end of a cam- 
paign, when half the men are deaerted or killed." It 
should be, " have swerved, had ceased," &c. 

- 4. The verb /o d^, through all its variations, has the 
same case after it, as that which next precedes it : " / 
am he whom they invited ;" " It may be (or might have 
been) /ie, but it cannot be (or could not have been) /;*' 
*' It is impossible to be they ;" « It seems to have been 
/te, who conducted himself so wisely ;" '^ It appeared to 
be she that transacted the business ;" " I understood it 
to be him ;*' « I believe it to have been thetn ;" " We at 
first look it to be her ; but were afterwards convinced 
diat it was not she,** " He is not the person who it scent- 
ed he was." " He'is really the person who he appeared 
to be." " Sh« is not now the woman whom they repre- 
aented her to have been." " Whom do you fancy him to 
be ?" By these examples, it appears that this substan- 
tive verb has no government of case, but serves, in all 
its forms, as a conductor to the cases ; so that the two 
cases which, in the construction of the sentence, are 
Ae next before and after it, must always be alike. Per- 
haps this subject will be more intelligible to the learn- 
er, by observing, that the words in the cases preceding 
and following the verb to be^ may be said to be in afifio^ 
^ition to each other. Thus, in the sentence, " I under- 
stood it to be him," the words it and htm are in apposi- 
don ; that is, " they refer to the same thing, and are in 
ihe same case," 

The following sentences contain deviations from the 
i'ule,and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : " It might 
have been him^ but there is no proof of it ;" " Though I 
was blamed, it could not have been me i^ « I saw one 
whom I took to be she ;" " She is the person who I un- 
derstood it to have b^een :" ^ Who do you think nie t« 
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be V* " tV/iom do men say that I am ?'* « And whom 
think ye that I am ?*' 

Passive verbs which signify naming, &c. have the 
same case before and after them : as, " He was called 
Caesar ; She was named Penelope ; Homer is styled the 
prince of poets ; James was crcatedaduke ; The gene- 
ral was saluted emperor : The professor was {^pointed 
tutor to the prince."t 

5. The auxiliary let governs the objective case : as, 
** Let /ii?n bewai'e ;'* "Let w* judge candidly ;'* " Let 
them not presume ;" " Let George study his lesson." 
RULE xn. 

One verb governs another that follovrs it, or 
depends upon it, in the infinitive mood : as, 
" Cease to do evil : learn to do well ?" " We 
should be prepared to i^endcr an account of 
our actions." •" 

The preposition to, though generally used 
before the latter verb, is sometimeis properly 
omitted : as. " I heard him say it ;" instead 
of " to Fay it." 

The verbs which have commonly otlier verbs follow- 
ing them in the infinitive mood, without the sign /o, are 
Bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not 
used as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others : as, " I 
bade him do it ;" " Ye dare not do it ;" " I saw him do 
it ;*' « I heard him say it ;" « Thou Icttest him go." 

1 . In the following passages, the word tOy the sign of 
the infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic 
characters, is superfluous and improper. " I have ob- 
served some satirists to use,'* &c. " To see so many to 
make so little conscience of so great a sin." " It cannot 
but be a delightful spectacle to Gud and angels, to see a 
young person, besieged by powerful temptations on 
every side to acquit himself gloriously, and resolutely to" 
hold out against the most violent assaults ; to behold one 
in the prime and flower of his age, that is courted by 
pleasures and honours, by the devil and all the bewitch- 

t See English Exercises, lith edit. p. 93. The Note. 
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ing vanities of the world, to reject all these, and to 
cleave steadfastly unto God." 

This mood has also been improperly used, in the fol- 
lowing places : « I am not like other men, to envy the 
talents I cannot reach." " Grammarians liave denied, 
or at least doubted them to be genuine." " That all our 
doing may be ordered by thy governance,' to do always 
\?hat is righteous in thy sight.'* • 

The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, 
substantives, and participles : as, " He iseagertoleani ;** 
*^ She is worthy to be loved ;** " They have a desire to 
improve ;" " Endeavouring to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a sub- 
stantive expressing the action itself which the verb sig- 
nifies, as the participle has the nature of an adjective. 
Thus the infinitive mood does the office of a substan- 
tive in different cases : in the nominative ; as, « To 
^/ay is pleasant :" in the objective : as,« Boys love to 
filay :" " For to nvill is present with me ; but tofierform 
that which is good, I find not." 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used 
independently on the rest of the sentence, supplying 
the place of the conjunction that with the potential 
mood : as, " To confess the truth, I was in fault ;" " To 
begin witli the first ;" " To proceed ;" " To conclude :** 
that is, " That I may confess," &c. ' 
RULE xin. 

In the use of words £^n(l phrases which, in 
point of time, relate to each other, a due regard 
to that relation should be observed. Instead of 
saying, " the Lord hath given^ and the Lord 
hath taken away ;" we should say, *'The Lord 
gave^BkwA. the Lord A«//i taken away." Instead 
of, "J remember the family more than twenty 
years ;" it should be, ^^1 have remembered the 
fianaily more than twenty years." 

It is not eaay to give paiiicular rules for the maii^ge- 
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ment of the moods and tenses of verbs with respect to 
one another, so that they may be proper and consistent^ 
The best rule that can be given, is this very general one, 
« To observe what the sense necessarily requires." It 
may, however, be of use to give a few examples of 
irregular construction. " The last week I intended to 
have tvritten*^ is a very common phrase ; the infinitive 
being in the past time^ as well as the verb which it fol- 
lows. But it is ceiiainly wrong : for how long soever it 
now is since I thought of writing, " to write*' was then 
present to me, and must still be considered as present, 
when I bring back that time, and the thoughts of it. It 
ought, therefore, to be, " The last week I intended to 
write,'* The following sentences are also erroneous : 
" I cannot excuse the remissness of those whose business 
it should have been, as it certainly was their interest, to 
haveinterfioaed their good offices." " There were two 
circumstances which made it necessary for them to 
have lost no time." " History painters would have found 
it difficult to fmvc invented such a species of beings.** 
They ought to be, " to interfiose^ to lose^ to invent J\ 
" On the morrow, because he should have known the 
certainty, wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he 
loosed him." It ought to be,** because he would know^** 
or rather, " being willing to know," " The blind man 
said unto him, Lord, that I might receive my sight." 
" If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection 
of the dead ;" " may," in both places, would have been 
better. « From his biblical knowledge, he appears to 
study the Scriptures with great attention ;" " to have 
studicdy'*^ &c. " I feared that I should have lost it, be- 
fore I arrived at the city :*' « should lose it," " I had 
rather 'walk ;" It should be, " I would rather walk." « It 
would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could per- 
form it ;" it should be, « If I could have performed it :** 
or, " It would afford me satisfaction, if I could /lerform 
it.*'' 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs we must 
recollect that, in tiie subjunctive mood, the present and 
imperfect tenses often carry with them a future sense ; 
and that the auxiliaries should and wouid^m theimgerfect 
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times, ore used to express the present and future as 
well as the past : for which see page 83. 

1 . It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the 
infinitive mood in the following form ; '* to write," « to 
be writing," and " to be written," always denote some- 
thing contem/iQrary with the time of the^goveming verb, 
or subsequent to it : but when verbs of that mood are 
expressed as follows; "To have been writing,*' "to have 
written," and " to hAve been written," they always de- 
note something antecedent to the time of the governing 
verb. This remark is thought to be 6f importance ; for 
if duly attended to, it will, in most cases, be sufficient 
to direct us in the relative application of these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically 
expressed : " I found him better than I expected tofind 
him." " Expected to have/bund him*' is. irreconcilable 
^iketo grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs ex- 
pressive of hope, desire, intention, or command, must 
invariahly be followed by the present, and not the perfect 
of the infinitive. Every person would perceive an er- 
ror in -this expression ; " It is long since I commanded 
bim to have done it :" Yet " expected to&ave/ound^** 
is no better. It is as cleat that the finding must he, 
posterior to the expectation, as that the obedience must 
be' posterior to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with pro- 
priety put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood ; 
" It would have afforded me great pleasure, as often as 
I reflected upon it, to have been the messenger of such 
intelligence." As the message, in this instance, was 
antecedent to the pleasure, and not contempoi'ary with 
it, the verb expressive of the message must denote that 
antecedence, by being in the perfect of the infinitive. If 
the message and the pleasure had been referred to as 
contemporary, the subsequent verb would, with equal 
propriety, have been put in the present of the infinitive : 
as, " It would have afforded me great pleasure to betkf^ 
messenger of such intelligence.'* In the former instancy, 
the, phrase in question is equivalent tothese words: «^ 
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ihad been the messenger ;" in th« fatter instance, to this 
expression ; " B^ng the messenger." — ^For a further 
discussion of this subject, see the Tenth edition of the 
Jiley to the Exercises, rule xiii. The Note. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to ex- 
press the past time with the defective verb tmghty the 
perfect of the infinitive must edways be used : as, " He 
ought to have done it." When we use this verb, this is 
the only possible way to distinguish the past from the 
present. 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, 
we can produce the sentiments of eminent grammari- 
ans ; amongst whom are Lowth and Campbell. But 
there are some writers on gi^mmar, who strenuously 
maiaatdn, that the governed verb in the infinitive ought 
to be in the past tense, when the verb which goverrss it, 
is in the past time. Though this cannot be admVtted, 
in the instances which are controverted under this rule, 
or in any instances of a similar nature, yet there can be 
no doubt that, in many cases, in which the thing refer- 
red 10 preceded the governing verb, it would be proper 
and allowable. We may say ; " From a conversation 
J once had with him, he apfieared to have studied Homer 
with great care af>d judgment.** It would be proper 
also to say, " From his conversation, he fl/?/?ear« Co have 
studied Homer with great care and judgment ;" « That 
luihappy man is su/i/iosed to have died by violence.'* 
These examples are not only consistent with our rule, 
but they confirm and illustrate it. It iis the tense of 
the governing verb only, that marks what is called the 
absolute time ; the tense of the verb governed, marks 
solely its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infini- 
tive mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of pre- 
sent, past, and future, is inconsistent with just gi*amma- 
ti'cal views of the subject. That these verbs associate 
with verbs in all the tenses, is no proof of their having ne 
peculiar time of their own. Whatever period the go- 
verning verb assumes, whether present, past, or future, 
the governed verb in the infinitive always respects t'. at 
period, ar.d its time is calculuted from it. '1 hus^ the 
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time of the infiniiive may be before, after, or the same 
as, the time ofthegovernmg verb, according as the thing 
signified by the infiniiive is supposed to be before, after, 
or present with, the thing denoted by the governing verb. 
It isr, therefore, with great propriety, that tenses are as- 
signed to verbs of the infinitive mood. The point of 
time from which they are computed, is of no conse- 
quence ; since present, past, and futurcj, are completely 
applfcable to them. 

We shall conclude our observations underthis nile, by 
remarking, that though it is often proper to use the 
perfect of the infinitive after the gpverning verb, yet 
there are particular cases, in which it would be better to 
give the expression a different form. Thus, Instead of 
saying, " I wish to have written to him sooner," " I then 
-wished to have written to him sooner," " He will onp 
dajr wish to have written sooner ;" it would be more 
perspicuous and forcible, as well as more agreeable to 
the practise of good writers, to say ; « I wish that I had 
written to him sooner," " I then wished that I had writ- 
ten to him sooner," " He will one day wish that he had 
written sooner." Should the justness of these strictures^ 
be admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for 
the use of the past infinitive ; as we may perceive by a 
few exatciples. ^' It would ever afterwards have been 
a source of pleasure, to have found him wise and virtu- 
ous.** ** To have deferred his repentance longer, would 
have disqualified 'him for repenting at all." ** They 
will then see^ that to have faithfully performed their 
daty, would have been their greatest cl)nsoUtion."f 

RULR XIV. 

Participle have the same government as the 
verbs have from which they are derived : as, 
" I am weary with hearing liim ;" ** She is in- 
stntcting us ;" "The tutor is admonislung 
Charles V' 

< I r ^— — — » I ' M— ^^ I 1,1, M.»— — 

I See Key to the English Exercises, Tenth Edit Rule xlil. 
The Note, 
t See " K'lglish Exercises. " Eleventh Edit. p. 97. 
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1. Participles are sometimes governed by the ardclel 
for the present participle, vriih the definite article fhe be- 
Ibre it, becomes a substantive, and must have the prepo^ 
sition o/after it : as, " These are the rules of gram mar, 
by observing of which, you may avoid mistakes." It 
would not be proper to say, ** by the observing which ;** 
nor, "by observing of which ;" but the phrase, without 
either article or preposition, would be right.: as, '^^ by 
observing which " The ariicle a or cw, has the same 
effect : as, '' This was a betraying of the trust reposed 
in him.*' 

This rule arises fromihe nature and idiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a principle as any on which it 
is founded ; namely, that a word which has the article 
before it, and the possessive preposition Rafter it, must 
be a noun : and, if a noun, it ought Ao follow the con- 
struction of a noun, and not to have the regimen of a 
verb. It is the participial termination of this sort oF 
words that is apt to deceive us, and make us treat them 
as if they were of an amphibious species, partly nouns 
and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of 
this rule. . " He was sent to prepare the way by preach- 
ing of repentance ;"it ought to be, " by the preaching of « 
repentance ;.'* or, " by preaching repentance.'* " By the- 
continual mortifying our corrupt afiections ;" it should 
- be, " by the continual mortifying ofy* or, "by contuiual- 
ly mortifying our corrupt affections." " They laid out 
themselves towards the advancing and promoting the 
good of it;" ^Howards advancing and promoting the 
good.'* "It is an overvaluing oiirselves, to reduce every 
thing to the narrow measure of our capacities;" "it 
is overvaluing oiirselves,'* or, « an overvaluing of our- 
selves." "Keeping of one day in seven," &q. it ought 
to be, " the keepipg <^one day ;" or, "keeping one day.*' 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present 
participle at>d the possessive preposition follows it, will 
not, in every instance, convey the same meaning, as 
would be conveyed by the participle without the article 
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and preposition. « He expressed the pleasure he had 
in the hearing of the philosopher," is capable of a dif- 
ferent sense £om, " He expressed the pleasure he had 
in hearing the philosopher." When, therefore, we 
wish, for the sake of harmony or variety, to substitute 
one of these phraseologies for the other, we should pre- 
viously consider whether they are perfectly similar in 
the sentiments they convey. 

2. The same observations which have been made re- 
specting the effect of the article and participle, appear 
to be applicable to the pronoun and participle, when 
they are similarly associated : as, << Much depends on 
their observing of the rvUe^ and error mil be the con- 
sequence of their neglecting of it," instead of *' their 
tfdserving the rule, and their neglecting it." We shall 
perceive this more clearly, if we substitute a noun for 
the pronoun : as, « Much depends upon Tyro's obser^ 
•ving q/'the rule," &c. But, as this construction sounds 
rather harshly, it would, in general, be better to ex- 
press the sentiment in the bellowing, or some other 
form : " Much depends on the rule's being observed ; 
and error will be the consequence of ita^ being neg* 
lected:** or— ^ on observing the rule ; and — of neglect- 
ing it." This remark noay be applied to several other 
tnodes of expression to be iound in this work ; which, 
though they are contended for as strictly correct, are 
not always the most eligible, on account of their un- 
pleasant sound. See pages 56, 77, 171—175. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the fol- 
lowing : " Informing of his sentences, he was veiy 
exact ;" " From calling of names, he proceeded to 
blows." Biit this is incorrect language ; for preposi- 
tions do not, like articles and pronouns, convert the par- 
ticiple itself into the nature of a substantive ; as we have 
shoiyn above' in the phrase, ** By observing which." 
And yet the participle with its adjuncts, may be con- 
sidered as a substantive phrase in the objective case, 
governed by the preposition or verb, expressed or 
understood : as, " By Jiromising much^ and fierf arming 
hut little^ we become despicable." « He studied to 
avoid exhressing himself too severely/' 
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3. As the pAerfect participle and the imperfect tetise 
are sometimes different in their form, care must be ta- 
ken that they be not indiscriminately used. It-^ is fre* 
quently said, « He begun," for « he began ;" « he 
run," for " hcfran ;" « He drunk," for" he drank ;** 
the participle being here used instead oftiic imperfect 
tense : and much niore frequently the imperfect tense 
instead of the participle : as, « I liad wrote," for, ** I had 
written;" «I was chose," for,-** I was chosen;*' "I 
have eat," for, " I have eaten." « His words were in- 
terwove with sighs;" " were interwoven** « He 
would have spoke ;" « sfioken** « He hath bore wit- 
ness, to his faithful servants ;" « borne:* ^ By this 
means he over-run his guide j" " tyver-rxm,** «* The 
sun has rose ;" " rtaen,** « His constitution has been 
greatly shook, but his mind is too strong to be shook 
by such causes ;" " shaken** in both places* « They 
were.verses wrote on glass ;" " wrrV^rn." « Philoso- 
phers have often mistook the source of true happi- 
ness :" it ought to be " mistaken.** 

The participle ending in ed is often improperly con- 
tracted by changing ed into t; as, "In good beha- 
viour, he is not surpast by any pupil T>f the school." 
" She was much distreat.** They ought to be " ««r- 
Jiaased^** « distressed:* 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have np government 
of case, tense, &c. require an appropriate si- 
tuiitioD in the sentence, viz. for the most part, 
before adjectives, after verbb .Active or neuter, 
and frequently between the auxiliary and the 
verb : as, " He made a very sensible dis- 
conrse ; he spoke tcnaffectedly and forcibly ; 
and was attentively heard by the whole aosem- 
bly.-' 

A few instances of errotieous positipns of adverbs 
may serve to illusirate the rule. " He must not expect 
to find study agreeable always ;" « always agreeable." 
'' We always find them ready when we want them ;" 
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<< we End them always ready/' &c. ^^ Dissertations on 
.the prophecies which have remarkably^been fulfilled ;*' 
« which have been remarkably,** " Instead of looking 
contemptuously down on the ci*ooked in mind or in bo- 
dy, we shouldlook up thankfully to God,^ho hath made, 
us better ;" " Instead of looking down contemfituoualy 
^tf wfi-siionXd thankfully took ufi^** &c. "If thou art 
blessed naturally with a good memoiy, continually ex- 
ercise it ;" ^ naturally blesned^* &c. " exercise it con^ 
tinuallyJ* 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety be- 
fore the verb) or at some distance after it ; sometimes 
between the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes after them 
both ; as in the following examples. ." Vice always 
creeps by degrees, and insensibly twines aroun^ us 
those concealed fetters, by which we are at last com- 
fiietely hound.** * He encouraged the English Barons 
to carry their opposition farther.'* " They compelled 
him to declare that he would abjure the realmybr ever ;'* 
instead of, ^ to carry farther their opposition ;" and " to 
abjure for ever the realm." "He has generally been 
reckoned an honest man :" « The book may always bt 
had at such a place :" in preference to *< has been ge- 
nerally ;" and " may be always.'* " These rules will be 
clearly understood, after they have been diligently stu- 
died," are preferable to, " These rules will clearly be 
understood, after they have diligently been studied.'* 
From the preceding remarks and examples, it ap- 
peai's that no exact and determinate rule can be given 
for the placing of adverbs, on all occasions. The ge* 
neral rule may be of considerable use : but the easy 
flow and perspicuity of the phrase, are the things which 
ought to be chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as 
a word that adds nothing to the sense ; in which case 
it precedes the verb and the nominative noun: as, 
" There is a person at the door ;" " There are some 
thieves in the h9use ;*' which would be as well, or bet- 
ter, expressed by saying, " A person is at th^^oor ;** 
" Some thieves are in the house." Sometimes, it is 
made use of {b give a small degree of emphasis to th^ 
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3entence : as, " There was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John.** When it- is applied in its strict sense, 
it principally follows the^verb and the nominative case : 
as, " The man stands there** 

1. The adverb nn;<?r generally precedes the verb: 
as," I never was there ;" ^ He never comes at a pro- 
per time.*' When an auxiliary is used, it is placed in- 
differently, «ithter before orjafter this advprb : as, ** He 
was never seen (or never was seen) to laugh from that 
time." Server seems to te improperly used in the fol.- 
toWing passages. " Ask me never so much dowry and 
gift." " If I make my hands never so clean.*' " Charnv 
he never so wisely." The word " ever** would be 
more suitable to the sense. 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of 
place tuhercj is often u^ed instead of the pronoun reia- 
feve and a preposition. * ** They framed a protestation^ 
ttthere they repeated all their former claims ;" i. e^ 
« in tvhtch they repeated.'* " The king was still deter- 
mined to nm forwards, in the sarne course where 
he was already, by his precipitate career, too fatally ad- 
vanced ;" i. e. " in which he was." But it would be 
better to avoid this mod^ oC expression. 

The adverbs hence y thence^ and tuhence^ iinply a pre-^ 
position ; for they signify, '* from this place, from 
that place, from what place." It seems, therefore^ 
strictly speaking, to be improper to join a preposition^ 
with them, because it is superfluous r as, " Tliis is the 
leviathan, from whence the wits of our age are said to 
borrow their weapons j" "An ancient author pro- 
phesies from hence." But the origin of these words is 
little attended to, and the jM'eposition/row so often used 
in construction with them, that the omission of it, in 
many cases, would seem stiff, and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs here, there^ where, are often impro- 
perly applied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the 
adverbs hither, thither, w/«7Aer ; as, ^' He came here 
hastily ;'*"- They rode there with speed." They 
shouldif, "Hecame AiMffr;" "They rode thither,** bf,c. 

3. We have some examples of adverbs being used for 
Hubstantives : "In 16B7, he erected it into a community. 
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of regulars, since vfhen^ it has begun to increase in ' 
those ccmntries as a religious order j** i. e. " since which 
time*^ « A little while and I shall not see you ;" i e. 
" a short Jime.*' ^^ It is worth their while ;" i. e. " it 
deserves their time and psuns," « But this use of the 
i?rord rather suits femiliar than grave style. The same 
may be said of the phrase, " To do a thing any hoyv /' 
i. e. " in any manner ;'* or,*< somehow;** i. e. « in some 
manner ;" ** Somehow, worthy as these people are> 
they are und^r the influence of prejudice.'* 

RULE XVI. 

Two negatives, in English, destroy one an- 
other, or are equivalent to an afTirnMrtive : as*. 
"Abr did they not perceive him;" that is, 
^* they did perceive him." ** His language, 
though inelegant, is not trngraminalical T 
that is, " it is graraniatical." 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regulai' a^ 
firmative, than by two separate negatives, as in the for- 
mer sentence :but when one of the negatives. is joined 
to another word, as in the latter sentence, Uie two nega- 
tives form a pleasing and delicate variety of expression* 

Some writers have improperly employed two negji- 
tives instead of one ; as in the following instances : 
"I never did repent of doing good, nor shall not now;'* 
" nor shall I now,** " Never no imitator grew up to 
his author ;" « never did any^** &c. " I cannot by no 
means allow him what his argument must prove ;" " I 
cannot by any means," &c. or, '' I can by no ?neans,*' 
" Nor let no comforter approach me;'* "nor let a7ty 
comfoiter," &c. " Nor is danger ever apprehended m 
such a. government, no more than we commonly appre- 
hend danger from thunder or earthquakes :" it should 
be, ^^any more.** " Anosto, Tasso, Galileo, no more than 
Raphael, were not born in republics." " Neither Arios- 
to, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more than Raphael, was born 
in a republic.'* 

RULE Xtll. 

Prepositions govern the objective case: as^ 
*^ I have heard a good character of her /' 
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^^From him that is needy turn not away :*' ** A 
word to the wise is sufficient/br them ;" ** We 
may be good and happy without riches!'' 

The following are examples of the nominative case 
being used instead of the objective. " Who servest 
thou under ?'* « Who do you speak to ?'* " We are still 
much at a loss who civil power belongs to ?" " Who 
dost thou ask for 2" " Associate not with those who none 
can speak well of." In all these places it ought to be 
« whom.** See J^otc 1. 

The prepositions to and /or are often understood, 
chiefly before the pronouns : as, « Give me the book ;" 
" Get me some paper j" that is, " to me ; for me." 
" Wo is me ;" i. e. " /o me." " He was banished Eng- 
land ;"i. e. "/ro/n England." 

1. The preposition is often separated from the rela- 
tive which it governs : as, V Whom wilt thou give it 
to ?*• Instead of " To whom wilt thou give it ?" "He 
is ah author whom I am much delighted with ;" " The 
world is too polite to shock authors with a truth, which 
generally their booksellers are the first that inform them 
of." This is an idiom to which our language is strong- 
ly inclined ; it prevails in common conversation, and 
suits' very well with the familiar style in writing : but 
the placing of the preposition before the relative, is 
more graceful, as well as more perspicuous, and agrees 
much better with the solemn and elevated style. 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its 
noun, in order to connect different prepositions with the 
same noun : as, " To suppose the zodiac and planets to 
be efficient off and antecedent ro, themselves." This, 
whether in the familiar or the solemn style, is always 
inelegant, and should generally be avoided. In forms 
of law,* and the like, where fulness ^nd exactness of 
expression must take place of every other considera- 
tion, it may be admitted. 
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3. Different relatioBs, and (tifFerent senses, must be 
expressed by different prepositions, though in conjunc- 
tion with the same verb or adjective. Thus we say, « to 
converse with a person,*tf/i on a subject, in a house, &c.** 
We also say, " We are disappointed ofd thing," when 
we cannot get it, " and disappointed in it,'* when we have 
it, and find it does not answer our expectations. But 
two dijSerent prepositions must be improper in the same 
construction, and in the same sentence : as, " The com- 
bat between thirty French against twenty English.** 

In some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two 
prepositions the preference is to be given, as both are 
used promiscuously, and custom has not decided iu fa- 
vour of either of them. We say, " Expert at," and 
« expert in a thing.** " Expert at finding a remedy for 
his mistakes ;" " Expert in deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to noims, they are 
generally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from 
which the nouns are derived : as, " A compliance with^" 
" to comply with ;'* " A disposition*?© tyranny," " . dis- 
posed to tyrannise." 

4. As anacc;pi*ate and appropriate use of the preposi- 
tion is of great importance, we shall select aconsiderable 
number of examples of impropriety, in tlie application 
of this part of speech. * ^ 

1st, With respect to the preposition V^" He is re- 
solved of going to the Persian court ;" " on going," &c. 
'<< He was totally dependent of the Papal crowd ;** ^on 
the Papal ," &c. " To call of a person,'* and « to 
wait of him ;** " on a person," &c. "He was eager of 
recommending it to his fellow-citizens," " in recom- 
mending,'* &c. 0/1% sometimes omitted, and some- 
times inserted, after worthy : as, " Itis worthy .observa- 
tion,**- or, " of observation.'* But it would have been^ 
better omitted in the following sentences. " The emula- . 
tion, who should serve their country best, no longer sub- 
sists among them, but o/* who should obtain the most ^ 
lucrative command." " The rain hath been falling ofk • 
longtime;" « falling a long time." "Itis situation 
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cluefly which decides of th,e fortune and characters tf 
men :" " decides the fortune," or, « concerning' the 
fortune.'* " He found the greatest difficulty of writing ;" 
«^'n writing." " It might have given me a greater taste 
of its antiquities.** A t^ste qfz thing implies actual en- 
joyment of it : but a taste /or it, implies only a capacity 
for enjoyment. " This had a much greater share t)f in- 
citing him, than any regard after his feither's com- 
mands ;** ** shar^ in inciting,'* and " regai'd to his fa- 
ther's,'* &c, . 

2d, With respect to the prepo^tions to and/br.— 
" You have bestowed your favours to the most deserving 
persons ;" " ujion the most deserving," &c. « He ac- 
cused the ministers for betraying the Dutch -'* " ©/"hav- 
ing betrayed." " His abhorrence to that superstitious 
figure ;" « o/*that," &c. " A great change to the bet- 
ter ;" "ybrtlie better." " Your prejudice to my cause;" 
^ against" ** The English were very different people 
then to what they 'are at present ;*' ^/rom what,'* &c. 
^< In compliance to the declaration ;" " with^' &c. "It 
is more than they thought for ;" " thought q/l" " There 
is no need for it j" " o/it." For is superfluous in the 
phrase, « Moi*e than he knows^r." " No discourage- 
ment for the authors to proceed ;" « to the authors,'* &c. 
« It was perfectly in compliance to some persons ;" 
<< idtA" « The wisest pmces need not think it any <ti- 
minution to their greatness, or derogation to their suffi- 
ciency, to rely upon counsel ;" « diminution ofj* and 
^ derogation/rom.*" 

3d, With respect to the prepositions with and w/iow.— • 
<« Reconciling himself with the king.** « Those things 
which have the greatest "resemblance with each other, 
frequently differ the most." "That such rejection should 
be consonant with our common nature." " Conformable 
with," &c. " The histoiy of Peter is agreeable with the 
sacred texts." In all the above instances, it should be, 
« tOy* instead of" witii" " It is a use that perhaps I 
should not have thought on ;" " thought of.'* « A great- 
ev quantity may be taken from the heap, withoat 
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making any sensible alteration upon it ;" ** in it." " in- 
trusted to persons on. whom the parliament Qould con- 
fide ;" " i» whom.*' "He was made much onatArgos;" 
*' much of'* " If policy can prevail upon force;'' ''oyfr 
force." ** I do likewise dissent with the examiner ;" 
"yro;;z." 

^th. With respect to the prepositions in^from, Sec-.-. 
" They should be informed in some parts of his charac- 
ter ;" *' about ^** or, " concerning.'* *' Upon such occa- 
sions as fell into their cognizance ;". '* under** « That 
variety of facUonsinto which we are still engaged ;" ^H?i 
which." <* To restore myself into the favour ;*' "rothe 
favour." " Could he have profited from repeated expe- 
riences ;" ^'by** i'Vow; seems to be superfluous after 
forbear ; as> "He could not forbear from appointing the 
pope,"&c. « A strict observance after times and fash- 
ions ;". " of times." " The character which we may 
now value ourselves by drawing ;" " uiion drawing.'* 
" Neither of them shall make me swerve out of the 
path ;" '' from the path." « Ye blind guides, which 
strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel !" it ought to be, 
*« which strain out 2. gnat, or, take a gnat out of the liquor 
by straining it" The impropriety of the preposition 
has wholly destroyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition among generally implies a number of 
things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with 
the word every ^ which is in the singular number : as, 
*' Which is found among every species of liberty ;" "The 
opinion seems to gain ground among every body." 

5. The preposition to is made use of before nouns of 
place, when they follow verbs and participles of motion : 
as, "Iwent/o London;" " I am going /o town." But 
the preposition at is generally used after the neuter verb 
to be : as, « I have been at London ;" " I was at the place 
appointed ;" <' I shall be at Paris." We likewise say : 
" He touched, arrived at any place." The preposition 
in is set before countries, cities, and large towns : as, 
<* He lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham." 
But before viH^gcs^ single houses, and cities which are 
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in distant countries, at is used; "He lives at Hackney," 
«' He resides at Montpelier." 

It is a matter of indifPerence with respect to the ^vo- 
nwLn one another^ whether the preposition o/* be placed 
between the two parts of it, or before them both. We 
may say, " They were jealous of one another ;" or, 
" They were jealous one of another ;" but perhaps the 
former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, ex- 
cepting, respecting, touching, concerning, according. 
" They were all in fault excefit or excefiting him. 

RULE XV ni. 
Conjunctions connect the same moods and 
tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns and pro- 
nouns : as, " Candour is to be approved ami 
practised ;" " If thou sincerely desire^ and 
earnestly J^wr^^/e* virtue, she will Si%^uxe6{y he 
foimd by thee, and provt: a rich reward f 
•** The master taught her and me to write ;' 
^^He and she were school- fellowsf." 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule 
may further display its utility. " If he prefer a virtuous 
life, and is sincere in his professions^ he will succeed;" 
ii li he firefers,*' " To deride the miseries of the un- 
happy, is inhuman ; and wanting compassion towards 
them is unchristian ;" « and to want compassion." 
•' The parliament addressed the king, and has been pro- 
rogued the same day ;" *' and wa« prorogued." " His 
wealth and him bid adieu to 'each other ;'* " and he."*' 
« He entreated us, my comrade and I, to live hai*moni- 
ously ;" "comrade and ;/ze." « My sister and her were 
on good terms :" " and she.'* " We often overlook the 
blessings which are in our possession, and are searching 
after those which are out of our reach:'* it ought to be, 
" atid search after." 

•(• This rule refers only to nounsand pronouns, -svhjcb have the 
same bearing or relation, with regard toother parts.of tbesen- 
tettcc. 
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1 . Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to cone 
nect different moods and tenses of verbs ; but in these 
instances the nominative must generally, if not always, 
be repeated, which is not necessary, though it may be 
done, under the construction to which the i-ule refers. 
We may say, " He lives temperately, and he should live 
temperately ;" " He may return^ but he will not con- 
tinue ;" " She wa8 proud, though she is now humble ;" 
but it is obvious, that, in such cases, the nominative 
ought to be repeated : and that, by this means, the lat- 
ter members of these sentences are rendered not so 
strictly dependent on the preceding, as those are which 
come under the rule. When, in the progress of a sen- 
tence, we pass from the affirmative to the negative form, 
or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject or 
nominative is always resumed : as, " Pie is rich, but he 
is not respectable." " He is not rich, but he is respecta- 
ble." There appear s. to be, in general, equal reason for 
repeating the nominative, and resuming the subject, 
when the course of the sentence is diverted by a change 
of the mood or tense. The following sentences may 
therefore be improved. " Anger glances into the breast 
of a wise man, but will rest only in the bosomof fools )". 
J' but rests only ;** or, " but it ivill rest only." " Virtue 
is praised by many, and would be desired also, if her 
worth were really known ;" " and she would.'* " The 
world begins to recede, and will soon disappear j'* " and 
it will." 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, 
some the subjunctive mood after them. It is 
a general rule, that when something contingent 
or doubtful is implied, the subjunctive ought 
to be used : as, ^' If J jvere to write, he would 
not regard it ;" " He will not be pardoned, 
?mles$ he repent.'' 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and ab- 
solute nature require the indicative mood. 
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" As virtue advances^ so vice recedes :'' ^* He 
isliesihhyydecatcsehe is temperate/' 

The conjunctions, t/y though^ unless, excefit, nvhether^ 
&c. generally require the subjunctive moCd after them : 
as, « If thou be afflicted, repine not ;" " Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him ;'* " He cannot be clean 
unless he wafi/z himself ;" " No power, exccfit it *ii>ere 
given from above ;" « Whether it were I or they, so we 
preach." But even these conjunctions, when the sen- 
tence does not imply doubt, admit of the indicative : as, 
« Though he is poor, he is contented." 

The following example may, in some measure, serve 
to illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive and 
the indicative moods. « Though he were divinely in- 
spired, and spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with 
supreme authority ; though he were endued with su- 
fjematural powers, and could, therefore, have confirm- 
ed the truth of what he uttered, by miracles ; yet, in 
compliance with the way in which human nature and 
reasonable creatures are usually wrought upon, he rea- 

soned." 'I'ftat our aavfour >va» uivinci^ xxta^x^s^^ t».*M%* 
endued with supernatural powers, are positions that ai*e 
here taken for granted, as not admitting the least doubt ; 
they would therefore have been better expressed in the 
indicative mood : " Thou'gh he was divinely inspired^ 
though he was endued with supernatural powers." The 
subjunctive is used in the like improjfer manner in the 
following example : " Thoughh^ were a son, yet learned 
he obedience, by the things which he suffered.'* But in a 
j^imikr passage, the indicative, with great propriety, 
is employed to the same purpose ; « Though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor." 

1 . Lest and that^ annexed to a command preceding, 
necessarily require the subjunctive mood : as, " Love 
not sleep, lest thou come to poverty ;" " Reprove not a 
scorner, lest he hate thee;" "Take heed that thpu sfieak 
not to Jacob." 
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i/" with but following it, when futurity is denoted, re- 
quires the subjunctive mood ; as, " J/ he do but touch 
the hills, they shall smoke ;" « If he be but discreet, 
he will succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, 
on this occasion, when future time is not signified : as, 
^^Iff in this expression, lie does but jest, no offence 
should be taken ;" " If she is but sincere, I am hap- 
py.*' The same distinction applies to the following 
forms of expression : « If he do submit, it will be 
from necessity ;" " Though he does submit, he is not 
convinced ;" " If thou do not reward this service, he 
will be discouraged,:" " If thou dost heartily forgive 
him, endeavour to forget the offence.'* 

2. In the following instances, the conjunction ^^a/', ex- 
pressed or understood, seems to be improperly accom- 
panied with the subjunctive mood. " So much she 
dreaded his tyranny, tlmt the fate of her friend she dare 
not lament." '< He reasoned so artfully, that his friends 
■would Usfen, and think \jhat'^ he were not wrong." 

3. The same conjunction governing both the indica- 
tive and the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence, 
and in the same circumstances, seems to be a great im- 
propriety : as in these instances. '< i/'there be but on« 
body of legislators, it is no better than a tyranny ; if 
there are only two, there will want a casting voice.'* 
<* i/* a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them is 
gpne astray," $;c, 

4. Almost all the irregularities, in the construction <fi 
any language, have arisen from the ellipsis of some 
words, which were originally inserted in the sentence, 
and made it regular : and it is probable, that this has 
been the case with respect to the conjunctive form of 
words, now in use ; which will appear from the follow- 

"ing examples: « We >hall overtake him though he 
run J-" that is, << though he should run.*' 'f Unless he 
act prudently, he will not accomplish his purpose j** 
that is, " unless he shall act prudently." " If he succeed 
and obtain his end, he will not he the happier for it i'* 
R2 
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tliat is, " If he should succeed, and should obtain his 
end." These remarks and examples are designed to 
show the original of our present conjunctive forms of 
expression; and to enable the student to examine the 
propriety of using them, by tracing the words in ques- 
tion to their proper origin and ancient connexions. 
But it is necessary to be more particular on this subject, 
and therefore we shall add a few observations respecting 
it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the 
present tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future 
signification. This is effected by vaiyingthe tennina- 
tions of the second and third persons singular of the in- 
dicative; as will be evident fix)m the following^xamples: 
*' \{ thon firosper J thon shouldst be thankful ;" " Unless 
he study more closely, he will never be learned." 
Some writers however would express these sentiments 
without those variations ; " If thou prostierest^'* &c. 
<' Unless he studiesf^ 8cc. : and as there is great diver- 
sity of practice in this point, it is proper to offer the 
Icaniers a few remarks, to assist them in distinguish- 
ing the right application of tliese different forms of 
expression. It may be considered as a rule, tliat the 
changes of termination are necessary, when these two 
circumstances concur : 1st, When the subject is of a 
dubious and contingent nature ; and 2d, When the verb 
has a reference to future time^ In the following sen- 
tences, both these circumstances will be fotUnd to unite : 
« If thou injure another, thou wilt hurt thyself ;" 
« He has a hard heart ; and if he continue impenitent, 
he must suffer;" "He will maintain his principles, 
though he lose his estate ;" « Whether he succeed 
»r not, his intention is laudable ;" " If he be not pros- 
perous, he will not repine ;*' " If a man smite his ser- 
va^kt, and he cfe>," &c. Exodus xxi. 20. In all these 
examples, the things signified by tlie verbs are uncertain, 
and refer to future time. But in the instances which 
follow, future time is not referred to ; and therefore a 
different construction takes place ; " If thou livest vii"^ 
tuously, thou gjt happy ;" « Unless he meati^ what be 
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sayljflb IS doubly faithless ;*' « If he allows thb excel- 
lence of virtue, he does not regard her precepis;" 
*' Though he seems to be simple and artless, he has de- 
ceived us;" *' Whether virtue i« better than rank or 
wealth, admits not of any dispute ; " « If thou believest 
with all thy heart, thou raayst," &c. Acts viii. 37.-— 
There are many sentences, introduced by conjunctions, 
in which neither contingency nor futurity is denoted : as, 
^^ Though he excels her in knowledge, she far exceeds 
liim in virtue." « I have no doubt of his principles : but 
if he believes the truths of religion, he docs not act ac- 
cording to them." 

That both the circumstances of contingency and futii- 
rity^are necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering the 
terminations, will be evident, by inspecting the following 
examples ; which show that there are instances in which 
neither of the circumstances alone implies the other. In 
the three examples following, contingency is denoted) 
but not futurity. "If he thinks as he speaks, he may 
safely be trusted." " If he is now disposed to it, I will 
perform the operation." ** He acts uprightly, unless he 
deceives me." In the following sentences, futurity is 
signiSsd, but not<:ontingency. " As soon as the sun sets^ 
it will be cooler." '< As the autumn advance sy these 
birds will gradually emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, 
that the rules above mentioned may be extended to as- 
sert, that in case;s» wherein contingency and futurity do 
not concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its sig- 
nification of present time, nor to vary its form or termi- 
4iation. The verb would then be in the indicative mood, 
whatever conjunctions might attend it — If these rules, 
which seem to form the true distinction between the 
subjunctive and the indicative moods in this tense, were 
adopted and established in practice, we should have^ on^ 
this point, a piinciple of decision simple and precisci 
and readily applicable to every case that might occur.-— 
It will, doubtless, sometimes happen, that, onthisocca- 
eion, as well as on many other occasions^ a strict adhe* 
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renceto grammatical rules, would render the language 
stifTand formal : but when cases of this sort occur, it is 
better to give the expression a different turn, than to vi- 
olate grammar for the sake of ease, or even, of elegance. 
See Ruie 14. Mu 2. 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compouBd 
tenses of the subjupctive mood, it seems proper to make 
a few observations. Some writers express themselves 
in the perfect tense, as follows: " If thou ^ove determin- 
ed, we must submit :" " Unless he have consented, the 
writing will be void :" but we believe that few authors 
of critical sagacity write in this manner. The proper 
form seems to be, "If thou Aast determined ; unless he 
Aas consented,'* &c. conformably to what we meet with 
in the Bible : « I have surnamed thee, though thou /laat 
not known m_e.** Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. « What is the hope of 
the hypocrite, though he hath gsdned," &c. ^/bdxxvii. 8, 
See also Mta xxviii. 4. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes 
meet with such expressions as these ; " If thou had ap- 
plied thyself diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the 
advantage ;" " Unless ihonshail speak the whole truth, 
we cannot determine ;" " If thou w/// undertake the bu- 
siness, there is little doubt of success." This mode of 
expressing the auxiliaries does not appear to be warrant- 
ed by the general practice of correct writers. They 
should be hadatj shalty and vfilt : and we find them used 
in this form, in the sacred Scriptures. 

« If thou hadst known, &c. Luke xix. 47. " If thou 
hadst been here," 8cc. John xi. 21. '^^ If thou w/V^, thou 
canst make me clean." Matt, viii. 2. See also, 2 ^m. 
ii. 27. Matt. xvii. 4. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense 
in^he subjunctive mood, is also veiy frequently varied in 
its termination : as, ** If thou loved him truly, thou 
wouldst obey him;" « Though thou cftcf conform, thoa 
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hast gained nothing by it." This vanation, hawcver, ap#. 
pears to be iuiproper. Our present version of the Scrip- 
tures, which we again refer to, as a good grammatical 
authority in points of this nature, decides against it. 
♦' If thou kneweat the gift,'* ficc. John iv. 10. « If thou 
c2£c{«r< receive it, why dost thou glory ?" &c. 1 Cor. iv. 7. 
See also Dan. v. 22. But it is proper to remark, that 
the form of the verb to de, when used subjunctively in 
the imperfect tense, is indeed very considerably and 
properly varied from that which it has in the imperfect 
of the indicative mood : as the leanier will perceive by 
turning to the conjugation of thatverb.f 

8. It may not be superfluous, also to observe, tliat 
the auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to 
the subjunctive, do not change the termination of the 
second person singular. We properly say, " If thou 
mayst or canat go ;*' " Though thou might st live ;** 
" Unless thou couldst read ;" " If thou wouidst learn ;'* 
and not " If thou ^ay or can go," Sec. It is sufficient, 
on this point, to adduce the authorities of Johnson and 
Lowth ; « If thou ^houlcht go ;'* Johnson. ^ If thou 
may sty misrhtat. op couldst^ lOvc ;" Lowth. Sqtvio ^nthors 
Uiink, that when that expresses the motive or end, the 
termination of these auxiliaries should be varied : as, 
<* I advise thee, that thou may beware ;" " He checked 
thee, that thou should notpresume :'* but there does not 
appear to be any ground for this exception. If the ex- 
pression of " condition, doubt, contingency," &c. does 
not warrant a change in the foinii of these auxiliaries, 
why should they have it, when a motive or end is ex- 
pressed ? The translators of the Scriptures do not ap- 
pear to have made the distinction contended for. " Thou 
buildest the wall, that thou mqijat be their king.*' A'M. 
vi. 6. " There is forgiveness with ihee, that thou 
may at be feared." Psalma cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observation under this rule, it ap- 
pears, that with respect to what is termed the present 

f See observations on the manner of conj ugating the sub^ 
junclive mood> at pages 90, 102—104. 
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tense of my verb, when the circumstances of contin- 
gency ana futurity concur, it is proper to vary the ter- 
minations of the second and third person singular: 
that without the concurrence of those circumstances, 
thc^terniinations should not be altered ; and that the 
verb and the auxiliaries of the three past tenses, and the 
auxiliaries of the future, undergo no alterations what- 
ever : except the imfierfect of the verb to be^ which, in 
cases denoting contingency, is varied in all the persons 
of the singular number. Seefu 90. The JVote. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this sub- 
ject, it will be natural for the student to inquire, what 
is the extent of the subjunctive mood ? Some gram- 
marians think it extends only to what is called the pre- 
sent tense of verbs generally, under the circumstances 
of contingency ^nd futurity ; and to the imperfect 
tense of the verb to be^ when it denotes contingency : 
because in these tenses only, the form of the verb ad- 
mits of variation ; and they suppose that it is variation 
merely which constitutes the dislincuon of moods. 
It is the opinion of other grammarians, that, besides 
the two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the three 
past, and the two future tenses, are in the subjunctive 
mood, when they denote contingency or uncertainty, 
though they have not any change of termiucition ; and 
that, when contingency is not signified, the verb, 
through all these five tenses, belongs to the indicative 
mood, whatever conjunction may attend it. They 
think, that the definition and nature of the subjunctive 
mood, have no reference to change of termination, 
but that they refer merely to the manner of the being, 
action, or passion, signified by the verb : and that the 
subjunctive mood may as properly exist without a vari- 
ation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, which has 
no terminations different from those of the indicative. 
The decision of this point may not, by some gram- 
marians, be thought of much consequence. But the 
rules which ascei'tain the propriety of varying, or not 
varying, the terminations of the verb, will certainly 
be deemed important. These rules may be well obsery- 
ed, without a uniformity of sentiment respecting the 
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nature and limits of the subjunctive mood. !l^r further 
remarks on the subject, see pages, 78 — 80. 84— .86'. 
102 — 104. 108— lilt. 

9. Some conjunctions have their correspondent con- 
junctions belonging to them, so that, in the subsequent 
member of the sentence, the latter answers to the for- 
mer : as, 

1st, T/iQughy — yety nevertheless ; as,« Though he was 
rich, yetfov oursakes he became poor.'* 

2d, Whether — or: as, « Whether he will go or not, I 
cannot tell." 

3d, Bither-^^r : as, " I will either send it, •r brine it 
myself." 

4th, J^either-^nor : as, " Neither thou nor I am able 
to compass it." 

5th, A^ — as : expressing a comparison of equality : 
as, «< She is as amiable as her sister." 

6thf As — so : expressing a comparison of equality; 
as, « As the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7th, As-^so : expressing a comparison of quality : as, 
^'^Aa the one dieth, so dieth the other." 

Bth, So'-^s : with a verb expressing a comparison of 

t We have stated, for the student's information, the different 
opinions of grammarians, respecting the English Subjunctive 
Mood : First, that which supposes there is no such mood in our 
language; Secondly, that which extends it no farther than the 
variations of the verb extend ; Thirdly, that which we have 
adopted, and explained at large ; and which, in general, corres- 
ponds with the views of the most approved writers on English 
Grammar. We may add a Fourth opinion ; which appears to 
possess, at least, much plausibility. This opinion admits the 
aiTangement we have given, with one variation, namely, that 
of assigning t«the first tenseof the subjunctive, two forms : 1st, 
that which simply denotes contingency ; as, ** Jf he desires it, I 
will perform the operation ;" that is, " If he now desires it :*' 
2dly, that which denotes both contingency and futurity ; as, "If 
he desire it, I will perform tlie operation;" thatis, "If he should 
Jtereajter desire it'* This last theory of the subjunctive mood, 
claims the merit of rendering the whole system of the moods 
consistent and regular; of being more conformable than any 
other, to the definition of the subjunctive ; and of not referring 
to the indicative mood forms of expression^ which ill accord 
\rith its simplicity and nature. 
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equality : MBf** To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee 
in the sanctuary." 

9th, ^0— ^9 ; with a negative and adjective express- 
ing a comparison of quantity : as, •< Pompey was not «o 
great a man aa Caesar.'' 

10th, So — that : expressing aconsequenpe ; as, " He 
^yas 80 fatigued, ^Aa^ he could scarcely in6ve." 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with 
nearly equal propriety. " The king, whose character 
was not sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive, assented to 
the measure." In this sentence, or would perhaps have 
been better : but in general, nor seems to repeat the 
negation in the former part of the sentence, and there- 
fore gives more emphasis to the expression. 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both 
singly and in pairs. The following are examples of 
this impropriety. " The relations are so uncertain, as 
that they require a great deal of examination :'' it should 
be, " that they require,*' &c. " There was no man so 
sanguine, who did not apprehend some ill consequen- 
ces :" it ought to be, " So sanguine as not to apprehend," 
&c. ; or, " no man, how sanguine soever, who did not," 
'&c. " To trust in him is no more but to acknowledge 
his power.*' " This is no other but the gate of paradise." 
In both these instances, but should be than, <• We should 
sufficiently weigh the objects of our hope ; whether they 
are such as we may reasonably expect from them what 
they propose," 8cc. It ought to be, " that we may rea- 
sonably," &c. *' The duke had not behaved with that 
loyality as he ought to have done;" ^^vyUh nvhich he ought." 
" In the order as they lie in his preface :" it should be, 
" in order as they lie ;" or, "in the order zw which they 
lie." ** Such sharp replies that cost him his life ;" "a» 
cost him," '' If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is 
now commonly painted ;" " Such a scarecrow," &c. ** I 
wish I could do that justice to his memory, to oblige the 
painters," &c. : " do such justice aa to oblige," &c. 

.There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning 
w^h the conjunctive form of a verb. <^ Were there no 
diifefence, there would be no choice." 
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A double conjunctive, in two correspondtnt clauses 
of a sentence, is sometimes made use of: as, " /lad he 
done this, the had escaped ;" « Had the limitations on 
the prerogative been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, 
his integrity /lad made him I'egard as sacred, the boun- 
daries of the constitution." The sentence in the com-* 
mon form would have read thus: "If the limitations on 
the prerogative had been, &c. his integrity would have 
made him regard,'* &c. 

The particle a*, when it is connected with the pronoun 
sucht has the force of a relative pronoun : as, " Let such 
as presume to advise others, look well to their own 
conduct ;" which is equivalent to, " Let them who pre- 
sume," &c. But when used by itself, this particle is to 
be considered as a conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. 
See the Key. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar 
style, equivalent to notwithstanding-. The words ybr all 
that J seem to be too low. " The word was in the mouth 
of every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be 
a secret." 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because 
Would do much better in the following sentence. " It 
cannot be otherwise, in regard that the French prosody- 
differs from that of every other language." 

The word excefit is far preferable to other than, " It 
admitted of no effectual cure other than amputation.'* 
Rxcefit is also to be preferred to all but. « They were 
happy all but the stranger." 

In the two following phrases, the conjunction as is 
improperly omitted ; " Which nobody presumes, or is 
so sanguine A to hope." "I must, however, be so 
just A to own." 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and 
understood ; as, « I beg you would come to me ;" " See 
thou do it not ;" instead of '' that you would," « that 
thou do." But in the following and many similar phrases, 
this conjunction were much better inserted : *< Yet it is 
reason the memory of their virtues remain to posterity." 
It should be, " yet it i^just that the memory," &c.. 
S 
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RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things are 
compared, the latter noun or pronoun is not 
governed by the conjunction than or asy but 
agrees with the verb, or is governed by the 
verb or the preposition, expressed or under- 
stood: as, "Thou art wiser than I ;" that is, 
*' than I am." *' They loved him more than 
rae ;" i. e. " more than they loved me." ** The 
sentiment is well expressed by Plato, but 
much better by Solomon than him ;" that is, 

" than by him."* 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, m 
the preceding as weU as in some other fomis, may be 
discovered, by supplying the words that ai'e not ex- 
pressed ; which will 'be evident from the following iiv 
btances of erroneous construction. " He can read bet- 
ter than me." " He is as good as her." « Whether I be 
present or no." " Who did this ? Me." By supplying 
the \yords understood in each of these phrases, Uieir 
impropriety and governing rule will appear : as, « Bet- 
ter than I can read ;** " As good as she is ;" " Present 
or not present ;" " I did it." 

1 . By not attending to this rule, many errors have 
been committed : a number of which is subjoined, as a 
further caution and direction to the learner. " Thou art 
a much greater loser than me by his death." " She suf- 
fers houi^y more than me." " We contributed a thii-d 
more than the Dutch, who were obliged to the same 
proportion more than us." " King Charles, and more 
than him, the duke and the popish faction, were at liber- 
ty to form new schemes.*' " The drift of all his sermons 
was, to prepare the Jews for the reception of a prophet 
mightier than him, and whose shoes he was not worthy 
to bear." " It was not the work of so eminent an au- 
thor, as him to whom it was first imputed." " A stone 
is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a fool's wrath is 

♦ See the Tenth edition of the Key ; Kule xx. The Note. 
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heavier than them both." "Ifthe king giveus leave, we 
raay perform the office as well as them that do." In these 
passages it ought to be, " J, we, he^ they^ respectively." 
When the relative who immediately follows than, it 
seems to form an exception to the 20lh rule : for in that 
connexion, the relative must be in the objective case : aS) 
" Alfred, than whom, a greater king never reigned,"&c. 
" fieelzebub, than whom, Satan excepted, none higher 
sat," &c. It is remarkable that in such instances, if the 
personal pronoun were used, it would be in the nomina- 
tive case ; as, " A greater king never reigned than hey'* 
that is, " than he was." " Beelzebub, than he,** &c. ; 
that is, " than he sat " The phrase than whom, is, how- 
ever, avoided by the best modern writers. 

RULE XXI. 

To avoid ' disagreeable repetitions, and to 
express our ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or 
omission of some words, is frequently admit- 
ted. Instead of saying, ** He was a learned 
man, he was a wise man, and he was a good 
man ;" we make use of the ellipsis, and say, 
**He was a learned, wise, and good man." 

When the omission of words would ob- 
scure the sentence, weaken its force, or be 
attended with an impropriety, they must be 
expressed. In the sentence, " We are apt 
to love wlio love us," the word them should 
be supplied. "A beautiful field and trees," 
is not proper language. It should be, " Beau- 
tiful fields and trees ;" or, " A beautiful field 
and fine trees." 

Almost aU compounded sentences are more or less 
eUiptical ; some examples of which may be seen under 
the different parts of speech. 

1. The ellipsis of the article is thus used; « A man, 
woman, and child :'* that is, « a man, a woman, and a 
child." « A house and garden ;" that is, «a house and 
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a garden/* " The sun and moon ;" that is, "the^uH 
and the moon." « The day and hour ;" that is, « the 
day and the hour." In all these instances, the article 
being once expressed, the repetition of it becomes unne- 
cessary. There is, however, an exception to this obser- 
vation when some peculiar emphasis requires a repeti- 
tion ; as in the following sentence. " Not only the year, 
but thetday and the hoar." In this case, the ellipsis of 
the last ai'ticle would be improper. When a different 
form of die ariiclc is requisite, the article is also properly 
•repeated^: as, "a house and fl« orchard;" instead of, 
" a hotfse and orchard." 

.,1 •- 

2. The noun is frequently omitted in the following 
manner. " The laws of God and man ;" that is, " the 
laws of God and the laws of man." In some very em- 
phatical expressions, the ellipsis should not be used: as, 
«« Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God;" 
which is more emphatical than, " Christ the power and 
wisdom of God." • 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used m the following 
manner. << A delightful garden and orchard ;" that is, 
<* a delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;" *« A 
little man and woman ;" that is, '^ A little man and a lit- 
tle woman." In such elliptical expressions as these; the 
adjective ought to have exactly the same signification} 
and to be quite as proper, when joined to the latter sub- 
stantive as to the former ; otherwise the ellipsis should 
not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsbis improperly applied to nouns 
of different numbers : as, " A magnificent house and 
gardens." In this case it is better to use another adjec- 
tive ; as, " A magnificent house and fine gardens." 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun, " I 
love and fear him';" that is, " I love him, and I fear 
liim." " My house and lands ;" that is, « my house and 
my lands." In these instances the ellipsis may take 
place with propriety ; but if we would be more express 
and emphatical, it must not be used : as, *< His friends 
and his foes;*' « My sons and my daughters." 
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Jn some of the coitKnon forms of speech, the relative 
pronoun is usually ointted : as, « This is the man they 
love ;" instead of, " T!ds is the man ivhom thoy love.'* 
** These are the goods tiey bought ;" for, " These are 
the goods iMck they bought." 

In complex sentences, il is much better to have the 
relative pronoun expressed : as it is more proper to say, 
" The posture in which I lay," than, " In the posture I 
lay :" " The horse on which I rode, fell down ;" than 
** The horse I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of 
a sentence together, and to prevent obscurity and confu- 
sion, should answer to each other with great exactness. 
*< We speak that we do know, and te'stify that we have 
seen." Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and 
ought to be supplied : asj " We speak tliat which we do 
know, and testify that which we have seen," 

5. The ellipsis of the i;er^is used in the following in- 
stances. " The man was old and crafty ;" that is, " the 
man was old, and the man was crafty.*' *< She was 
young, and beautiful, and good ;" that is, " She was 
young, she was beautiful, and she was good.*' " Thou 
art poor, and wretched, and miserable, and blind, and 
naked." If we would fill up the ellipsis m the last sen- 
tence, thou art ought to be repeated before each of the 
adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one 
property above the rest, that property must be placed last, , 
and the ellipsis supplied : as, " She is young and beauti- 
fiil, and she is good." 

" I went to see and hear him ;" that is, " I went toBee 
him, and I went to hear him." In this instance there 
is not only an ellipsis of the governing verb I wentj but 
likewise of the sign of the infinitive mood^ which is go- 
verned by it. 

Do, didj have, had, shall, will, may, might, and the rest. 

S.2.. 
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of the auxiliaries of the compound'tenses, are frequently 
need alone, to spare the repetition of the verb : as, " He 
regards his word, but thou dost not ;" i. e. " dost not 
regard it." « We succeeded, but they did not ;" " did 
not succeed." " I have jeam^d my task, but thou hast 
not ;'* " hast not learned.*' " They must, and they 
shall be punished ;** that is, ^' they must be punished." 
See the Key. 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following 
manner. " He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, " He 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely." " Thrice I went 
and offered ipy service ;" that is, " Thrice I went, and 
thrice I offered my service." 

7. Thejcllipsis o{ the /ire/ioaitiotiy^s well as of the verb, 
is seen in the following instances : " He went into the- 
abbeys, halls, and public buildings ;'* that is, " he went 
into the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into 
the public buildings." " He also went through all the 
streets and lanes of the city ;" that is, " Through all the 
streets, and through all the lanes," &c. « He spoke to 
every man and woman there ;" that is, " to every man 

*and to every woman." " This day, next month, last 
year ;" that is, "on this day, in the next month, in the 
fast year." " The Lord do that which seemeth him 
good ;" that is, " which seemeth to him." 

8. The ellipsis of the conjunction is as follows : " They 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of their 
creator ;" i. e. " the power, and wisdom, and goodness, 
and love of," &c. ^ Though I love him, I do not flatten 
him ;" that is, « Though I love him, yet I do not flatter 
him.'' 

9. The ellipsis of the m/eryVcr/o© is not very common ; 
it, however, is sometimes used : as, " Oh ! pity and 
shame 1" that is, « Oh pity ! Oh sHame !" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the 
English language, numerous examples of it might be 
given J but only a few more can be admitted here. 
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In the following instance there is a very considerable 
one : " He will often argue, that if this part of our 
trade were ^^11 cultivated, we should gain from one na- 
tion ; and if another, from another ;'* that is^ " He will 
often argue, that if this part of our trade were well cul- 
tivated, we should gain from one nation,. and if another 
part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain 
from another nation.'* 

The following instances, though short, contain much 
of the ellipsis ; " Wo is me ;" i. e. " wo is to me." " To 
let blood ;" i. e. « to let out blood." " To let down ;** 
i. e. " to let it fall or slide down." " To walk a mile ;." 
i. e. " to walk through the space of a mile.** " To sleep 
all night ;'* i. e. « To sleep through all the night.*' « To 
go a fishing ;** " To go a hunting ;" i. e. " to go on a 
fishing voyage or business;**" to go on a hunting party.'* 
" I dine at two o'clock ;" i. e. « at. two of the clock.'*' 
" By sea, by land, on shore ;" i. e. « By the sea, by the 
land, on the shol'e." 

10. The examples. tJ^ ''^Mow are produced to show 
the impropriety of ^lipsis in some particular cases. 
" The land was al^h^s possessed, during pleasui^, by 
those intrusted wit» the command ;" it should be," those 
/icr »ona intrusteaj" or,^ those wAo were intrusted." "Jf 
he had read further, he would have found sevei*al of 
his objections might have been spared ;" that is, " he 
woivld have found that several of his objections," &c. 
** There is nothing men are more deficient in, than know- 
ing their owji characters." It ought to be, " nothing in 
widch men ;" and, " than in knowing." " I scarcely 
know any part of natural philosophy would yield more 
variety and use ;" it should be, " which would yield,'* 
&c. "In the temper of mind he was then ;" i. e. " in 
which he then was." " The little satisfection and con- 
sistency, to be found in most of the systems of divinity 
I have met with, made me betake myself to the sole 
reading of the Scriptures ;" it ought to be, « which are 
to be found," and, « which I have met with." " He de- 
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sired they might go to the altar together, and jointly 
return their thanks to whom only they were due ;" i. e. 
^tohimXo whom," &c. 

RULE 3^X11. . 

All the parts of a sentence should corres- 
pond to each other : a regular and dependent 
construction, throughout, should be carefully 
preserved. The following sentence is there- 
fore inaccurate : "He was more beloved, but 
not so much admired, as Cinthio." Alore re- 
quixe^than after it, which is no where found 
in the sentence. It should be, "He was more 
beloved th^n Cinthio, but not so much ad- 
mired." 

This rule may be considered as comprehending all the 
preceding ones ; and it will also apply to many forma of 
sentences, which none of those rulfes can be brought to 
bear upon. Its generality may seem to render it useless i 
but by ranging under it a number of varied examples, 
we shall perceive its utility ; and that it is calculated to 
prove the propriety or impropriety of many modes of 
expression, which the less general rules cannot deter- 
mine. 

« This dedication may serve for almost any book, tliat 
has, is, or shall be published." It ought to be, « that 
has been, or shall be published." *< He was guided by 
interests always difTerent, sometimes contrary tOj those 
of the community ;" '' different from y" or, " always 
different from those of the community, and sometimes 
conti-ary to them." " Will it be urged that these books 
are as old, or even older than tradition ?" The words, 
« as old," and" older," cannot have a common regimen ; 
it should be, " as old as tradition, or even older." " It re- 
quires few talents to which. most men arc not born, or 
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at least may not acquire ;" << or vf hich at least, they may 
not acquire." " The court of chancery frequently mid- 
gates and breaks the teeth of the common law." In this 
construction, the first verb is said, <' to mitigate the teeth 
of the common law,'* which is an evident solecism. 
<* Mitigates the common law, and breaks the teeth of it/* 
would have been grammatical. 

" They presently grow into good humour, and good 
language towards the crown ;" " grow into good lan- 
guage," is very improper. " There is never wanting a 
set of evil instruments, who either out of mad zeal, pri- 
vate hatred, or filthy lucre, are always ready,'* &c. We 
say properly, " A man acts out of mad zeal,'* or, " out 
of private hatred.;" but we cannot say, if we would 
speak English, « he acts out of filthy lucre.*' " To dou- 
ble her kindness and caresses of me ;" the word** kind- 
ness" requires to be followed by either eo or ybr, and can- 
not be construed with the preposition of. << Never was 
man so teased, or suffered half the uneasiness, as I 
have done this evening:" the first and third clauses, viz. 
« Never was man so teased, as I Jiave done this even- 
ing," cannot be joined without an impropriety ; and to 
connect the second and third, the word tha( must be sub- 
stituted for as J « Ori^uflfered half the uneasiness that I 
have done ;" or else, « half so much uneasiness as I 
have suffered." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with 
adverbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with one 
another : " Hew much soever the reformation of this de- 
g^ene rale age isalmost utterly to be despaired of, we may 
yet have a more comfortable prospect of future times." 
The sentence would be more correct in the following 
form : " Though the reformation of this degenerate age 
is nearly to be, despaired of," &c. 

" Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my 
life with the blood-thirsty ; in whose hands is wicked- 
ness, and their right hand is full of gifts." ^ As the pas- 
sage, inti*oducedby the copulative conjunctions flncf, was 
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not intended as a continuatioti of the principal and inde- 
pendent part of the sentence, but of the dependent part, 
the relative nvhoae should have been used instead of the 
possessive their ; viz. " and v^hoae right-hand is full of 
gifts" 

« Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things v^^hich God hath 
prepared for them that love him.'* There seems to be 
an impropriety in this sentence, in which the same noun 
serves in a double capacity, performing at the same time 
the offices both of the nominative and objective cases. 
*« Neither hath it entered into the heart of man, to con- 
ceive the things," &c. would have been regular. 

" We have the power of retaining, .altering, and com- 
pounding, those images which we have once received, 
into all the varieties of picture and vision." It is very 
proper to say, <* altering and compounding those images 
which we have once received, into all the varieties of 
picture and vision ;" but we can with no propriety say, 
** retsdning them into all the varieties ;" and yet, accord- 
ing to the manner in which the words are ranged, this 
construction is unavoidable : for ^ retaining, altering, 
and compounding," are participles, each of which equal- 
ly refers to, and governs the subsequent noun, those ima' 
gea; and that noun again is necessarily connected with 
the following preposition, into* The construction might 
easily have been rectified, by disjoining the participle re- . 
taining from the other two pardciples, in this way : 
" We have the power of retaining those images which 
we have once received, and ofaltering and compounding 
them into all the varieties of picture and vision )^' or, 
perhaps, better thus : " We have the power of retain- 
ing, altering, and compounding those images which we* 
have once received, and of forming them into all the 
varieties of picture and vision." 

INTERJECTION. 

For the syntax of the Interjection, See Rule v. Note 
1 1. page 1 52, and Note 9 of Rule xxi. 
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DiREQTIONS FOR VxVLSlVrQ* 

As we have finished the explanation of the different 
parts of speech, and the rules for forming them into 
sentences, k is now proper to give some examples of the 
manner in which the learners should be exercised, in, 
order to prove their knowledge, and to render it familiar 
to them. This is called parsing. The nature of the 
subject, as well as the adaptation of it to learners, re- 
quires that it should be divided into two parts ; viz. pars- 
ing, as it respects etymology alone ; and parsing, as it 
.respects both etymology and syntax.f 

SECT. 1. Sfiecimen of etymological fiarsing, 
** Virtue ennobles us." 

Virtue is a common substantive, of the third persohy 
the singular number, and in the nominative case. (Z>e- 
cline the nouit.) Ennobles is a regular verb active, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, and the third person singular. 
( Repeat the firesent tenae^ the imperfect tense^ and the 
perfect participle,^ J CTsis a personal pronoun, of the 
first person plural, and in the objective case. (Decline 
the pronoun.) 

" Goodness will be rewarded.'* 

GooQ?7i^5« is a common substantive, of the third per- 
son, the singular number, and in the nominative case. 
(Decline it.) Will be rewarded is a regular verb, in the 
passive voice, the indicative mood, the first future 
tense, and the third person singular. (Repeat the pre- 
sent tense^ the imperfect tense^ and the perfect partici- 
ple.) 

« Strive to improve.** 

Strive is an iri'egulai* verb neuter, in the imperative 
mood, and of the second pei'son singular. (Repeat the 
present tense^ is^c.) To improve is a regular verb neu- 
ter, and in the infinitive mood. -(Repeat the present 
tense^llfc.) 

f See the *' Genei'al Directions for using the English Exer- 
cises/* prefixed to tlie Eighth and every subsequent edition of 
that book. 

t The learner should occasionally repeat all the moods arfd 
tenses of the verb. 
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«' Time flies, O I how swiftly.'* 

Time is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. {^Decline 
the noun.) Flies is an irregular verb neuter, the indica- 
•tive niood, present tense, and the third person singular. 
(Refieat the firesent tense^ ^^0 ^ •' ^^ ^" interjection. 
How and swiftly are adverbs. 

<< Gratitude is a delightful emotion." 

Gratitude is a common substantive, of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the nominative case. (De- 
cline it7) Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person singular. (Repeat 
the firesent tense^ isfcj A is the indefinite article. X)e- 
lightfui\% an adjective in the positive state. (Refieat the 
degrees of comfiarison. ) Emotion is a common substan- 
tive of the third person, the singular number, and in the 
nominative case. (Decline it,) 

" They who forgive, act nobly.*' 

They is a personal pronoun, of the tliird person, the 
plural number, and in the nominative case. (Decline 
it,) Who is a relative pronoun, and the nominative case. 
(Decline it,) Forgive is an irregular verb active, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, and the third person plural. 
(Refieat the present tense^ isfc) Act is a regular verb 
active, indicative mood, present tense, and the third per- 
son plural. ( Refieat y Isfc) JSTobly is an adverb of qua- 
lity. (Repeat the degrees of comparison,) 

" By living temperately, our health is promoted." 

By is a preposition. Living is the present participle 
of the regular neuter verb " to live." (Refieat thefiar- 
ticiples,) Temperately is an adverb of quality. Our is an 
adjective pronoun of the possessive kind. ( Decline it*) 
Health is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline 
it,) Is promoted is a regular verb passive, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. 
(Repeat J tjfc) 
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<« We should be kind to them, who ai*e unkind to us.** 

JVe IS a personal pronoun, of the first persop, the plu- 
ral nutnber, and in the nominative casjs. (Decline it, J 
Should be is an il^regular verb neuter, in the 'potential 
mood, the imperfect tense, and the first person plural. 
(Repeat the present tense^ iJfc.J Kind is an adjective, in 
the positive state. (Befieat the decrees f^comfiarison,) 
To is a prepositiop. Them is a personal pronoun, of the 
third persoH, the plural number, and in the objective 
case. (Decline it.) Who is a relative pronoun, and in 
the nominative case. (Decline it.) Are is an irregular 
verb neu,ter,indicative mood, present tense, and the third 
person plural. (Repeat^ ^c) Unkind is an adjective in 
the positive state. Y Repeat the degrees of comparison.) 
7'o is a preposition. Us i% a personal pronoun, of the 
first person, the plural number, and in the objective 
case. C Decline it.) 

SecTtion 2. Specimen of syntactical parsing. 

' " Vice produces misery." 

Viceh a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. Produces 
is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
the third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
'^ Vice," jLCcording to rulb i. which say^ ; (here refteat 
the rule.) Misery is a common substantive, of the thiri 
person, the singular number, and the objective case go- 
verned by the active verb, ^' produces, " according to 
Rule XI. which says, &c. ^ 

" Peace and joy are virtue's crown.'* 

Peace is a common siSbstantive. (Repeat the person, 
number J and case.) And is a copulative conjunction. 
Joy is a common substantive. (Repeat the ji^rson^ 
number^ and case.) Are is an irregular verb neuter, in- 
dicative mood, present tense, and the third person 
plural, agreeing with the nominative jcase " peace and 
ioy," according to RULE. II. which says; (here rrficat 
the rujie.) Virtue^a is a common substantive, of the 
^ ' - T 
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third person, the singular number, and in the possessive 
case, govemed by the substantive « crown," agreeably 
to RULE X. which says, &c. Crown is a common sub- 
stantive, of the third person, the singular number, and 
in the nominative case, agreeably to the foutth note of 

flULE XI. . 

« Wisdom or folly governs us." 
Wisdom is a common substantive. (R'efieat the fier^ 
Bon,^ number^ and case,) Or is a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion. Folly is a common substantive. (Rtfieat thefier- 
eotiy number^ and case.) Governs is di regular verb ac- 
tive, indicative mood, present tense, and the third per- 
son singular, agreeing v^ith its nominative case, " wis- 
dom" or " folly," according to rule hi. which says, 
&c. Ud is a personal pronoun, of the first person, plural 
number, and in the objective case,, governed by the ac- 
tive verb " governs," agreeably to rule xi. which says, 
&c. 

« Every heart knows ks sorrow s." 
Kvery is an adjective pronoun of the ' distnbudve 
kind, agreeing with its substantive " heart," according 
to Note 2 under rule viii. which says, &c. Heart is a 
common substantive. {Repeat the fierson^ number^ and 
case,) Knows is ai> irregular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, thiixi person smgular, agreeing 
with its aominaUve caSe « heart," according to- rule i. 
which says, &c. Its is a personal pronoun, of the third 
person singular, and of the neuter gender, to agree whh 
its substantive " heart," according to rule v. which 
says, &c. it is in the possessive case, governed by the 
noun " sorrows," according to rule x. which says, &c. 
Sorrows is a common substantive, of the third person, 
the plural number, and the obje«tive case governed by 
the active verb " knows," according to Rule xi. which 
says, 8ic. 

« The man is happy who lives wisely." 
The is the definite article. Man is a common sub- 
stantive. C Rep* at, the person^ number^ and case.) Is is 
an ii i^^.gulai verb lieuter, indicative mood, present tense, 
and Uic third person sbgiilar, agreeing with (he nomina* 
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nvc case " man," according to rule i. which says, 8cc. 
Hafifiy is an adjective in the positive state. Who is a 
relative pronoun, which has for its antecedent " man," 
with which it agrees in gender and number, according 
to RULE V. which says, &c. Lives is a regular verb neu- 
ter, indicative mood,,present tense, third person singu* 
lar, agreeing with its nominative " who,*' according 
to RULE VI. which says, kc. Wisely is an adverb of 
quality, placed after the verb, according to rule xv. 

<' Who preserves us ?" 

Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind^ 
and in the nominative case singular. The word to which 
it relates, (its subsequent,) is the -noun or pronoun con* 
taining the answei* to the question ; agreeably to a note 
under rule vi. Preserves is a regular verb active, in»» 
dicative mood, present tense, third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative ''who?" according to rule 
VI. which says, &c. Us is a personal pi'onoun. (Re- 
fieat the fierson^ number^ case^ and rule. J 

" Whose house is that ? My brother's and mine. 
Who inhabit it ? We." 

Whose is a relative pronoun oPlhe interrogative kind, 
and relates to the following words, " brother's" and 
•' mine," agreeably to a not^ under rule vi. It is in 
the possessive case, governed by " house," according to 
RULE X. which says, &c. House is a common substan- 
tive. (Bep^eat the person^ numher^anit case,) Is is an 
irregular verb neuter, in<Mcative mood, present tense, 
and the third person singular, agreeing with its nomi- 
native case " house," according to rule i. which says, 
&c. That is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative 
kind. My is an adjective pronoun of the possessive 
kind. Brother's is a common substantive, of the third 
person, the singular number, and in the possessive case, 
governed by « house">'Understood, according to rule 
X. 4md a note under rule vi. ,/ind is a^copulative con- 
junction. Mine is a personal pronoun, of the first per- 
son, the singular number, and in tiie possessive case, 
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according to a note under rtjlb x. and another under 
RULE VI. mo is a relative pronoun of the inter- 
rogative kind, of the plural number, in the nominative 
case, and relates to « we!' following, according to 
a note/ under rule- vi. Inhabit is a regular verb active. 
fRtfieat the mood, tenacy person, life) It is a 
personal pronoun, of the third person, the singular 
number, and in the objective case, governed by the 
active verb " inhabit^" according to rule xi. which 
says, &c. We is a personal pronoun, of the first 
person, the plural number, and the notninative case to 
the verb " inhabit" understood. The words « inhabit 
it" are implied after " we," agreeably to a note under 

RULE VI. 

" Remember to assist the distressed." 

Remember is a regular verb active, imperative mood, 
the second person singular, and agrees with its nomi- 
native case " thou" understoocj. To assi^ is a regula? 
verb active in the infinitive mood, governed by the pre- 
ceding verb "remember," according to rule xii. 
which says, 8cc. The \^ the definite article. Diatreased 
is an adjective put substantively. 

" We are not unemployed." 

We is a personal pronoun* (Repeat the person, nuntr. 
her, and case.) jire is an irregular verb neuter. (Re- 
peat the moodii tense, person, ^c,J A^ot is an adverb of 
negation. Unemployed is an adjective in the positive 
iState. The two negatives not and un, form an afiirmd- 
tive, agreeably to rule xVi. >irhich says, &c. 

« This bounty has relieved you and us ; and has 
gratified the donor." 

This is an adjective pronoun of tlie demonstrative kind. 
Bounty is a common substantive. (Repeat the person, 
number and case.) Has relieved is a regular yerb active, 
indicative mood, perfect tense, third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominatiire " bounty," according to 
rule I. which says> &c. You is a personal pronoun, of 
the second person plural, and in the objective case. (R^? 
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peat the government and rule,) And is a copulative 
conjuuction. Ua rs a personal prcxioun, in the objective 
qase. Ynu and us are put in the same case, according to 
HULK xiiii. which says, &c.' jind is a copulative con- 
junction Has gratified is a regular verb active^ indica- 
tive mood, peifect tense, and third person singular) 
agreeing with its nominative ** bounty," understood. 
« 'Has relieved^* and « ha^ grat{fied^** are in the same 
mood and tense, according to rule x viu. which says, &c. 
The is the definite article. Donor is a common sub- 
stantive, of the third person, the singular nutnber, aad 
the objective case governed by the active veib « has 
gratified," according to Rule xl. which says» &c. 

^* He win not be pardoned, unless he repent. '* 

He is a personal pronoun, of ttfe third person, ungu'- 
l^r numberv masculine gendert ^^^ ^ the qominative 
case. Will be fiardonedi^ a regular passive verb,indir 
cative mood, first future tense, and the third person lin- 
gular, agreeing with its nominative ** he," according to 
RULE I. and composed of the auxiliaries <<will be," and 
the pjferfect participle « pardoned/* JVbt is a negative 
adverb. Unless is a disjunctive conjunction. He is a 
personal pronoun, f Repeat the perswiy number ^ gender^ 
and case,) Repent i$ a regular verb neuter, in the sub- 
junctive mood, the present tense, the third person sin- 
guifar, and agrees with its nominative case " he, " ac- 
cording to RULE I. which says, kc. . It is in the sub- 
junctive mood, because it implies a future sense, and de- 
notes uncertainty, sighified by the conjunction "unless," 
agreeably to rule xix. and the notes. 

^ Good works being neglected, dcvotiorfis felse. *' 

Good works being neglected^ being independent on 
the rest of the sentence, is the case absolute, according 
to the fifth note of rule i. Devotion is a common sub- 
stantive. C Repeat the number, persony and cMeJ Is 
is an irregular verb nduter. (Repeat the mood^ tenscy 
pcruoTki iS^c.) JFaUe is an adjective in the positive state, 

T 2 
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and belongs to its substantive " deyotiop " u'hderstood; 
agreeably to rule viii. which says, &c. 

« The emperor Marcus Aurelius, was a wise 
and virtuous prince. " 

The is the definite article. Emfieror is a common sub- 
stantive? of the third person, the singular number, and in 
the nominative case. Marcus Aiirclius is a proper name 
or substantive, and in the nominative case, because it is 
put in apposition with the substantive "emperor," agree- 
ably to the first note of RUL?i x. Was is an irregular 
verb neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tense, and the 
third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case 
" emperor, *' according to rule x. A is the indefinite 
article. Wise is an adjective, and belongs to its sub- 
Stantiye " prince. '* And is a copulative conjunction. 
Virtuous is an adjective, and belongs, &c. Prince is a 
common substantive, and in the nominative case, agrees 
^bly to the fourth note of rule xi. 

<« To err is human.'" 

To erry is the infinitive ibobd, and the nominative dfee 
to the verb " is. " Js is an irregular veii) neuter, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, and the third person singu- 
*lar, agreeing with its nominative case <^ to err, *' agre«- 
ably to Note 1. under rule the first. Human is an ad- 
jective, and belongs to its substantive ^ nature " under- 
stood, according to rule viii. which says, &c. 

*< To countenance persons who are guilty of bad 
actions, is but one remove from actually commif 
ting them. " 

To countenance /lersons v)ho are guilty of bad actions^ 
is part of a sentence, which is the nominative case to the 
verb " is." Is is an irregular verb neufer, &c. agreeing 
with the aforementioned part of a sentence, as its nomi- 
native case, agree;ibly to Note I. under rule the first. 
But is a disjtinctive conjunction. Ot2c is a numeral ad- 
jective, agreeing with its substantive "remove." Remove 
IS a common substantive, of thethlrd person, the slegular 
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number, and in the nominative case, agreeably to the 
fourth note of rule xi. From is a preposition. 
Cdmrmtting is the present participle of the regularactive 
verb " to commit." T^Ae/n is a personal pronoun, of the 
third Ipersoh, the plural number, and in the objective 
case, governed by the participle " committing," agreea- 
bly to BULE XIV. .which says, 8cc. 

" Let me proceed.'* 

This sentence, according to the statement of gramnja- 
rians in general, is in the imperative mood, of the first 
person, and the singular number. The sentence may, 
however, be anal}'zed in the following manner. Let is 
an irregular verb active, in the imperative mood, of the 
second person, the plural number, and agrees with its 
nominative case « you" understood : ^sk « do you let." 
Me is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the singu- 
lar number, and in the objective case, governed by the 
active verb "let," agneeably to rule xi.- which says, &c. 
Proceed is a r^ular verb neuter, in the infiaitive mood, 
governed by the preceding verb " let," according ^ 
RULE XII. which says, 8cc. 

" Living expensively and luxuriously destroys 
health." " By living frugally and temperatefy, 
health is preserved." 

Living exfienidvely and luxuriously ^^ is the nominative 
case to the verb " destroys," agreeably to Note 1. under 
RULE I. Living frugally and temjterately^ is a substantive 
phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposition 
" by," according to Note 2, under rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully stu- 
died by the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to 
enable him to comprehend the nature of this employ- 
ment ; and sufficiently diversified, to qualify him, in 
other exercises, to point out and apply tlie remaining 
rules, both principal and^ubordiiiate* 



PART. IV. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody consists of two parts : the for- 
mer teaches the true pronunciation of words, 
comprising accent, quantity, emthasis, 
PAUSE, and tone ; and the latter the laws of 

VERSIFicATION. 



CHAPTER I. 
0/ PjROSUHCIAriOIf, 

Section i. 0/ Accent, 

Accent is ^ the laying of a peculiar strfesS 
of the voice, on a certain letter or syllable in 
a word, that it may be better heard than the 
rest, or distinguished from them : as, in the 
word presume^ the stress of the voice must be 
on the letter tiy and second syllable, sumcj 
which take the accent. 

As words may be formed of a different number of S3I- 
lables, from one to eight or nine, it was necessary to have 
some peculiar mark to distinguish words from mere syl- 
lables; otherwise speech would be only a continued suc- 
cession of syllables^without conveying ideas : for, as words 
are the marks of ideas, any confusion in the marks^must 
cause the same in the ideas for which they stand. It was 
therefore necessary that the mind should atonce perceive 
what number gf syllables belongs to each word, in utter- 
ance. This might be done ly a percejitible pau&e at 
I the end of each word in speaking, as we form a certain 
distance between them in writing and printing. But this 
»"^nld make discourse extremely tedious j and though it 
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might render -wrords distinct, would make thetneanlng of 
sentences cionfused. Syllables might dlso be sufficiently 
distinguished by a certain elevationor depression of voice 
upon one syllable of each word, which was the practice 
of some nations. But the English tongue has, for this 
purpose, adopted a mark of the easiest and simplest kind» 
which is called accent, and which effectually answefs 
the end. 

Every word in our language, of more thau one sylla- 
ble, has ope of them distinguished from the rest in this 
manner ; and some writers assert, that every monosylla- 
ble of two or more letters, has one of its letters thus 
distinguished. n 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The princi- 
pal accent is that which necesprily distinguishes one 
syllable in a word from the reSt. The secondary accent 
is that stress which We may occasionlly place upon an- 
other syllable, besides that which has the principal ac- , 
cent; in ovd«r,to pronounce every part of the wordmbfe 
distinctly, forcibly, and harmoniously : thus, " Complai- 
sant, caravan," and '* violin," ha ve^ frequently an accent 
on the first as well as on the last syllable', though a some- 
\th'ai less forcible one. The same may be observed of 
" Repartee, referee, privateer, domineer," &c» But it 
^ must be obs€rved, that though an accent is allowed on 
the first syllable of these words, it is by no means neges- ^ 
sary ; they may all be pronounced with one accent, and 
that on thelast syllable, without the least deviation from i 
Qi propriety. 

)^ As emphasis evidently points out the moat significant 

«. word in a sentence ; so, where pther reasons do not for- 
li bid, the accent always dwells \ykh greatest force on that 
g part of the word which, from its importance, the hearer 
5^ has always the greatest occasion to observe : and this is 
[[. necessarily the root or body^of the word. But as harmo^ 
cf ny of termination frequently attracts the accent from th,e - 
ur; root to the branches of words, so the first and most natu- 
ij{ ral law of accentuation seems to operate less in fixing the 
f> stress than any other. Our own Sa^on terminations, in- 
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deed, with perfect uniformity, leave the principal part of 
the word in quiet possession of what seems its iawfiil 
property ; but Latin and Greek terminations, of which 
our language is full, assume aright of preserving their 
original accent, and subject almost evejy word they be- 
stow upon us to their own classical laws. 

Accent, thereforQ, seems to be regulated in a great 
measure by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the 
accent is generally on the root ; in words from the learn- 
ed languages, it is generally on the termination ; and if 
to these we add the different accent. we lay on some 
words to distinguish them from others, we seem to have 
the three great principles of accentuation ; namely, the 
radical, the terminational^ and the distinctive. The radi- 
cal: as, <« Love, lovely, loveliness;" the terminational : 
as « Harmony, harmonious ;".the distitBeiive : as, "Cdn- 
vert, to convert/' 

ACCENT ON DISSYLLABLES. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them 
accented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of em- 
phasis, we sometimes lay an equ'r I stress upon two suc- 
cessive syllables ; as, " Di-rect,s6tne-times j" but when 
these words are pronounced alone, they have never more 
4lian one accent. The word •* a-men/Ms the only word 
' which is pronounced with two accents when alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by afhxin'^ a termination, the 
former syllable is commonly accented : as, <* ChiidisH, 
kingdom, 6,ctest, acted, toilsome, lover, scoffer, fairer, 
foremost, z6aious, fulness, meekly, artist." 

Dissyllables formed by pre fixing a syllable to the radi- 
cal word, have commonly the accent on the latter : as^ 
'* To beseem, to bestow, to return." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, 
the verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the 
noun on the former syllable : as, «f To cement, a ce- 
ment ; to eoniracl, a contract ; to pfesage, a presage-'* 

This rule has nwny exceptiohs. Though verbs seldom 
^ Jiave their accent on the former, y^t nouns often hay* it 
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on the latter syllable : as, " Delight, perfume." Those 
fiouns which, in the common order of language must 
have preceded the verbs, often transmit their accent t© 
tjie verbs they form, and inversely. Thusj the noun 
«' water" must have preceded the verb " to w&ter," as 
the verb <' to correspond," must have preceded the noun 
<* con^espondent :'* and « to pursue" claims priority to 
" pur96it.** So that we may conclude, wherever verbs 
deviate from the rule, it is seldom by chance, and gene- 
rally in those words only where a superior law of ac- 
cent takes place. 

All dissyllables ending in y, our^ ow, /e, f«A, ck^ ter^ 
age^ <?«, et : as, " Cr&nny, labour, willow, wallow ;" ex- 
cept "allow, avow, endow, below, bestow;" "battle, 
bknish, cambric, batter, courage, fasten, quiet ;" accent 
the former syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in evy as. Canker, butter," have the 
accent on the former syllable. 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and e 
final, as, " Comprise, escape ;" or having a diphthong in 
the last syllable, as, " Appease, reveal ;" or ending in 
two consonants ; as, " Attend ;". have the accents on 
the latter syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter 
syllable, have commonly their accent on the latter sylla- 
ble : as, " Applause ;" except some words in ain : as, 
** Villsdn, curtain, mountain." 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the first 
syllable : as, " Lion, riot, quiet, liar, ruin ;" except 
** create." 

ACCENT ON TRISYLLABLES. 

Trisyllables formed by adxiing a termination, or pre- 
fixing 'A syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : 
as, " Loveliness, tenderness, cont<^mner, wagoner, phy- 
sical, besp<itter, commenting, commending, assurance." 
- Trisyllubles ending in ow«, alyion : as,« Arduous, ci* 
pital, mention," accent the first. 
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Trisyllables ending in ce^ ent, and ate^ accent the first 
j&y liable : as, ^< Countenance, continence, Armament, im- 
juinent, 6legant, propagate ;" unless they are deriyed 
from words having the accent on the l^ist ; aS) ^^ Conni- 
vance, acquaintance ;" and unless the middle syllable has 
a vowel before two conscHiants ; as, *' Promulgate." 

Trisyllables ending in y, as, « Entity, specify, liberty^, 
victory, subsidy," commonly accent the first syllable. 

Trisyllables in re or ley accent the first syllable : as, 
" Legible, theatre ;" except *' Disciple," and some words 
-which have a preposition : as, " Example, indenture." 

Trisyllables ending in wrfe, commonly accent the 
first syllable : as, ** Plenitude, habitude, rfectitude." 

Trisyllables ending in ator^ have the accent on the 
middle syllable: as, "Spectator, creator,'* &c ; except 
« oi'ator, senator, barrator, legator." 

Trisyllables, which have in the middle syllable a diph- 
thong, as,« Endeavour ;" or a vowel before two conso- 
nants ; as, " Domestic ;" accent the middle syllable. 

TrisylVdbles that have their accent on the last syllable^ 
are commonly French : as, " Acquiesce, repartee, ma- 
gazine ;" or they are words formed by prefixing one or 
two syllables to a long syllable ; as, Immature, "^over- 
charge." 

ACCENT ON POLYSYJ^LABLjES. 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllables, 
generally follow the accent of the words from which 
they are derived : as," Arrogating, .continency, inconti- 
nei^tly, commendable^ communicableness. " 

Words ending in atovy have the accent generally Off 
the penultimate, or last syllable but one : as, " Emendi- 
toi', gladiator, equivocator, prevaricator." 

Words ending, in /e,commo.Jy hiive the accent on the 
first syllable: as," amicable, despicable :" unless- the 
secoiul syllable has a vowel before two consonants: as, 
[ " Combustible, condemnable." , 

Words ending in ion, ous, and /y, have, their accent on 
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the aatepeBultimateyor last syllable but two : as> << Sal- 
vation, victorious, activity." 

Words which end in ia^ io^ and cal^ have the aocent on 
the antepenult : asy^^Cyclopaedia, punctilio, despocicaL*' 

The rules respecting accent, are not advanced as com- 
plete or infallible, but proposed as useful.^ Almost eve- 
ry rule oi every language has its exceptions ; and, in 
English, as in other tongues, much nnust be learned by 
example and authority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable 
on which the principal accent is placed, is fixed and eer- 
tain, yet we may, and do, frequtently make the secondaxy 
principal, and the prbcipal secondary: thus, <( Caravan, 
complaisant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domi- 
neer," may all have the greater stress on the first, and 
the less on the last syllable, without any violent offence 
to the ear : nay, it may be asserted, that the principal 
accent on the first syllable of thel» words, and none at 
all on the last, tlM)ugh certainly improper, has nothing 
in it grating or discordant ; but placing an accent on the 
second syllable of these words would entirely derange 
them, and produce a great harshness and dissonance. 
The same observations ma^ be applied to << demonstra* 
tion, lamentation, provocation, navigator, propagator, 
alligator/' and 6|[ery similar word in the ki^^ge. 

Sect. %. Of Quantity, 

The quantity of a syllable is that time 
which is occupied in pronouncing it. It is 
considered as long or short. 

A vowel ox syllable is long, when the 
accent is on the vowel ; which occasions it to 
be slowly joined in pronunciation with the 
following letters : as, ** Fall, bale, moodi 
hoilse, feature." 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on 
the consonant , which occasions the vowel to 
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be quickly joined to the succeeding letter : 
as, "ant,b8nnet, hiinger." 

A long syllable generally requires double 
the time of a short one in pronouncing it ; 
thus, **Mate" and "Note" should be pro- 
nounced as slowly again as "MSt" and 
«N8t.'' 

Unaccented syllables are genei*ally short: as,<< Admire^ 
b6ldn^s,slnner." But to this rule there are many excep- 
tions : as, <^ also, ^xile, gangrene; un»pire,f6retaste."&c. 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is 
often more or less short, as it ends with a dngle conso>> 
nant, or with more than one : as, <' Sadly, robber ; persist, 
matchless." 

When the accent is on a semi-vowel, the time of the 
syllable may be protracted^ by d\^relling upon the semi- 
vowel : as, "Cur', can', fulfil' :" but when the accent 
falls on a mute, the syllable cannot be lengthened in the 
same manner : as, *' Bubble, captain, t6tter.'* 

The quantity of vowels has, in some measure, been 
considered under the first jfort of grammar, which treats 
of the different sounds of the letters ; and therefore we 
shall dismiss this subject with a few general rules and 
observations. 

1st, All vowels under the principal accent, before the 
terminations la, to, and iorij preceded by a single conso- 
nant, are pronounced long : as, <^ Regalia, folio, adhesion, 
explosion, confusion :" except the vowel i, which in that 
^tuation is short : as, ^< Miliiia, punctilio, decision, con- 
trition" The only exceptions to this rule seem to be 
« Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational." 

2d, All vowels that immediately precede the termi- 

^nitions ity, and r/y, are prpnounced long : as, « Deity, 

piety, spontaneity.*' But if one consonant precedes 

these terminations, every preceding accented vowel is 

short ; except «, and the « in ** scarcity," and « rarity ;" 

as, **» Polarity, severity, divinity, curiosity ; — impunity." 

^ £ven u before two consonants contracts itself : as, ^Cup- 

' vity, taciturnity^" &c. 
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3d, \^wels under ihe principal accent, before the ter- 
minations ic and icaiy preceded by a single consonant, 
are pronounced short ; thus, '<6atdnlc, pathetic, elliptic^ 
harmonic," have the vowel short; while " Tunic, runic, 
cubic," have the accented vowel long : and "Fanatical, 
poetical, levitical, canonical," have the vowel short ; but 
« Cubical, musical," &c. have the u lon^. 

4th, "Blie vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of 
words, with the following terminations, is always pro- 
nounced short. 

loqiiy ; as, obloquy. /larous ; as, ovipatDus. 

strofihe; as, apostrophe, cracy ; as, aristocracy. 

7neter ; as, barometer, gony ; as, cosmogony. 

gonals as, diagonal. fihony ; as, symphony. 

•vorous ; as, carnivorous, nomy ; as, astronomy. 
/erous;SiSi somniferous, tomy ; as, anatomy, 
Jliwusi as, superfluous. /icr/iy ; as, antipathy. 
fluent } as, mellifluent* 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of 
time in utterance, greatly depends on a due attention to 
the accent ; it is absolutely necessary for every person 
who would attain a just and pleasing delivery, to be 
master of that point. 

SsGT. S. Qf Emfibam. 

Bit emphasis is meant a stronger and ful- 
ler sound of voice, by which we distinguish 
some word or words Jon which we design to 
lay particular stress, and to show how they af- 
fect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the 
emphatic words must be distinguished by a 
particular tone of voice, as well as by a great-- 
er stress. ^^ 

^n the right mMfyment of the emphasis depends 
the life of pronunciatiW. If no emphasis be placed on 
any words, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and 
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lifeless, but the meaniAg often left ambiguous^ If the 
emphasis be placed wrong, ive shall pervert and con- 
found the meaning whollyi To give a common instance z 
such a simple question as this, '^ Do you ride to town 
to-day ?'* is capable of no fewer than four different ac- 
ceptations, according as the emphasis is differently 
placed on the words. If it be pronounced thus : ** Do 
you ride to town to-day ?" the answer m^y naturally be, 
«< No, we send a servant in our siend." If thus : ** Do 
you ride to town to-day ?" answer, " No, we intend to 
walk." "Do you lide to town to-day V* '.'.No, we ride 
into the countiy." " Do you ride to town to-day .?** **No, 
but we shall to-morrow.*' In like manner, in solemn 
discourse, the whole force and beauty of an expression 
often depend on the emphatic word ; and we may pre- 
sent to the hearers quite different views of the same 
sentiment, by placing the emphasis differently. In the 
following words of our Saviour, observe in what differ- 
ent lights the thought is placed, according as the words 
are pronounced. ^^ Judas, betrayest thou the son of 
man with a kiss ?*' " Betrayest thou,'* makes the re- 
proaclk turn on the iafamy of treachery. <' Betrayest 
Mott," makes it rest upon Judas's connexion with his 
master. " Betrayest thou the aon of man^** rests it upon 
our Saviour's personal character and eminence. " Be- 
trayest thou the son of man ndth a kiss ?" turns it upon 
his prostituting the signal of peace and friendship to the 
purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis often lies on the word that asks a ques- 
tion : as, " Who said so ?" « Wien will he come ?'* « IVhat 
shall I dp ?" " Whither shall I go ?" « Why dost thou 
weep V* And when two words are set in contrast, or in 
o|iposition to one another, they are both emphatic ; as, 
" He is the tyrant, not the father^ of his people j" •^His 
subjects /far him, but they do not love him." 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that 
almost every word is emphatic^i^s, '<Ye hills and 
dales, ye rivers, woods, and plaii^flor, as that pathe- 

« 
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tic expostulation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, " Why 
will ye die !" In the latter short sentence, every word is 
etnphatical ; and on whichever word we lay the empha- 
sis, whether on the first, second, third, or fourth, it 
strikes out a different sense, and opens a new subject of 
moving expostulation. 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest ; 
so emphasis ennobles the word to which §; belongs, and . 
presents it in a stronger light to the understanding. 
Were there no accents, words would be resolved into 
their original syllables : were there no emphasis, sen- 
tences would be resolved into their original words ; arid, 
in this case, tlie hearer would be under the painful ne- 
cessity, first, of making out the words, and afterwards, 
their meaning. 

# Emphasis Js of two kinds^ simple and complex ^ Sim- 
ple, when it serves to point out only the plain meaning 
of any propos^on ^complex, when, besides the mean- 
ing, it marks also some affection or emotion of the mind ; 
or gives a meaning to words, which th«y would not have 
in their usual acceptation ^ In the former case, emphasis 
is scarcely more than a stronger accent, with little or no 
change oftone; when it is complex, besides force, there 
is always superadded a manifest change oftone. 

The foUowinir sentence contains an example of simple 
emphasis : « And Nathan said to David, Thou an the 
man.'* The emphasis on //low, serves only to point out 
the meaning of the speaker. But in the sentence which 
follows, we perceive an emotion of the speaker super- 
added to the simple meaning : "Why will ye die ?" 

As the emphasis often fails on words in different parts 
of the same sentence, so it is frequently required to be 
continued, with a little variation, on two, and sometimes . 
three words together. The following sentence exem-.- 
plifies both the parts of this position : " If you seek to 
make one WcA, study not to increase his stores but to di- 
minish his desires*^ Emphasis may be further distin- 
guished, into the weaker and the stronger emphasis.. 
U 2. 
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In the sentence, « Exercise and fcmperance strengthen 
the constitution ;'* we perceive more forCe on the word 
strengthens than on any other ; though it is not equal to 
the stress which we apply to the word indifferent^ in the 
following sentence : " Exercise andtcmpei^ance strength- 
en even an indifferent constitutipn." Itis also proper to 
remark, tRat the words earerdse^ temfierancc^constitution^ 
in Hie last example but one, are pronounced with great- 
er force, than the particles and and the ; and yet those 
words cannot properly be called emphatical : for the 
stress that is laid on them, is no more than sufficient to 
convey distinctly the meaning of each word.-^Froin 
these observations it appears, that the smaller parts of 
speech, namely, the ai^ticles, conjunctions, prepositions^ 
& care, in general, obscurely and feebly expressed ; that 
the substantives, verbs, and more significant words, are 
firmly and distinctly pronounced ; and that the empha- 
tical words, those which mark the meaning of a phras6, 
are pronounced with peculiar stress, and energy, though 
\'aried according to the degree of Vheir importance. 

Emphasis^ besides its other ofiicesf is the great regu- 
lator of quantity^Though the quantity of our syllables 
i& fixed, in words separately pronounced, yet it is muta- 
ble, when these words are ranged in sentences ; the long 
being changed into short,, the short into long, according 
to the importance of the words with regard to meaning: 
and as it is by emphasis only, that the meaning can be 
pointed out, emphasis must be the regulator of the 
quantity. A few examples will make this point very 
evident. 

Plcas'd tbou shalt hear-— and learn the secret power, 

&c. 

Pleas'd thou ^halt hear— -and thou alone shalt hear— 

Plcas'd thou shalthear — in spite of them shalt hear — . 

PleasM thou shalt hear— though not behold the fair — 

In the first of thefje instances, the words /2/^a.9*c? and 

Aear, being equally emphatical, are both long ; whilst tht 

ttcti intermediate words, thou and shalt^ being rapidly 

passed over, as the sense demands, ai*e reduced to i\ 

shon quajility. 
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In the second instjoice, the word thai by being the 
most important) obtains the chief, or rather the sole 
emphasis ; and thus, it is not only restored to its natu- 
ral long quantity, but obtains from emphasis a still 
greater degree of length, than when pronounced in its 
separate state. This greater degree of length, is com- 
pensated by the diminution of quantity in the words 
pleas' d and fiear^ ^hich are sounded shorter than in 
the preceding instance* The word «Aa// still continues 
short. Here we may also observe, that though thou is 
long in the first part of the verse, it becomes short 
when repeated in the second, on account of the more 
forcible emphasis belonging to the word alcncy which 
follows it. 

' In the third instance, the word shall having the em- 
phasis, obtains a long quantity. And though it is im- 
possible to prolong the sound of this word, as it end&in 
a pure mute, yet in this, as in all similar instances, the 
additional quantity is to be made out by a rest of the ' 
voice, proportioned to the impoitance of the word. In 
this instance, we may also observe, that the word sheUt, 
repeated in the second part of the line, is reduced again 
to a short quantity. 

In the fourth instance, the word hSar placed In oppo- 
sition to the word behold^ in the latter part of the line> 
obtains from the sense, the chief emphasis, and a pro- 
poruonate length. The words thou and shalt^ are again 
reduced to short- quantities ; and ^e word pleas* d lends 
-some of the time which it possessed,^ to the more im- 
portant word hear. 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity 
of our svUabies is not fixed fbut governed by emphasis. 
— ^To ODserve a due measurement of time, on all occa- 
sions, is doubtless very difficult ; but by instruction, at- 
tention, and practice, the difficulty may be overcome. 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of words and 
syllables, but also, in paiticular cases, the seat of the ac- 
cent. This is demonstrable from the following examples, 
*' He shall increase, but I shall rf^crease." « There is a 
<JUfFerence between giving andySrgiving.*' « In this spe- 
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Ciesof composition, /i/avsibility is much more essential 
tlian /;r^*ability." In these examples, the emphasis re- 
quires the accent to be placed on syllables, to which it 
does not commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the pi*oper management of the 
emphasis/ipe great rule, and indeed the only rule pos- 
sible to be given, is, that the speaker or reader study to 
attain a just conception of the force and spirit of the 
sentiments which he is to pronounce. For to lay the 
emphasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise 
of good sense and attention. It is &r from being an in- 
considerable attidnment. It is one of the greatest trials 
of a true and just taste ; and must arise from feeling 
delicately ourselves, and from judging accurately, of 
what is fittest to strike the feelings of others. 

9'here is one error, agdnst which it is particularly pro- 
per to caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplyng 
emphatical words too much, i It is only by a prudent 
reserve in the use of them, that we can give them any 
weight. If they recur too often ; if a speaker or reader 
attempts to render every thing which he expresses of 
high importance, by a multitude of strong emphasis, we 
rioon learn to pay little regard to them. iTo crowd every 
sentence with emphatical words, is like crowding all the 
pages of a book with Italic character, which, as to the 
effect, is just the same as to use nq such distinctions at all., 

SeCT^ 4. Of PaU8€9, 

f Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, 
are a total cessation of the voice, during a per- 
ceptible> and> in man^^ cases, a measurable 
space of time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker and the 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, with- 
out which he cannot proceed fai* in delivery; and that he 
may, by these temporaiy rests, relieve the organs of 
speech, which otherwise wouldbe soon tired by continued 
action : to the hearer, that the eai* also may be relieved 
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from the &tigtte which it would otherwise endure from 
a continuity of sound, and that the understanding may 
have sufficient time to mark the distinction of sentences^ 
and their several members. 

There are two jdnds of pauses : first) emphatical pau- 
ses land next) such as mark the distinctions of the sense* 
An j^rophatical pause is made, after something has been 
said of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix 
the hearer's attention. / Sometimes, before such a thing 
is said, we usher it in irith a pause of this nature. /Such 
pauses have the same effect as a strong emphasis: and 
are subject to the same rules ; Especially to the caudon 
just now given, of not repeating them too frequently. 
For as they excite uncommon attendon, and of course 
raise expectadon, if ihe importance of the matter is not 
fully answerable to such expectation, they occasion dis- 
appointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same 
time to aUpw the speaker to draw his breath ; and the 
proper and delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one 
of the mosr nice and difficult articles of delivery. In all 
reading, and public speaking, the management of the 
breath reqiures a good deal of care, so as not to oblige 
us to divide words from one another, which have so in- 
timate a connexion, that they ought to be pronounced 
vrith the same breath, and without the least separation. 
Many sentences are miserably mangled, and the force of 
the emphasis totally lost, by the divisions being made in 
the wrong place. To avoid this, every one while he is 
speaking or reading, should be very careful to provide 
a full supply of breath for what he is to utter. It is a 
great mistake to imagine, that the breath must be drawn 
only at the end of a period, when the voice is allowed to 
fall. It jnay easily be gathered at the intervals of the 
period, when the voice is only suspended for a moment ; 
and, by this management, one my always have a suf- 
ficient stock for carrying on the longest sentence, with* 
out improper interruptions. 
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Pauses in reading, and public discourse, must be form* 
ed Jipon tlic manner in which we utter ourselves inor- 
dinary) sensible conversation ;/and not upon the stiff 
artificial manner which we acquire, from reading books 
according to the common punctuation. It will by no 
means be sufficient to attend to the points used in print- 
ing ; for these are far from marking all the pauses which 
ought to be made in speaking. A mechanical attention 
to these resting-places, has perhaps been one cause of 
monotony, by leading the reader to a similar tone at 
e^very stop, and a uniform cadence at every period. The 
primary use of points is, to assist the reader in discern- 
ing the grammatical construction ; and it ifi only as a se- 
condary object, that they regulate his pronunciation. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must 
not only be made in the right place, but also accoropa^ 
nied with a proper tone of voice, by which the nature 
of these pauses is intimated; much more than by the 
lerxgth of them, which can seldom be exactly measured. 
Sometimes it is only a slight and simple suspension of 
voice that is proper: sometimes a degree of cadence in 
the voice is required ; and sometimes that peculiar tone 
and cadence which denote the sentence to be finished. 
In all these cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by at" 
tending to the manner in which nature teaches us to 
speak when engaged in real and earnest discourse with 
others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should 
be used when the sense is incomplete; and the closing 
pause, when it is finished. But there are phrases, in 
which, though the sense is not completed, the v(^ce 
takes the closing, rather than the suspending pause ; 
and others, in which the sentence finishes by the pause 
of suspension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that 
fall pf the voice, or cadenccy with which many readers 
uniformly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destruc- 
tive of propriety and energy than this habit. The tones 
and inflections of the voice at the close of a sentence>. 
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•ought to be div6mfied) according to the general nature 
of the discourse, and the particular construction an4 
meaning of the sentence. In plain narrative, and espe- 
cially in argumentation, a small attention to the manner 
in which we relate a fact, or maintain an argument, in 
conversation, will show, that it is frequently more pro- 
per to raise the voice, than to let it fall, at the end of a 
sentence. Some sentences are so constructed, that the 
last words require a stronger emphasis than any of the 
preceding ; while others admit of being closed with a 
soft and gentle sound. Where there is nothing in the 
sense which requires the laist sound to be elevated or em* 
phatical, an easy fall, sufficient to show that the sense is 
finished, will be proper. And in pathetic pieces, espe- 
cially those of the plaintive, tender, or solemn kind, the 
tone of the passion will often require a still greater ca- 
dence of the voice. The best method of correcting a 
uniform cadence, is frequently to read select senfenceaf 
in which the style is pointed, and in which antithesis are 
frequently introduced ; and argumentative pieces, or 
such as abound with interrogatives, or earnest excla- 
mation. 

Sect. 5. Of Tones. 

Tones are different both from emphasis 
and pauses ; consisting in the modulation of 
the voice, the not<?s or variations of sound 
which we employ in the expression of our 
sentiments. i 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases with a 
degree of tone or inflection of the voice ; but tones, pe- 
culiarly so called,affect sentences, paragraphs, and some- 
times even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only 
observe, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in 
a continual state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from 
the different effects which those ideas produce in the 
speaker. Now the end of such communication being, 
not merely to lay open the ideas, but also the different 
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feelings which they excite in him who utters them, there 
^ must be other signs than words, to manifest those feel- 
ings ; as words uttered in a monotonous manner, can 
represent only a similar state of mind, perfectly free 
from all activity or emotion. As the communication of 
these intei*nal feelings, was of much more consequence 
in our social intercourse, than the mere conveyance of 
ideas, the Author of our being did not, as in that con- 
veyance, leave the invention of the language of emotion, 
to man ; but impressed it himself upon our nature in 
the same manner as he has done widi regard to the rest 
of the animal world ; all of which express their various 
feelings, by various tones. Ours indeed, from the su- 
perior rank that we hold, are in a high degree more 
comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the mind, an 
exeition of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which 
has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which 
it is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the 
degree of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use 
of these tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony 
of delivery consist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David 
over Saul and Jonathan, may serve as an example of 
what has been said on this subject << The beauty of 
Israel is slain upon thy high places. How are the migh- 
ty fisJlen ! Tell it not in Gath ; publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon : lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice ; lest the daughters of the uncircumcised tri* 
umph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 
nor rain upon you, nor fields of offerings ; for there the 
shield of the mighty was vilely cast away ; the shieki of 
SauU ^ though he had not been anointed with oil !" 
The first of these divisions expresses sorrow and lamen- 
tation ; therefore the note is low. The next contains a 
spirited conunand, and should be pronounced much 
higher. The other sentence, in which he makes a pa- 
thetic address to the mountains where his friends were 
slain, must be expressed in a note quite different from 
the two former ; not so low as the first, nor so high as 
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the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone.* 
This correct and n?itural language of the emotions, i& 
not so difficult to be attained, as most readers seem to 
imagine. Ifwe enter into the spirit of the author's sen- 
timents, as well as into the meaning of his words, we 
shall not fail to deliver the words in properly varied 
tones. For there are few people, who speak English 
without a provincial tone, that have not an accurate use 
of emphasis, pauses, and tones, when they utter their 
sentiments in earnest discourse : and the reason that 
they have not the same use of them, in reading aloud 
the sentiments of others, may be traced to the very de- 
fective and erroneous method, in which the art of read-: 
ing is taught ; whereby all the various, natural, expres- 
sive tone's of speech, are suppressed, and a few aitifi- 
cial, unmeaning, reading notes, are substituted for them. 
But when we recommend to readers, an attention to 
the tone and language of emotions, we must be under- 
stood to do it with proper limitation. Moderation is 
necessary in this point, as it is in other things. For 
when reading becomes strictly imitative, it assumes a 
theatrical manner, and mustbe highly improper, as well 
as give offence to the hearers ; because it is inconsistent 
with that delicacy and modesty, which, on all occasions., 
are indispensable. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of Ver sifica r/oy. 

As there are few persons who do not somfciimes read 
pfoetical composition, it seems necessary to give the stu- 
dent some idea of that part of grammar, which explain* 
the principles of versification ; that, in reading poetry, 
lie may be better able to judge of its correctness, and 
relish its beauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting 
nature and sentiment, is perfectly chaste, it is often found 
to be highly interesting and instructive. 

• Heri*ies. 
X 
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Veesifjgation is the arrangaiiefit of a 
certain number and variety of syllables, ac- 
cording to certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last 
sound of one verse, to the last sound or sylla- 
ble of another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse. 
We shall consider these separately. 

Of fioeiicalfeep, 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a foot. 
They are called/<f<rr, because it is by their aid that the 
voice, as it were, steps along through the verse, in a 
measured pace ; and it is necessary that the syllables 
which mark this regular movement of the voice, should 
in some manner, be distinguished from the others. 
This distinction was made among the ancient Romans, 
by dividing their syllables into long and short, and 
ascertaining their quantity, by an exact proportion of 
time in sounding them ; the long beivg to the short, as 
two to one ; and the long syllables, being thus th6 more 
important, nriarked the movement. In English, sylla- 
bles are divided into accented and unaccented : and 
the accented syllables being as strongly distinguished 
fi'om the unaccented, by the peculiar stress of the voice 
upon them, are equally capable of marking the move- 
ment, and pointing out the regular, paces of .the voice, 
as the long syllables were by their quantity, among the 
Romans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, 
they are exactly of the same nature as the ancient 
feet, and have the same just quantity in their syllables. 
So that, in this respect, we have all that th'e ancients 
had, and something which they had not. We have in 
fact duplicates of each foot, yet with such a difference, 
^s to fit them for different purposes, to be applied at 
our pleasure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself; 
^d it is upon-tl^e kaowiedge and right application Of 
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these powers, that the pleasure and effect of numbers 
chiefly depend. 

All feet used in poetry consist either, of two, or of 
three syllables ; and are reducible to eight kinds : four 
of two syllables, and four of three, as follows : 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee - o A Dactyl - o o 

An Iambus o - An Amphibrach o - u 

A Spondee — An Anapsst w o - 

A Pyrrhic t> o A Tribrach o o o 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last 
xinaccented : as, « Hateful, pettish/' 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the 
last accented : as, " Betray, consist." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented: 
as, " The pale moon.'* 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented : 

as, "On the tall tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented : as, " Labourer, pdssible." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unac- 
cented : and the jniddle one accented ; as, « Delightful, 
domestic." 

An Anapaest has the two first syllable's unaccented, 
and the last accented , as, « Contrlivene, acqui6bce.'* 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented : as, " Nu- 
merable, conquerable." 

Some of these feet may be denominated firincipal 
feet; as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly ferm- 
- ed of any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, 
Dactyl, and Anapaest, The others may be termed 
secondary feet ; because their chief use is to diversify 
the numbers, and improve the verse. 

We shall first explain tlie nature of the principal feet. 

IAMBIC verses may be divided into severjd species, 
according to the number of feet or syliablts of which 
Uiey :sa*e composed. 
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1 . The shortest form of ihe English Iambic consists 
of an Iambus, with an additional short syUable : as. 

Disdaining, 

Complaining, 

Consenting, 

Kepenting. 
We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met 
with in stanzas. The Iambus, with thb addition^ coin- 
cides with the Amphibrach, . 

2. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to 
b^ continued through any great number of lines. It 
consists of iwo Iambuses. 

What place .IS here ! ^ 

What scenes appear .1 

To me the rose 

No longer glows. 
It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional «hort 
syllable : as, 

trpon a mountain. 
Beside a fountain. 

o. The third form consists of three Iambuses. 

in places far op near, 
Or famous or obscure, 
Where wholesome is the air, 
Or where the most impure. 

It 'scmetimes admits of an additional short syllable: as, 
Oiir hearts no longer languish. 

4. The fourth form is made up olfowr lamfetisess 

And may at last my weary age, 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consists o£ 
fi\)€ Iambuses. 

How lov'd, hpw valu'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 
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Be wise to-day, 'tis madness to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life* 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest 
ibrm it consists of five Iambuses : but by the admission 
of other feet, as Trochees, Dactyls, Anapaests, &c. it is 
capable of many varieties. Indeed, most of the English 
common measures may be varied in the same way, a& 
well as by the different position of their pauses. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called 
the Jiiexandrine measure. It coHsists of «> Iambuses, 

For thou art biitof dust ; be humble and be wise, 
"Irtie Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme : and when used sparingly, and with judgment, 
occasions an agreeable variety. 

The seas sh^U waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Hocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix'd his word, his saving pow*r remains ; 
Thy realm for ever laata^ thy oim Messiah reigns 

7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure. 
is made up of aeven Iambuses, 

The Lord descended from above, ^nd bow'd th^ 
heavens high. 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now 
broken into two*; the first containing four feet, and the 
second three x 

When all thy mercies, o m^ God J 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

In all these measures, the accents are to be placed on 
even syllables ; and every Ime considered by itself, is, in 
general, more melodious, . as this fule is more strictly 
observed. 

X 2 
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TROCHAIC verse b of several kinds. 

1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our language) con- 
sists of one Trochee and a long ayllable. 

Tumult cease, 
Sink to peace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be 
used on serious occasions. 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists 
ot 'two feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rat«ly used 
for any very serious purpose. 

on the mountain 
By a fountain. 

It sometimes contains two feet or trochees, with an ad- 
ditional long syllable : as, 

in the days of old W 
Fables plainly told. 

o. The third species consists of three trochees : V, 
When our hearts are mourning : 
or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable tfs. 
Restless mortals toil for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of t^e sky, 
Never ^wanders. Mortals try : 
* There you cannot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her is to gain. , 

4. The fourth Trochaic species consists of /owr titt- 
checs : as. 

Round us roars the tempest louder. 

This form may take an additional long syllable^ ^s fol- 
lows : 

idl^ after dinner in his chair, 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, faty and faii\ 

But this measure is very tmcommoft. 
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5. The fifth Trochuc species is likewise uncoqimon. 
It is composed of ^re trochees. 

All that walk on foot or ride in chariots. 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists 
of */> trochees : as, 

on a mountain, stretch'd beneath a hoary willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and view'd the roning billow. 
This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our 
language admits. 

In all these Trochaic rncasures, the accent is to be 
placed on the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being very uncommon, 
we shall give only one example of one species of it : 
From the low pleasures of this fallen nature, 
Rise we to higher, &c. 

AN AP JESTICverses arecUvided intt) several species. 

1. The shortest anapaestic verse must be a ain^le arta- 
psest : as, 

But in vain. 
They complain. 

This measure is, however, ambiguous; for, by laying the 
stress of voice on the first and third syllables, we 
might make a trochaic. And therefore the first and 
simplest form of our genuine Anapaestic verse^ is made 
up of two Anapaests : as, 

But his courage *gan fail, 

For no arts could avail. 
This form admits of an additional short syllable. 

Then his courage 'gan fail him, 

For no arts could avail him. 

2. The second species consists of Mrr(? Anap^sts. 

y^ woods, spread your branches apace ; 
To your deepest recesses 1 fly ; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chase ; 
I would vanish from every eye. 
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This is a very pleasing measure, and much used, 
both in solemn and cheerful subjects. 

3. The third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists 
of four Anapaests. 

May I govern my passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end: as, 

ion th^ warm cheek of youth, smiles S^nd ros^s are 
' blending. 

The preceding are the different kinds of the principal 
feet, in their more simple forms. They are capable of 
numerous variations, by the intermixture of those feet 
with each other ; and by the admission of the seconda- 
ry feet. 

We have observed, that Englisli verse is composed of 
&et formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on 
vowels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quan- 
tity. That the student may clearly perceive this diffej> 
ence, we shall produce a specimen of each kind. 

O'Sr heaps of ruins stS.lkM th^ stately hind. 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each se- 
cond syllable. In the following line, we shall find th« 
same Iambic movement, but formed by accent on conso- 
nants, except the last syllable. 

Then rustling, crackling, crashing thunder dawn. 

Here the time of the short accented syllables is com- 
pensated by a short pause, at the end of each word to 
which they belong. 

We now proceed to show the manner in which poetry 
is varied and improved, by the admission of secondary 
feet into its composition. 

Murmuring, and with him fied the shades of ntgbt. 

The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 

O'er mkny a frozen, m&ny a fiery Alp. 

This Une contidns three Amphibrttchs mixed with Iam« 
biqs. 
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Innumerable before th' Almighty's throne. 

Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 
See the bold youth strain up the thr^atning steep. 

In this line, the first foot is a Trochee ; the second 
a genuine Spondee by quantity ; the third a Spondee 
by accent. 

In the following line^ the first foot is a Pyrrhic^ the 
second a Spondee. 

That on weak wings from far pursues your flight. 

From the preceding view of English versification, we 
may see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. 
For we are not only allowed the use of all the ancient 
poetic feet, in our heroic measure, but we have, as be- 
fore observed, duplicates of each, agreeing in move- 
ment, though differing in measure, f and which make 
different impressions on the ear ; an opulence peculiar 
to our language, and which may be the source of a 
boundUss variety. 

Of Poetical Pausee. 

There are too sorts of pauses, one for sense, andon^ 
for melody, perfectly distinct from each other. The for- 
mer may be called «ew?fw/za/, the latter, harmonic pauses^ 
• The sentential pauses are those which are known to 
us by the name of stops, and which have names given 
them ; as, the comma, semicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into \YiQjinal 
pause, and the casural pause. These sometimes coin- 
cide with the sentential pause, sometimes have an indfir 
pendent state, that is, exist where there is no stop in 
the sense. 

The final pause takes place at the end of the linte* 
closes the verse, and marks the measure : the csesursd 
^vides it into equal or unequal parts. 



•f Movement and measure are thus distiiiguishtd. Movement 
expresses the progressive order of sounds, whether froni 
strong to weak, from long to short, or vice vena. Measure sig- 
nifies the proportion of time, both in sounds knd pauses. 
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The final paose preserves the melody, without inte?- 
fering with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly 
marks the bound of the metre ; and being made only by 
a suspension of the voice, not by any change of note, it 
?can never affect the sense. Tliis is not the only advan- 
tage gained to numbers, by this final pause or stop Df 
suspension. It also prevents that monotony, that same- 
ness of note at the end of lines, which, however pleasing 
to a rude, is disgusting to a delicate ear. For as this 
final pause has no peculiar note of its own, but alwa3r5 
takes that which Iselongs to the preceding word, it 
changes continually with the matter, and is as various 
as the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasioie, 
marks the difference between prose and verse ; which 
will be evident from the following arrangement of a fejr 
poetical lines. 

<* Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit of that for- 
bidden tree, whose morial taste brought death into the 
world, and all onr wo, with loss off Eden, till one great- 
er man restore us, and regain the blissful 8eat> suif 
heavenly muse !" 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that 
this was verse j but would take it for poetical prose. Qpr 
properly adjusting the final pause, we sbaU restore Jthjp 
passage to its true state of verse. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Ofthat forbitkien tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the worM, and all our wo> 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and-regain the blissful seat> 
Sing, heavenly muse ! 

These examples show the necessity, of reading blank 
verse, in such a manner, as to make eveiy line sensible 
to the ear : for, what is the use of n^Iody, or for what 
end has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his 
lines, we suppress his numbers, by omitting the final 
pause ; and degrade them, by our pronunciation, into 
mere prose ! ' 
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j» 

Th€; Caesum i« commoaly on the fouith> fifth, or sixth 
syllable of heroic verse. 

On tlie fourth syllable^ or at the end of the second 
foot : as, 

The silver eel" in shining volumes roll'd, 

The yellow carp^' in scales bcdropp'd with gold. 

On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third 
foot : as, , 

Round broken columns'' clasping ivy twin*d, 
O'er heaps of ruin" stalk'd the stately hind. 
On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third foot : 
as, 

Oh say what stranger cause'' yet unexplor'd. 
Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord ? 

A line may be divided into three poitions, by * two 
caesuras : as. 

Outstretched he lay" on the cold ground" ahd oft" 

Look'd up to heav'n. 

There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to 
the nature of the couplet, by introducing seiai-pauses, 
which divide the line into four pauses. This semi-pause 
may be called a demi-caaura. 

The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. 

Glows' while he reads" but trembles' as he writQ». 
Reason' the card" but passion' is the gale. 
Rides' in the whirlwind'' and directs' the storm. 

Of Melody <i Harmony^ and Kxfiresaion, 

Having shown tlie general nature of feet and pauses, 
the constituent parts of verse, we shall now point out, 
more particularly, their use and impoitance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great 
objects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a 
pleasing effect produced on the ear, from ap apt arrange- 
ment of the constituent parts of verse, according to^ the 
laws of measure and movement. By harmony, an ef- 
fect produced by an action of the mind, in comparing the 
different members of a ver^e with each other, and per- 
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oeiving a due and beautiful proportion between them* 
By expression, such a choice and arrangement of the 
constituent parts of verse, as serve to enforce and illus- 
trate the thought or the sentiment. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versi- 
iication, both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 

1st, With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of verses 
composed i\: all the principal feet, it is evident that a 
considerable portion of melody is found in each of them, 
though in different degrees. Verses made up of pure 
Iambics have an excellent melody. 

That the final and caesural pauses contribute to melo- 
dy, cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the 
instances, which we have already given of those pauses. 
To form lines of the first melody, the caesura must be at 
the end of the second, or of the third foot, or in the mid- 
dle of the third. 

2d, With respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fine har- 
mony ; but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such 
verses, is always in the same places, that is, on every se- 
cond syllable, such a uniformity would disgust the ear in 
a long succession ; and therefore such changes were 
sought for, as might introduce the pleasure of variety, 
without prejudice to melody ; or which might eveg con- 
tribute to its improvement. Of this nature was the in- 
troduction of the Trochee, to form the first foot of an 

heroic verse : as, 

« 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends, 
O'ft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Each of these lines begins with a Trochee ; the re- 
maining feet are in the Iambic movement. In the fol- 
lowing line of the same movement, the fourth foot is a 
Trochee. 

All these our notions vain, sees and derides. 

The next change admitted for the sake of variety, witlj- 
out prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhic* 
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ai^d Spondees ; in which) two impressions in the one foot ~ 
make up for the want of one in the other ; and two long 
is^llables compensate two shoit ones, so as to make the 
^umof the quantity of the two feet, equal to twoIambics« 

on th5 green bank to look inl6 the clear 
Smooth lake that to me seem'd another sky* 

Stood rul'd stood vast infinitude conflnM. 

The next variety admitted is that of the AippMbrach 

Which nmxf a bapd had chiunted many a day. 

In this line, we find that two of the feet are Araphi- 
brachs; and three ^ Iambics. 

We have before shown that the csesura improves the 
inelody of verse ; and we shall now speak of its other 
more important office, that of being the chief source of 
liarmony in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means 
of the csesura, arises from ^comparing two members of 
the same line with each other, divided in the manixer to 
be seen in the instances before mentioned ; because the 
beauty of proportion in the members, accoi*dingto each 
of these divisions, is fdiinded in nature ; being as one 
to two— 4wo to three— K)r three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the members 
of a couplet, or two contiguous lines : as, 

See the bold youth" strain up the threatening steep, 
Rush thro* the thickets" down the valleys sweeps 

Here we find the caesui'a of the firs^ line at the end 
^f the second foot : and in the middle of the third foot^ 
in the last Une« ' 

Hang o*er their coursers* heads*' with eager speeJ, 
And earth i^oUs back'' beneath the fiying steed. 

In this couplet, the caesura i? at the end of the third 
^oot uk the first line ^ and of the second^ in the latter Uncr 

Y 
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The next perception of harmony arises fremconlpar-' 
ing a greater number of Unes^and observing the relative 
p^portion of the couplets to each other, in point of si- 
milarity and diversity : as/ 

Thy forests Windsor^' and thy green retreats. 
At once the monarch's^ and the muse's seats. 
Invite my lays/' Be present Sylvan maids, 
Unlock your spiings" and open all your shades. 

Not half so swift'' the trembling doves caji fly, 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky ; 
Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the clouds" he drives the trembling 
doves. 

In this way, the comparison of lines variously appor- 
tioned by the diiferent seats of the three caesuras, may 
be the source of a great variety of harmony, consistent 
with the finest melody. This is still increased by the 
introduction of two caesuras, and much more by that of 
fiemi-pauses. , The semi-pauses double every where 
the terms of comparison ; give a more distinct view of 
the whole and the parts ; afford new proportions of 
measurement, and an ampler scope for diversity and 
equality, those sources of beauty in harmony. 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze. 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through idl 

extent. 
Spreads' undivided'' operates' unspent. 

3d. The last object in versification regards expression. 

When men express their sentiments by words, they 
naturally fedlinto that sort of movement of the voices 
which is consonant to that produQcd by the emotion in 
' the mind ; and the Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Tro- 
chaic, Iambic, or Spondaic, prevsdls even in common 
discourse, according to the different nature of the senti- 
mj^nts expressed. To imitate nature, therefoi^e, tfte 
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poet, in arranging his words in the anificial composi- 
tion of verse, must take care to make the movement 
correspond with the sentiment, by the proper use of 
the several kinds of feet : and this is the first and most 
.general source of expression in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, 
may be peculiarly expressive of particular operations ^jul 
sentiments, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a ' 
fevr select examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shown by an uncommon succession of loBg syllables) 
which detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his 
fixed posture. 

So stretch'd out huge in length the Srch fiend lay. 

The next example affords, instances of the power of a 
TixKhte beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. 



-and sheer within 



Lights on his feet ; as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps oS'r the ffnce with ease into thS fold. 

The IVochee which begins the line shows Satan in 
the act ohighting 1 the Iambus that follows, fixes him— 
*< Lights on his feet." 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, 
makes us see the wolf— >' leap oc'r thg f^nce."— But as 
the mere act of leaping over the fence, is not . the only 
circumstance to be attended to, but also the facility with 
which it is done, this is strongly msLrked, not only by 
the smooth foot which follol^rs—^' with ease** — ^itself very 
expressive, but likewise by a Pyrrhic preceding the last 
foot— ."'into this fold** — ^which indeed carries the wolf— 
*« with case into tlig fold.** 

The following instances show the effects produced by 
fixsuras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions ; such as that after the first, and before the last 
/semipede« 



t hus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day" or the sweet approach of even orjtxoTn, 
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Here the caesura after the first semipede Dayf stop^ 
us unexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination 
T^ith the greatness of the author's loss, the Loss of sights 

No sooner had th* Almighty ceasM, but aU 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud'' as from numbers without number" swet% 
As from blest voices uttermg joy.-— • 

There is something very striking in this uncommon 
caesura, which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on 
the impoitance of a particular word. 

We shall close the subject, with an example contain* 
ing the united powers of many of the principles which 
hate been explained. 



i the tossing" deep the groans" Despair" 
he sick" busiest from couch to couch" 



Dire was 1 

Tended the i 

And 6v«r th«m triumphant death" his ddft't 

Shook" but dmy*d to strike- 



Many of the rules and observations respecting Proso- 
dy, are taken from " Sheridan's art of Reading ;" to 
which book the compiler refers the ingenious studeh% 
for more extensive information on the subject. 
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PUNCTUATION.t 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a^ writ- 
ten composition into sentences, or parts of 
sentences, bj points or stops, for the purpose 
of marking the different pauses which tlie 
sense, and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pau^e ; 
the Semicolon, a pause double that of the com- 
ma ; the Colon, double that of the semicolon ; 
and the Period double that of the colon. 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause, can- 
not be defined ; for it varies with the tinne of the whole. 
The same composition may be reheart»e4 in a quicker 
or a slower time ; but the proportion between the 
pauses should be. ever invariable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper applica- 
tion of the points, we must distinguish between anim/ier' 
feet phra^e^ VLsimfile sentence ^ and a comfiound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not 
amount to a proposition or sentence : as, '^Therefore ; 
in haste ; studious of praise." 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite 
verb expressed or implied : as, (^ Temperance preserves 
health." 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or 
one finite verb, either expressed or understood ; or it con* 
sistsoftwoormore simple sentences connected together : 
as, '^ Good nature mends and beautifiea all objects ,** 
<< Virtue refines the affections, but vice debases them." 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of 

t As punctuation is intended to kid both the sense, and the 
pronunciation of a sentence, it could not have been exclusively 
discussed under the part of Syntax, or ctf Prosody. The nature 
of the subject its extent and importance^ and the grammatical 
knowledge which it presupposes^ have induced us to make it a^ 
distinct and subsequent article. 
Y % 
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them may be accompanied with severMticljuncts : as, the 
object, the end, the circumstance of time, place, man- 
ner and the like : and the subject or verb may be ^iUier 
immediately connected with ihem, or mediately ; that 
is, by being connected with sofQethmg which is connec- 
ted with some other, and soon: as, " The mind, unoc- 
cupied with Useful knowledge, becomes a magazine of 
trifles and follies.** 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple and 
compound members. Seepage 137. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the CoMM4^ 

The Co»ma usually separates those parts 
of a senteiKie, which, though very closely con- 
nected in sense and construction, require a 
pause between them. 

Rule i. With respect to a simple sentence, the sev- 
eral words of which it consists have so near a relation to 
each othei> that, in genera}, no points arc requisite, ex^ 
cep^ a full stop at the end of it : as, <^ The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom*'' ** Every part of mat» 
ter swarms with living creatures." 

A simple st^ntfince, however, when it is a long one, and 
the nominative case is accompanied with inseparable ad* 
juncts.may admit of a pause immediately before the verbs 
as,«<The goodtaste of the present age, has net allowed 
us to neglect the cultivation of «he Engtish language i** 
. <( To be totally indifferent to praise or eenaure, is a read 
defect in character.** 

RuLK II. When the connexion of the different parta^of 
a simple sentence is interrupted by an imperfect phrase^ 
a comma is usually introduced before thet>egiDnin£, wnd 
at the end of this phrase : as, <U remember, mzthgra" 
Utudcy his goodness to me :** " His work is in martyr^'- 
efiect9^ very imperfect. It is, therefore^ not much ap- 
proved." fiui when t^ese interruptions are sl%ht rand 
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unimportant, the comtna is better omitted ^2^ ^ Flattery 
is certainly pernicious :*'^ There is surely a pleasure in 
beneficence/* / 

In the general^ of compound sentences, there is ire- 
quest occasion &r commas. This will appear from the 
following rules ; some of which apply to simple^ a^ well 
as to compound sentences^ 

Rule iu. When two or more nouns occur in the same 
construction, they are parted by a comma r. as, « Reason, 
virtue, answer one great aim :" "The husband, wife, and 
c^ldren, suffered eartremely t-^* " They took away their 
furniture,^ clothes, and stock in trade ^*' "He is alter* 
natelysu^portedby his&ther, his uncle, and his elder 
brother:*" 

From.thisrulethere,is mostly an excepti(»i, with re- 
gard to two nouns closely connectedby a c.onjiinction : as, 
" Virtue arid vice form a strong contrast to each othert'* 
"Libertines call religion bigotry or supei^stitiou ;'*^ 
"There isaliatural diSerence between merit ar^rf de- 
merit, virtue a/irf vice, wisdom anrf folly." But if the parts 
connected are not short, a comma may be inserted, 
though the conjimction is expressed ; as, " Romances* 
jnay be said to be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous 
incentives to evil ;" " Intemperance destroys the 
strength of our bodies, and the vigour of our minds.^* 

Rule iv. Two or more adjectives belonging to the 
same substantive are likewise separated by commas : as, 
" Plain, honest truths wants no artificial cdvering ;**" 
" David was a brave, wise, and pious man ;" " A woman, 
gentle, sensible, well-educated, and religious ;** " The 
most innocent pleasured are the sweetest, the most ra- 
tional, the most affecting^ and the most lasting.'* 

But two adjectives, immediately (connected by a con- 
junction, are not separated by a comma : as," True worth 
IS modest and retired ;"" Truth is fair a?id artless, simple 

; ; ^ ; , 

f A.S a considerable pause in pronunciation, is necessary- be- 
tween the last noun and the verb, a comma ^lould be inserted 
to denote it. But as no pause is allowable between the last ad- 
jective and the aoun^ under Rule iv the comma is there pro- 
perly omitted. ' See WALKBtt's Elements of£hcHtion, 
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and sincere, uniform and consistent." " We must be 
wise or foolish ; there is no medium.** 

Rule v. Two or more verbs, having the same nomina- 
tive «ase, and immediately following 6ne another, are also 
separated by commas: as, " Virtue supports in adversity, 
moderates in prosperity :'* " In a letter, we may advise, 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss.** 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, 
. are an exception to the above rule ; as, « The study of 
natural history expands and elevates the mind;?' *' Whe- 
ther we ©at or drink, labour or sleep, we should be mode- 
rate." 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule> 
and exception : as, << A man, fearing, serving, and loving 
his Creator;" << He was happy in being loved, esteemed^ 
and respected ;" " By being admired and flattered, we 
are often corrupted." 

Rule vi. Two or more adverbs immediately succeed- 
ing one another, must be separated by commas ; as» 
" We are fearfully, wonderfully framed ;*' " Success 
genei*ally depends on acting prudently, steadily, and 
vigorously, 4n what we undertake." ^ 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they 
are not parted by the comma : as, « Some men sin deli- 
berately and presumptuously ;" " iTbere is no middle 
state ; we must live virtuously or yiciously." 

Rule vii. W hen participles are followed by something 
that depends on them, they are generally separated from 
the rest of the sentence by a comma : as, " The king, 
afitiroving the plany put it in execution ;" " His talents, 
formed for great enter/irisesy j^nld not fail of rendering 
him conspicuous ;** " All maiikind compose one family) 
assembled under the eye of one common Father.** 

Rule viii. When a conjunction is divided by aphrase 
or sentence from the vprb to which it belongs, such in- 
tervening phrase has usually a comma at each extremity^ 
as, " They set out early, and before the close of the day:, 
arrived at the destined place." 
Rule ix. Expressions in a direct address, are separaiedL 



from the rest of the sentence hj commas: as, << My son^ 
give me thy heart :" << I am obliged to f o<i, myfriefuU^ ' 
for your many favours.** 

Rule x. The case absolute, and the iBfinitive mood 
absolute, are separated by commas from the body of 
the sentence : as, « His &ther dying, he succeeded aq 
the estate :*' " At length, their ministry performed, and 
race well run, they left the world in peace ;** « To con* 
fess the truth, I was much in fault.'* 

Rule xi. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns "added 
to other nouns in the same case, by way of explication 
er illustration, when accompanied with adjuncts, are set 
off by commas : as,^ ^< Paul, the apostle , of the Gen- 
tiles, was. eminent for his zeal and knowledge :"' « The 
butterfly, child of the summer, flutters in the sun.** 

But if such nouns ai% single, or only form a prop^ 
ilame, they are not divided : as, <^ Paul the apostle ;'^ 
*< The emperor Antoninus wrote an excellent book.** 

Rule xii. Simple members of sentences connected 
by comtpatatives, are for the mo&t part distinguished hy 
a comma : as, }*> M the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, ao doth my soul pant afiber* thee j" " Better is a 
&meT of herbs with lore, than a ttftlled oK and hatred 
withrit." 

If the members in comparative sentences are shortr 
the comma is,- in general, better omitted ; as, " How 
much better is itjto get wisdoin than gqldi" " Mankind 
act q/tenef* from caprice thun reason." 

Rule xhi. When words are placed in opposition to 
each other, or with some marked variety, they require 
to be distinguished by a comma : as, 

« Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho* gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full." 

" Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often 
found, not only in union «wV/i, but in opposition toj the 
views and conduct of one another." 

Sometimes when the wordwith whioh the last prepo- 
sition agrees is single, it b better to omit the comma 
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beibre it : as,^^ Many states were in alliance ivithyBnd 
under the protection of Rome.** 

The same rale and restriction must be applied when 
two or more nouns refer to the same preposition :- as, 
<< He was composed both under the threatening) and at 
the appi*oach, qfsi cruel and lingering death ;" <« He 
was not only the king, but the &ther of his people." 

Rule xiv. A remarkable expression, or a short ob- 
servation, somewhat in the manner of a quotation, may 
be properly marked with a comma : as, " It hurts a 
man's pride to say, I do not knew ^•' <* Plutarch call* 
lying, the vice of slaves.'*^ 

Rule XV. Relative pronouns are connective wonk^ 
and generally^.admit a comma before them : as, " He 
preaches sublimely, who lives a sober, righteous, and 
pious life ;" '^ There is no charm in the female sex^ 
w>^/cA can supply the place of virtue." 

But when two members or phrases, are closely con- 
nected by a relative, restraining the general nodon of the 
antecedent to a particular sense, the comma should be 
omitted : as, " Self-deiiial is the sacrifice which virtue 
must make ^" ^irmeatwhcrtB o f adeira cting s^iit^ witt 
misconstrue the most innocent words that can be put to- 
gether." In the latter example, the assertion is not of 
*' a man iii general," but of " a man who is of a detract- 
ing spirit ;" and therefore they should not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which 
the relative is' not expressed, but understood : as, " It 
was from piety, warm md unaffected, that his morals 
derived strength.'* « This sentiment, habitual and 
strong, influenced his whole conduct." In both of these 
examples, the relative and verb which was, are under- 
stood. ^ 

Rule xvi, A simple member of a sentence, contedned 
within another, or following another, must be distinguish- 
ed by the comma.: as, " To improve time, whilst we are 
blessed with health, will stnooth the bed of sickness.** 
i* Very often, while we are complabing of the vanity. 
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and the evils of huinanlife, we make that vanitjr, and yrt 
increase those evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each^tlier, arc 
'very closely connected, the comma is unnecessary : asj 
« Revelatic«i tells us liow we may attain happiness.** 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its go^ 
veming verb, with several words between them, those 
words should generally have a comma at the end of 
them : as, " It ill becomes good and wise men, to op- 
pose and degrade one' another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a cemmon 
dependence, and succeeding one another, are alsodivid* 
ed by commas : as, " To relieve the indigent, tb com- 
fort the afiUcted, to protect the innocent, to reward the 
deserving, are humane and noble employments.** 

RtTLE XVII. When the verb to he is followed by a verb 
in the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be 
made^he nominative case to it, the former is generally 
separated from the latter verb, by a comma : as, « The 
most obvious remedy is, to withdraw' from all associa- 
tions with bad men.** " The first and most obvious re- 
medy against the infection, ia, to withdi-aw from all 
associations with bad men.*' 

RuL£ xviii. When adjuncts or circumstances are of 
importance, and often when the natural order of them is 
inverted, they may be set off by commas : as, " Virtue 
must be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, 
but by daily and repeated exertions." « Vices, like 
shadows, towai'ds the evening of life, grow great and 
monstrous." " Our interests are interwoven by threads 
innumerable ;** " By threads innumerable, our interests 
arelnterwoveni** 

Rule xix. Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule, 
which, besides comprising some of the preceding rules, 
will apply to many cases not determined by any of them ; 
as, " From-law arises security; from security, curiosity ; 
from cufiesity, knowledge." In this example, the verb 
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•* ames^' is understood before ^'.cariosity" and ^ luiow- 
ledge ;" at which words u consideral]iye pause is neces- 
aaiy. 
* Rule xx. The words, nay, «o, hence ^ again^Jirat, se- 
condly y formerly ^ now, lastly^ once more^ above ailjon tAe 
contrary^ in the , next fUace^ in ahort^ and all other words 
and phrases of the same kind, must generally be sepatrat- 
cd from the context by a comma j as, " Remember thy 
best and first friend \ formerly^ the supporter of thy in- 
fancy, and the guide of thy. childhood ^ now, the guar- 
dian of thy youQi, and the hope of thy coming years.** 
^ He feared waait, hence^ he over^valued riches/' ^ This 
cpnduct may healihe difference, nay^ it may constantly 
preveirt any in future^' " Finally^ I shall only repeat 
what has been often jusfly «aid.'* ^ If the spring put, 
foith no blossoms, in summer there will be not beauty, 
and in autumn, no fruit ; «o, if youth be triiled away 
without improvement, riper yekrs may be contemptible, 
and old age miiserable/* 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great re- 
gard must be paid to the length of the clauses, and the 
proportion which they bear to one another. An attention 
to the sense of any passage^ ^id to^he cleiiir, easy com- 
munication of it, will,lt is pre^med, with the aid of the 
preceding rules, enable the student to adjust the proper 
]>auses, and the places for inserting the xximmas. 

CHAPTER II. 

€f the Semicolon, 
Th« Semicolon is used for dividing a com- 
pound sentence into two or more parts, not so 
closely connected as those which are separat- 
ed by a comma, nor yet so little dependent on 
each other, as those which are distinguished by 
a colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used, when the pi'eped- 

ing member of the sentence does not df itself give a 

complete senses but depends on tiie following clause i 

' and sometimfisiwhen the sense of that member would be 

complete without the concluding one : as in the follow- 
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ing instances : « As the desii^ of approbation, when h 
works according to reason^ improves the amiable part of 
our species ineveiy thingthat is laudable ; soncJthingis 
more destructive to them when it is governed by-vanky" 
und folly." 

" Experience teaches us, that an entire reti*eat from 
•worldly aflfairs, is not what religion requires ; nor do«S 
it even enjoin a long retreat from them." 

" Sti'aws swim upon the surface ; but pearls lie at the 
bottom." 

" Philosophers assert, that Nature is- imlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in re- 
serve ; that knowledge will always be progressive ; and 
tliat all future generations will continue to make disco* 
veries) of which we have not the least idea." 

CHAPTER III. 

0/che Colon, 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into 
two or more parts, les^ co]:inected ' thkn those 
M'hich are separated by a semicolon; but not 
so independent as separate distinct senten-ces; 

The colon may be properly applied in the three fo!-^ 
lowing cases. 

1 . When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, 
but followed by some supplemental remark, or further 

' illustration of the subject : as, « Nature felt her inability 
to extricate herself from the consequences of guilt : the 
gospel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aid." 
** Nature (^onfessedsonie atonement to be necessary : the 
gospel discovers that the necessaiy atonement is made." 

2. When se veral seinicolons have preceded, and a still 
greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the connect- 
ing or concluding sentiment : as, « A divine legislator, 
uttering his voice from heaven ; an almighty governor, 
stretching forth his arms to punish or reward ; inform- 
ing us of perpetual rest prepared hereafter for the 
l^ghteaus, and of indignation and wralfc awaitittg tlic^ 
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wicked : these are the considerations XJ^hich overawe 
the world, which support integrity, and check guilt.** 

3. The Colon is commonly used when an example, a 
quotadon, or a speech is introduced : as, « The Scrip- 
tures give us an amiable representation of the Deity, in 
these words : ' Gk>d is love.* " " He was often heard to 
tsiay : ' I have done with the world, and I am willing to 
leave it.'" 

The pi-opriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is some- 
tildes determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or 
not expressed : as, " Do not flatter yourselves with tlie 
hope of perfect hapless : there is no such thing in the 
.^orld." " Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of per- 
fect happiness ;/or there is no such thing in the world." 

CRAPTER IV. 

Of the Period. 

When a sentence is complete, and inde- 
pendent, and not connected in constiiiction 
with the following sentence, it is marked with 
a Period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both 
in tlieir sense and construction : as, " Fear God. Ho- 
nour the king. Have charity towards all men." Others 
are independent only in their grainmatical construction : 
ts, « The Supreme Being changes not, either in his de- 
sire to promote our happiness, or in the plan of his ad- 
ministration. One light always shines upon us from 
above. One clear and direct path is always pointed out 
to man.'' 

' A period may sometimes be admitted bej;weeii two 
sentences, though they are joined by a disjunctive or co- 
j>ulative conjmiction. For the quality of the point does 
not always depend on the connective particle, but on the 
sense and sti*ucture of sentences : ag, " Recreations, 
though they may be. of an innocent kind, require steady 
gwernment, to keep them within a due and limited pro'- 
vlftGe. But such as are of an irregular and vicious na- 
ture, are not to be governed, but tdt be banished from 
every well-regyh^ed ipind." 
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« He who lifts himself up to the observation and no- 
tice of the world, is, of all men, tbeleast likely to avoid 
censure. For he draws upon himself a thousand cyesi 
that will narrowly inspect him in every paru" 

The period should be used after every abbreviated 
word : as, « M. S. P. S. N. B. A. D. O. S. 
N. S." &c, ^ 

CHAPTER V. 

^f the Dash^ JVbies of iNrERsoGAriolf mnd Exclai^aj^ 



THE DASH. 

Tub Dash, though often used improperly by hasty 
and incoherent writers, may be introduced with proprie- 
ty, where the sentence breaks off abruptly ; where asig* 
nificant pause is required ; or where there Jis an unex- 
pected turn in the sentiment: as, " If thou art he, so 
much respected once — but, oh ! how fallen \ how de- 
grade4 V " If acting conformably to the will of our Cre- 
ator ; — if promoting the welfare of ma^kiod around us ;^ 
—if securing our own happiness ; — are objects of tbe. 
highest moment: — then we are loudly called upon, to 
cultivate and extend the great interests of religion swid 
virtue." 

" Here lies the great rFalse marble, where ? 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 

Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others, which denote a different modulation Of. 
Toice, in correspondence to the sense. These are> 

The Interrogation point, ? 

The Exclamation point, ! 

T^e Parenthesis, ( ) 

INTERROGATION. 

A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an jn- 
terroi^ative sentence ; that is, when a question is asked : 
ds, '« Who wilj accompany me. ?'* " Shall we always l?te 
frienc^?'* v 
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Questions which a person asks himself in contempla- 
tipU) oQght to bfe terminated by points of interrogation : 
asy << Who adorned the heaven^ with such exquisite 
beauty ?" ^ At whose command do the pianets perform 
tbeir constant revolutions ?" 

A point of interrogation is improper after sentences 
which are not questions, but only expressions of admicp- 
tion, or of some other emotion. 

" How many instances have we of chastity and excel- 
lence in the faiy sex 1" 

^^ With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise 
us in the choice of our companions I" 

A note of interrogation should not be employed) In 
cases where it is only said a question has been asked, 
ajnd where the words are not used as a question. ^^ The 
Cyprians asked mc, why I wept." To give this Sentence 
t4ie interrogative form, it should be expressed thus: 
** The Cyprians said to me, * Why dost thou weep ?' •' 

EXCLAMATION. 

The Note of BiJcclamation is applied to expressions 
of sudden emotion, surprise, joy, griefi &c. and also to 
invocations or addresses : as, " My friend ! this conduct 
amazes me !*' « Bless the Lord, O my soul ! and forget' 
not all his benefits !" 

« Oh ! had we both our humble state m&ntain'df 
And safe in peace and poverty remain'd i" 

1^ liear me, O Lord ! for thy loving kindness isgreat 1'* 

It is difficult, in some cases, to distinguish betweeo 
ati ipterrogative and exclamatory sentence; but a sen- 
tence, in which any wonder or admiration is expressed, 
and no answer either expected or implied, maybe always 
properly terminated by a note of exclamation : as, ^ Who 
can sufficiently express the goodness of our Creator 1" 
" What is more amiable than virtue l" 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeter- 
minate as to their quantity or tiipe, and may be equiva^ 
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lent in that respect to a semicolon, a colon, or a period^ 
as the sense may require. They mark an elevation of 
the voice. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Excla- 
xnation, appears from the following examples, in which 
^e meaning is signified and discriminated solely by the 
points. 

« What condescension !** 
« What condesc elision ?** 
*" How great was the sacrifice 1" 
*<How great was the sacrifice?" 

PARBNTHESiS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary 
liiformation, or useful remark, introduced into the body 
of a senlence obliquely, and which may be omitted with- 
out injuring the construction : as, 

*Kn6w then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below.** 
** And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more ?) for thee/' 
<* To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four dr 
•five letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion.'* 
<' Know ye not, brethren, (fori speak 'to them that 
know the law,) how that the law hath dominion overa 
man as long as he liveth ? 

If the incidental clause is short, or perfec ti y coincides 
-with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the 
parenthetical characters. The following instances are 
therefore improper uses of the parenthesis. " Speak 
you (who saw) lus wonders in the deep.'* " Every 
planet (as the Creator has made nothing in vain) is 
most probably inhabited.*' " He found them asleep 
again ; (for their eyes were heavy ;) neitfierknew they 
what to answer him," 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of tho 
voice, and may be accompanied with every point which 
the sense would require, if the parenthetical characteps 
Z 2 
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\9erc omitted. It ought to terminate vuh the same kind 
of stop which the member has, that precedes it ; and tp 
contain that stop within the parenthetical marks. We 
iQu St, however, except cases of interrogatioQ and excla- 
mation : as, <' While thejr wish to please, (and y^bj 
should they not wish it ?) they disdain dishonourable 
means." « It was represented by an analogy, (Ohj how 
inadequate !) which was borrowed from/' &>c. 

There are other characters, which are frequently made 
use of in composition) and whiph may be expUdned in 
this place, viz. 

An A postrophe, marked thus ' isus^d Vb abbreviate or 
shorten a word : as, *(ia for it is : tho* for though : e^en 
for even ;juds!*d for judged > Its chief use is to show the 
genitive case of nouns : a% ^< A man's property ; a wo* 
man's ornament" . 

A Caret marked thus a is placed where some word 
happens to be left oCtt in writing, and which is inserted 
over the line. Tliis mark is also called a circumdex^ 
when placed over a particular vowel, to denote a long 
syllable : as, " Euphrates " 

A Hyphen, marked tlvus- is employed in connecting 
compounded words : as, *' Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-exis* 
tence, ae)f-lov«, to-morrow, mother-in-law." 

It is also used when a word is divided, and the former 
part is written or printed at the end of on»line, and the 
latter part at the beginning of another. In this case, it 
ii placed at the end of the first line, tkoi at the beginniag 
of the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus' : ^as, " FCmcyy 
The Grave thus\- as, <' Favour,** 

In English, the Accentual marki^ are chiefly used in 
spelling-books and dictionaoes, t^ mark the syllables 
which require a particular stieasof the voice in pronun- 
ciation. 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiacri- 
minately. In order to disvitnguish the one from the 
Other, some wiriters of dictiox^ies have placed the grave 



on tlie former, and tha acute on the latter, in this man- 
ner : " Minor, minesal, lively, lived, rival, river." 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllablOf is 
this- :as, " Rosy :" and a short one thus ^ : as, " Folly/* 
This last mark is csdled a breve. 

A Diaeresis, thus marked", consists of two points 
placed over one of the two vowels that would otherwise 
make a diphthong, and parts them into two syllables : 
as," Creator, coadjutor, aerial.'* 

- A Section, marked thus §, is the division of a dis-J 
course, or chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A Paragraph f denotes the beginning of a new sub- 
ject, or a sentence not'connected with the Ibixgoing. 
'jThis pharacter is chiefly used in the Old, apd in xJ^ 
New Testaments. 

A Quotation " *'. Two inverted comnuis are general- 
ly placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage which 
is quoted or tr^nsciibed from the speaker or author in 
his DWB words ; and two. commas in their ^rect posi- 
tion, are ,placed at the conclusion : as, 

" The proper study of mankind is man.*' 

Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a word or 
sentence, wluch is to be explained in a note, or the ex- 
planation itself, or a word or a sentence which is intend- 
ed to supply some deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand |cy points out a remarkable pas- 
sage, or scwnething that requires particular attention. 

A Brace > is used in poetiy at the end of a triplet 

or three lines, which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also ufeed to connect a number of woi^ 
Tvith one common term, and are introduced to prevent a 
repeution in writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star*, &rects the reader to some 
note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two 
or three asterisks generally denote the omission of some 
letters in a wpi'd, or of sQme bold or indelicate expres- 
sion, orsome defect in the manuscript. 
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An Ellipsis >-— — is also used, when some letters in a 
word; or some words in a verse, are omitted: as, "Th^ 
It-^," for « the kLig/* 

M\ Obelisk, which is marked thus tj and Parallels 
$ius II, together with th'e letters of the Alphabet, and 
figures, are used as references to the margin or bottom 
Qf the page. 

PARAGRAPHSr 

It may not be improper to insert, in this place, a few- 
general directions respecting the division of a composi? 
tion into paragraphs. 

Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very 
numerous in small compass, should be separated into 
paragraphs. 

When one subject is continued t6 a considerabfc 
length, the larger divisions of it should be put into pai*a^ 
graphs. And it will have a good effect to form tb& 
breaks, when it can properly be done> at sentiments of 
the most weight, or that call for peculiar atten^^on. 

The facts, pixmises, and conclusions, of a subject^ 
sometimes naturally point out the sepai*ations into pai^- 
graphs ; and each of these, when of great length, will 
again require subdivisions at their most distinctive parts. 

In cases which require a connected subject to belbrm- 
ed into several paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, 
exhibiting the connexion of the broken parts, wilt give 
beauty and force to the division. 

DIRECTIONS i^ESFECTING THE US^ OF CAPITAL 
LETTERS. 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with 
a capital ; but as thispracdce was troublesome, and gave 
die writing or printing a crowded and confused appear- 
ance, it has been discontinued. It is, however, veiy pro- 
per to begin with a capital, 

1. The first word of every bipok, chapter, letter, note^ 
«r any other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period 5 and, if the two jen-^ 



.tences are totally inde/ierKient ^sSt/er a note of interrogti- 
tion or exclamation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory seti- 
tences, are thrown into one general group ; or if the coa- 
struction of the latter sentences depends on the former, 
all of them, except the first, may begin with a small let- 
ter : as, " How long, ye simple ones, will ye love sim- 
plicity ? and the scomers delight in their scorning ? and 
^olshate knowledge V* "Alas! how different ! yet how 
like the same !" 

3. The appellatidhs of the Deity : as, " God, Jehovah, 
the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Provi- 
dence, the Messiah, the Holy Spirit." 

4. Proper names of persons, J)laces, streets, moun« 
tains, rivers, ships : as, " George, York, the Strand, the 
Alps, the Thames, the Seahors€.*' 

5. Adjectives derivedfrom the proper names of places^t 
as, " Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian/* 

6. The first word of a qu otatiob, introduced after a 
colon, or when it is in a direct form : as, ^' Always re- 
member this ancient maxim : < Know thyself.' " " Our 
great Lawgiver says, < Take up thy crpss daily, and fgl- 
Iqw me.' " But wlien a quotation is brought in obliquely 
after a comma, a capital is unnecessary : as, " Solomon 
observes, ' that pride goes before destruction.* " 

The first word of an example may also very properly 
begin with a capital : as, " Temptation proves our vir- 
tue.'* 

7. Eveiy substantive and principal word in the titles 
pf books : as, " Johnson's Dictionary of the English 
lianguage ;" <^ Thomson's Seasons ;" " RoUin's An^ 
cient History." 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the interjection O, are writteti 
111 capitals : as, " I write :" « Hear, O earth." 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with . 
capitals, when they are remarkably emphatical, or the 
principal subject of the composition.^ 



APPENDIX: 

SOVtAIVlSG RULES JVD OBSERVAriOVS FOR ASSIS^J^^ 
roUNG PERSONS ^0 WRITE WITH PERSPICUITT jtND 
ACCURACr. to BE STUDIED AFTER THET HAVE AC- 
(QUIRED A COMPETENT KNOWLEDGE OF ENGEXJS^ 
GRAMMAR, 



»E1|SPICUITY 

IS the fundamental quality of style : a quality so essen- 
tial in every kind of writing, that for the want of it no-* 
thing can atone. It is not to be considered as merely a 
sort of negative virtue, or freedom from defect It has 
higher merit : it is a degree of positive beauty. We are 
pleased with an author, and consider him as desei'ving 
praise, who frees us from all fatigue of searching for hits 
meaning ; who carries us through his subject without 
any embarrassment or confusion ; whose style flows al- 
ways like a limpid stream, through which we see to the 
very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression 
consists of two paits ; and requires attention, first, to 
Single IVorda and JP/iraaes ; and then, to the Conetrt^^ 
Hon of Sentences, 

PART I. 

Of pERSPjcuiTrand McuRAcr of Expression^ m(/^ 
rea/iect to single Words and Phrases . 

These qualities of style, considered with regard to 
words and phrases, require the following properti^^ 

*r.URITY, PHOPRIETf J and PREClSIONt 
CHAPTER I. 

OfPuRiTr, 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words, an«| 
6(fch constructions,,ii9belongtQth.eidi9n^oJ[ thelanguagex 
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\i^hiclf we speak; ifi opposition to words and phrases that 
are taken from other languages, or that are ungratnma* 
tical, obsolete, new-cokied, or used without proper, au-. 
thority. All such words and phrases as the following, 
should be avoided : Quoth he ; I wist not ; erevfkile ; be* 
heat ; Belfsame ; delicatesaey for delicacy : fioUteaae^ for 
politeness ; hauteur^ for hautiness ; incumbermentj cori' 
. nexity^ martyrised^ for encumbrance, connexion, mar- 
tyred. 

The introduction of foreign and learned words, unless 
where necessity requires them, should never be admitted 
into our composition. Barren languages may need such 
assistance, but ours is not one of these. A multitude of 
Latin words, in particular, have, of late, been poured in 
upon our language. On some occasions, they give an 
appearance of elevation and dignity to style j but they 
often render it stiff and apparently forced. In general, 
a plain, native style, is more intelligible to all readers ; 
and by a proner management of words, it can be made 
as strong antPexpresave as this Latinised English, or 
.any forcaifn iaioms. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of Proprib^t, 

Propriety of language is the selection of such words 
as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which 

^ *i^e intend to express by them. ; in opposition to low ex- 
pressions, and to words and phrases wliich would be less 
significant of the ideas that we mean to convey. Style 
niay be pure, that is, it may be strictly English, without 
Scotticisms or Gallicism's, or ungrammatical, irregular 
expressions of any kind, and may, nevertheless, be de- 
ficient in propriety : for the words may be illchoseii, not 
adapted to the subject, nor fully expressive of the au- 
thor*s sense. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and 

-phrases, we must avoid low ex^iresdons ; sufi^ily words 
that are wanting j be careful not to tise the same word in, 
different senses s javoidr/fe injudictj^s use of technieai 
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phraBt^^ egfdtocalor amhiguota i^orday unintelHgifde ex- 
firessionsj and all such wardB and fiArases as are not 
adafittd to our meaning, 

1. Avoid loto expressidf^ : such as, "Topsjr turvy, 
hurly burly, pellmell ; having a month's mind for a 
thing ; currying favour with a person ; dancing attend- 
ance on the great," &c. 

" Meantime the Btitons, left to shift for themselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence." 
The phrai'se^ left to shift /or themselves,** is miher a. low 
phrase, and too much in the JEarxiiiiar style to be proper 
m a grave treatise. 

2. Sufifily words that are wanting, "Arbitrary power 
I look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself> as much 
as a savage is a happier state of life than a slave at the 
oar :*' it should have been, <^ as much as the state of a 
savage is happier than that of a slave at the oar." " He 
has not treated this subject liberally, by the views 6f 
others as well as his own ;** *' By adverting^ to the views 
of others,'' would have been better. " T|>is generous 
action greatly increased his former services ;** it sboii7d 
have been, <' greatly increased the merit of his former 
services." « By the pleasures of the imagination or fancy 
(which I shall use promiscuously) I hear mean," &c. 
This passage ought to have had the word " terms" sup- 
plied, which would have made it correct : " terms which 
i shall use promiscuously." 

It may be proper in thisplace to observe, thai articles 
and prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted : as 
in the following instances : " How immense the differ- 
ence between the pious and profane 1" ^' Death is the 
common lot^f all ; of good men and bad." They should 
have had the article and preposition repeated : " How 
immense the difference, between the pious and the pro- 
fane l" " Death is the common lot of all ; c/good men 
and of bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is properjf 
when we intend to point out the objects of which we 
^peak, as distinguished from each other, or in contrast: 
and when we wish that the reader^ attention should rest 
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on that distinction : as, « Our sight is at once the most 
delightful, and the most useful of all our senses." 

3. In the same sentence^ be careful not to use the same 
word too frequently y nor in different senses, " One may 
have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and 
knowledge of the matter before him, which may natural* 
\y produce some motions of his head and body, which 
might become the bench better than the bar." 

The pronoun which is here thrice used, in such a man- . 
ner as to throw obscurity over the sentence. 

" Gregory favoured the undertaking, fornooth^r rea- 
son than this, thattlie manager, in countenance, favoured 
hisfi'iend," It should have been, " resembled his friend.'^. 

" Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man: 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich &re blessed, and 
the poor supplied." In this sentence, the word " chari- 
ty" is improperly used in two different senses ; for the 
highest benevolence, and for almsgiving. 

4. Avoid the injudicious use of technical terms. To in- 
form those who do not understand sea-phrases, that 
" We tacked to the larboard, and stood off to sea," would 
be expressing ourselves very obscurely. Technical 
phrases not being in current use, but only the peculiar 
dialect of a pai'ticular class, we should never use them 
but when we know they will be understood. 

5. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words. The following 
sentences are exceptionable in this respect. " As foP^ 
such animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right 
to destroy them." " I long since learned to like nothmg 
but what you rfo." '' He aimed at nothing less than the 
crown," may denote either, " Nothing was less aimed at 
by him than the crown," or " Nothing inferior to the 
<5rown could satisfy his ambition." ^ I will have mercy ^ 
and not sacrifice.'' The first part of this sentence de- 
notes, « I will exercise mercy ;" whereas it is in this 
place employed to signify, " I require others to exercise 
ft." The translation should therefore have been accom- 
modated to these different meanings. " They were 
both much more ancient among the Persians, than Zo- 
roaster or Zerdusht." The or in this sentence is equi- 

Aa 
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. vocal. It serves eillier as a copulative to synonymous 

ivordsy or as a disjunctive of different things. li, there- 
fore, the student should not know that Zoroaster and 
Zerdusht mean the same person, he will mistake the 
sense. " The rising tomb a lofty column bore :" « And 
thus the son the fervent sire addrest." Did the tono^ 
bear the column^ or the column the tomb ? Did the son 
address the sire, or the sire the son ? 

6. Ai*oidumnteiifgibi€andinccfud9tent mfords orpkra" 
sea. " I have observed," says Steele, *' that the superiori- 
ty among these coffeehouse politicians, proceeds from an 
opinion of gallantry and fashion." This sentence, con- 
sidered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. First, it 
is not said whose opmion, their own, or that of others: 
Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of what sort, fe- 
voumble or unfavourable, true or false, but in general) 
<< an opinion of gallantry and fashion," which contains 
no definite exiM*ession of any meaning. With the joint 
assistance of the context, reflection, and conjecture, we 
shall perhaps conclude that the author mtended to say ; 
^ That the rank among these politicisois was determined 
by the opinion generally entertained of the i*ank, in point 
of gallantry and &shion, that each of them had attain- 
ed." 

"This temper of mind," says an author, speaking of 
humility, « keeps our understanding tight about us.** 
Whether the author had any meaning in this expression, 
or what it was,, is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious verbosity, 
amusing his reader with synonymous terms and identi- 
cal propositions, well-turned periods, and high-sounding 
woids : but at the same time, using those words so In- 
definitely, that the reader can either affix no meaning at 
all to them, or may a&c to them almost any vmeaning 
he pleases* 

«If it is asked,** says a late writer, "whence arises 
the harmony, or beauty o^ language ? what are the rules 
for obtaining it ? the answer is obvious. Whatfever ren- 
ders a period sweet amipleavant, m^kes it also gracefvd. 
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A good ear is the gift of nature ; it may be much im- 
proved, but not acq«ired by art. Whoever is possessed 
of it, will scarcely need dry critical precepts to enable 
him to judge of a true rhytlimus, and melody of compos 
sition. Just numbers, accurate proportions, a musical 
symphony, magnificent figures, and that decorum which 
is the result of all these, are unison to the human mind." 

The following is a poetical example of the same na- 
ture, in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, 
though it was composed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly haniv>ny) 
This universal frame began : 
From harnumy to harmony 
•Thro' all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The dis^xasoa closing full in man. 
♦ 

In general, it maybe said, that in writings of this 
stamp, we must accept of sound instead of sense ; being 
assured, that if we meet with little that can inform the 
judgment, we shall at least fif\d nothing that will offend 
the eai'. And perhaps this is one reason that wc pass 
over such smooth language, withont suspecting that ft 
contains little or no meaning. In order to write or speak 
clearly and intelligibly, two things arc especially requi* 
site : one, that we have clear and distinct ideas of our 
subject : and the other, that our words be approved signs 
of those ideas. That persons who think confusedly, 
should express themselves obscurely, is not to be wonv 
dered at ; for embarrassed, obscure, and feeble senten- 
ces, are generally, if not always, the result of embarras- 
sed, obscure, and feeble thought ; but that persons of 
judgment, who are accustomed to serutinize their ides^ 
and the ^gnificadon of their words, should sometimes 
write without any meaning, is, at first sight, matter of 
admiradon. This however, when further coAsideredy 
appears to be an effect derived from the same cause, in- 
distinctness of conception, and inattention to the exact 
import of words. The occasions on which we we most 
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apt to speak and vrnie in this unintelligible manner, ^are 
the three foIIoAving. 

Thc^r«/ is, where there is an exuberance of metaphcJi?. 
Writers who are fond of the metaphoric style, are gene- 
rally disposed to continue it too long, and to pursue it too 
j&ir. They are often misled by a desire of flourishing on 
the several pix>perties of a metaphor which they have 
ushered into the discourse, without taking the trouble to 
examine whether there are any qualities in the subject, 
to which these properties can, with justice and perspi- 
cuity, be applied. The following instance of this sort of 
writing is from an author of considerable eminence. 
*' Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of 
turning their view inward, in order to explore the in- 
terior regions and recesses of the mind, the hollow ca- 
verns of deep thought, the private seats of fancy, and 
the wastes and wildernesses, as well as the more fruitful 
and cultivated tracts of this obscure cHmate." A naost 
wonderful way of telling us, that it is difRcult to trace 
the operations of the mind. The author having deter- 
mined to represent the human mind under the meta- 
phor of a country, revolved in his thoughts the vaiiosis 
objects which might be found in a country, without con- 
sidering whether there are any things in the mind pro- 
perly analogous to these. Hence the strange pai*ade he 
makes witli regions and recesses^ hollow caverns and 
firivate seatsy wastes and wildernesses^ fruitful and culti- 
vated tracts ; words which, though they have a precise 
meaning, as applied to country, have no definite signifi- 
cation, as applied to mind. 

The second occasionof our being apt to write unintel- 
ligibly, is that wherein the terms most frequently oc- 
curing, denote things which are of a complicated na- 
ture, and to which die mind is not sufficiently famili- 
arised. Of these the instances are numberless in every 
tongue ; such as Government, church, state, constitu- 
tion, power, legislature, jurisdiction, &c. 

The ^2 re? and principal occasion of unintelligible writ- 
ing, is, when the terms employed are veiy abstract, and 
consequently of very ext«psive signification. Thus the 
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word /ion IS more distinctly apprehended by the mmd 
than, the word deaaty beast than animal^ and animal than 
being. 

The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety in our 
words and phrases, is, to avoid all tho^e which are not 
ctdafited to the ideas we mean to communicate j or which 
are lees significant than others^ of those ideas, " He 
feels any sorrow that can arrive at man ;" better « hafi- 
fien, to man," " The conscience of approving one's self 
a benefactor, is the best recompense for being so ;*' it 
should have been " consciousness. '^ ^^ He finnly believed 
the divine/irece^^, * There is not a sparrow falls to the 
ground,' " &c. It should have been " doctrine.'* 

" It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A 
scene cannot be said to enter : an actor enters ; but a 
scene a/i/iears ot presents itself. 

" We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
without inquiring into the causes of it :" it is proper to 
say, that we assent to the truth of a proposition ; but it 
cannot so well be said, that we assent to the beauty ofqn 
object. Acknowledge would have expressed tlie sense 
with propriety. ' 

" The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notion 
of extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the 
eye, except colours.*' Extension and shafie can, with 
no propriety, be called ideas ; they are properties of 
Inatter — Neither is it accurate, to speak of any sense 
giving us a notion of ideas : our senses give us the ideas, 
themselves. The meaning of the sentence would have 
been proper, and much clearer, if the author had ex- 
pressed himself thus : "The sense of feeling, can, in- ' 
deed, give us the idea of extension, figure, and all the 
other properties of matter which are perceived by the 
eye, except colours."^ 

" The covetous man never has a sufficiency ; although 
he has what is enough for nature,'? is much inferior tOy 
"The covetous man never has enough i although he 
has what is sufficient for nature."' 

" A traveller observes the 'most striking object? he; 
sees ; a general remarks all the motions of his eneaiy ;,'* 
A a 3. 
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better tlius : « A traveller r^narksy*' kc. 5 ".A general 
obaervts^** &c. 

"'This measure enlarged his school, and obliged him 
to increase the buildings ;" it should be," increased his 
school ;" and <♦ enlarged the buildings.'* 

^ He applied the medicine before the poison had time 
to work ;" better thus : « He applied an. antidote^* &c. 

« The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throws 
out its b^ qualities, on all who arc within its reach ;*' 
better, « tlirows out its malignant qualiues." 

« 1 will go except 1 should be ill ;" " I aaw them all 
unless two or three :" corrected thus : " urUe^B I should 
be ill ;" " exccfit two or three.** 

A selection of words and phrases, which are pecu- 
liarly expressive of the ideas we design to commum- 
cate ; or which are as particular and determinate in 
their signtEcations, as is consistent with the natuK and 
the scope of the discourse \ pos9esse3 great beauty, and 
cannot &il to produce a good effect. 

CHAPTER in. 

Of Precision. 

PojscisiON istlie third requisite of perspicuity with 
respect to words and phrases. It signifies retrenching 
<m|>erfiuities, and pinming the expression, so as to ex- 
hibit neither more nor less than an exact copy of the 
persoii's idea who uses it. 

The words used to exj)ress ideas may be faulty in 
three respects. 1st, They may not express the idea 
which the author intends, but some. other which only 
resembles it ; secondly, They may express tliat idea, 
but not fully and completely: thirdly. They may express 
it, together with something more than is intended. Pre- 
cision stands opposed to these three faults, but cluefiy 
to the lust. Propiiety implies a freedom from the two 
former faults. — The words which are used may be ftro- 
jwr } that is, they may express the idea intended, and 
they may express it fully ; but to be firecUc^ oignifies 
that they express that idea and no more. 

The use and importance of precision maybe deduced^ 
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from the nature of the human mind. It never can vieff, 
clearly and distinctly, more than one object at a time. If 
it must look at two or three together, especially objects 
tbathave resemblance or connexion^ it finds itself confus- 
ed and embarrassed. It cannot clearly perceive in what 
they agfee, and in what they differ. Thus, were any 
object^ suppose some animal, to be presented to my view^ 
of whose structure I wished to form a distinct notion, 
I should desire all its trappings to be taken off, I should 
require it to be brought before me by itself, and to stand 
alone, that there might be nothing to divide my atten- 
tion. The same is the case with words. If, when any 
one would inform mie of his meaning, he also tells me 
more than what conveys it ; if he joins foreign circum* 
stances to the principal objects ; if, by unnecessarily va- 
ryii^ the expression, he shifts the point of view, and 
makes me see sometimes the object itself, and sometimes 
another thing that is connected with it, he thereby obli- 
ges me to look on several objects at once, and I lose 
sight of the principal. He loads the animal he sis show- 
ing me, with so many trappings and collars, that I can- 
not distinctly view it ; or he brings so many of thesam^ 
species before me, somewhat resembling, and yet some- 
what differing, that 1 see none of them clearly. When 
an author tells me of his hero's courage in the day of 
battle, the expression is precise, and I understand it 
fully : but it from the desire of multiplying words, he 
should praise his courage and fortitude ; at the moment 
he joins these words together, my idea begins to waver. 
He means to express one quality more strongly, but he 
Is in truth expressing two : courage resists danger ; for- 
titude supports pain. The occasion of exerting each of 
these qualities is different ; and being led to think of 
both together, when only one of them should be consid- 
ered, my view is rendered unsteady, and my conception 
of the object indistinct. 

All subjects do not equally require precision. It i» 
sofBcient, on many occasions, that we h'«v;? a general 
vi$w of thc^meamng. The subject; perhaps, is of the 
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knoMTD and familiar kind, and we are in no hazard of 
mistaking the sense of the author, though every word 
which he uses is not precise and exact. 

Many authors oifend against this rule oi fireciaion, A 
considerable one, in describing a bad action, expresses 
himself thus : '^ It is to remove a good and orderly af- 
fection, and to introduce an ill or disorderly one ; to 
commit an action that is ill, immoral, and unjust ; to do 
ill, or to act in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and 
worth." 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought to- 
gether by some authors, who, afraid of expressing them- 
selves in a common and ordinary manner^ and allured by 
an appearance of splendour, surround everything which 
they mean to say with a certain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition io pre- 
cision, is the injudicious use of the words termed sy^ 
nonymous. They are called synonymous, because they 
agree in expressing one principal idea ; but, for the 
most part, if not always, theyexpress it xvith some diver- 
^ty in the circuin stances. 

The following insumccs show a difference in the 
meaning of words reputed synonymous, and point out 
the use of attending, with care and strictness, to the ex- 
act import of words 

C««^om,^fldif.-— Custom,respectsthe action; httbit,the 
actor. Fy custom, wc me m the frequent repetition of 
the same act : by habit, the effect which that repetition 
produces on the mind or body By the custom of walk- 
ing often in the streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride, vanity. — Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; 
vanity, makes us desire the esteeni of others. It is jusV 
to *?ay, that a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness ydisdain, — H; ughtiness is founded on the 
high opinion we entertain ol ourselves ; disdain, on the 
low opinion we have of others. 

O.t/v, a/on<r.— Only, imports that there is no other of 
the bame kind ; alone, imports being accompanied by no 
other. An only child, is one that has neither brother 
nor sister : a child alone, is one who is left by itsel£— 
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There is a difference, therefore, in precise language, 
between these two phrases : "Virtue only makes us hap- 
py ;'* and <' Virtue alone makes us happy.'* 

Wtsdomy firu^ence. — ^Wisdom leads us to speak and 
act what is most proper. Prudence? prevents our speak- 
. ingor acting improperly. 

Entire^ complete. — A thing is entifc, by wanting none 
©fits parts : complete, by wanting none of the appenda- 
ges that belong to it. A man may have 4in entire house 
to himself, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

BxiTitriHed^aBtoni%hed'flmazed^conftmnded,^''\ am sur- 
prised with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonish- 
ed at what is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is in- 
comprehensible ; I am confounded by what is shocking 
or terrible. 

Tranquillity^ fieac€y calm^ — Traftquillliy, respects a sit* 
uation iv^^ from trouble, considered in itself; peace, 
the same situation with respect to any causes that might 
interrupt it ; calm, with regard to a disturbed situation 
going before or following it. A good man enjoys tran- 
quillity, in himself; peace, with others ; and calm, after 
the storm. 

These are some of the numerous instances of words, 
in our language, whose significations approach, but are 
not precisely i^^ same. '\'\iQ more the distinction in the 
meaning of siicn' words is attended to, the more clearly 
and forcibly shall we speak or write. It may not, on all 
occasions, be necessary lo pay a great deal of attention to 
-very nice distinctions; yel the foregoing instances show 
the utility of some general care to understand the di-> 
tinct import of our words. 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on 
our guard, lestj from the desire of pruning too closely, 
we retrench all copiousness. Scarcely in any language 
are there two words that convey precisely the same idea; 
a person thoroughly conversant in the propriety of the 
language, will always be able to observe something that 
distinguishes them. As they are like different shades of 
the same colour, an accurate writer can employ- them to 
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great advantaget by using them so as to heighten and 
complete the object which he presents to us. He sup- 
plies by one what was wanting in the other, to the 
strength, or to the finishing, of the image which he 
means to exhibit. But for this purpose, he must be at- 
tentive to the choice of his words, and not employ then;i 
carelessly, merely for the sake of filling up a period, oc 
of rounding or diversifying his language, as if their signi- 
fication were exactly the same, while in truth it is not. 
To unite copiousness and precision, to be full and eas^, 
and at the same time correct and exact in the choice of 
every woi^, is no doubt one of tlie highest and most dif- 
ficitlt attainments in writing. 

PART II. 

^fPBRSPJcui^r and Accvracy of JSxprbssioNj mth 
reafiect to the CovsTRucriOH of Smstencrs. 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, 
nor very short : long ones require close attenuon to maVe 
us clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts ; 
and short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken 
the connexion of thought. Yet occasionally they may 
both be used with force and propriety ; as may be seen 
in the following sentences. » 

"If you lookabout you, and consider the lives ofothers 
as well as your own ; if you think how few are bom with 
honour, and how many die without name or children ; 
how little beauty we see, and how few friends we bear 
of; how much poverty, and how many diseases there 
are in the world ; you will fall down upon your kneesj 
and instead of repining at one affliction, will admire so 
many blessings which you have received from the Divine 
hand." This is a sentence composed of several members 
linked together, and hanging upon one another, so that 
the sense of the whole is not brought out till the close. 
The following is an example of one in which the sense 
Is formed into short, independent propositions, each 
complete within itself. «I confess, it was want of con- 
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sidet^tion that made xne an author. I wrote because it 
amused me. I corrected, because it was as pleasant to 
me to correct as to write. I published, because I was 
told I might please such as it was a credit to please." 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner, 
and with the same number of members, should never be 
allowed to succeed one another. A long succession of 
either long or short sentences should also be avoided: for 
th^ ear tires of either oftHem when too long continued. 
Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods, 
and of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is 
gratified ; but animation and force are given to our style. 

We now proceed to consider the things most essential 
to an accui^ate and a perfect sentence. They appear to 
be the four following: I. clearness. 2. unity. 3. 

STRENGTH. 4." A JUDICIOUS USE OF THE FIGURES OF 
SP££C^. , . 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the Clearness of u Sentence. 

Purity, propriety, and precision, in words and phra- 
ses separaftely considered, have already been explained, 
BXkd shown to be necessary to perspicuous and accuratei 
writing. The just relation of sentences, and the parts 
of sentences, to one another, and the due arrangement <if 
the whole, are the subjects which remain to be discus- 
sed. 

The FIRST requisite dfaperfect sentence is Cleamess. 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense sts 
to the meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arisen 
from two causes j either from a wrong choice of words, 
t» a wrong arrangement of them. The choice of words 
and phrases, as far as regards perspicuity, has been al- 
ready ctmsidered. The disposition of thet& comes noiir 
wider cocksideratibn. 

The first thing to be studiedhere, is grammcttica! pro- 
priety. But as the grammar of our language is com- 
pssativ^ not extensive, there may be an obscure order 
of wordsj where there is no trasasgression of any gram- 
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matical rule. The relations of words, or members of a- 
period, are, with us, asc6rt£aned only by the position in 
which they stand. 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences 
is, that the words or members, most clearly related, 
should be placed in the sentence as near to each other as 
possible, so as to make their mutual relation c learly ap- 
pear. It will be proper to produce some instances, in 
order to show the importance of this rule. 

1. In the fiodtion of adverbs. " The Romans under- 
stood liberty, at least as well as we." These words are 
capable of two different senses, according as the empha- 
sis, in reading them, is laid upon liberty ^ov upon at least. 
The words should have been thus ari'anged : '' The 
Romans tmderstood liberty as well, at least, as we." 

« Theism can only be opposed, to polytheism, or 
atheism." Is it meant that theism is capable of nothing 
else besides being opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? 
This is what the words literally import, through the 
wrong placing of the adverb only. It should have been, 
" Theism canbe opposed only to polytheism or atheism." 

<^ By the pleasures of the imagination^ I mean only 
such pleasures as arise originally from sight." When 
it is said, *< J mean only such filea^uresj' it may be re- 
marked, that the adverb only is not properly placed. It 
^s not intended here to qualify the word mean^ but siLch 
pleasures ; and therefore should have been placed in as 
close connexion as possible with the words- which it 
limits or qualifies. The style becomes more clear and 
neat, when the words are arranged thus ; " By the plea- 
sures of the imagination, I mean such pleasures only as 
arise from sight." 

In the following sentence, the word more is not in ite 
proper place. " There is not perhaps, any real beauty 
or deformity more in one piece of matter than another.** 
The phrase ought to have stood thus : « Beauty or de- 
formity in one piece of matter more than in another." 

2. In the fioeitton of circumstances^ and of/iarticuktr 
members. 
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An author, in his dissertation on parties, thus ex- 
presses himself : " Arc these designs which any man^* 
who is born a Briton, in any circumstances, in any situ- 
ation, ought to be ashamed or afraid to avow ?" Here we 
are left at a loss, whether these v^ords, "in any circum- 
stances, in any situation," are connected with " a man 
born in Britain, in any circumstances or situation,*' or 
with that man^s " avowing his designs in any circumstan- 
ces or situation into which he may be brought." As it is 
probable that the latter was intended, the arrangement 
ought to have been conducted thus : " Are these designs 
which any roan, who isborn a Briton, ought lobe asham- 
ed or afraid, in any situation, in any circumstances, to 



avow 



?» 



The following is another instance of a wrong arrange- 
ment of circumstances " A great stone that I happened 
to find after a long search, by the sea shore, served me 
for an anchor." One would think that the search was 
xonBned to the sea shore ; but as the meaning is, that 
the great stone was found by the sea shore, the period 
ought to have run thus j « A great stone, that> after a 
long search, I happened to find by the sea shore, serveiL 
me f©r an anchor." 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances 
together,but rather to intersperse them in different parts 
of the sentence, joined ^ith the principal words on which 
they depend. For instance : " What I had the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning to my friehd, sometime ago, in 
conversation, was not a new thought." These two cir- 
cumstances, " sometime agOy^* and " in conversation" 
which are here put together, would have bad a better 
effect disjoined, thus : " What I had the opportunity, 
sometime ago, of mentioning, to my friend, in conver- 
sation, was not a new thought." 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement 
of a member of a sentence. " The minister of state who 
grows loss by his elevation, like a little statue plab^don 
a mighty pedestal, willalways have his jealousy strong • 
about him." Here, so far as can be gathered from the 
arrangement, it is doubtful whether the object introduce- 

Bb 
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ed, by way of simiU^, relates to what goes before, or to 
vrhat follows. The ambiguity is removed by the foilow- 
fcg order. " The minister of state who, like a little 
statue placed on a mighty pedestal, grows less by his 
elevation, will always,'-' Sec. 

Words expressing things connected in the thought, 
ought to be placed as near together as possible, evea 
when their separation would convey no ambiguity. This 
will be seen in the following passages from Addison. 
<( For the English are naturally fanciful, and very often 
disposed, by that gloominess and melancholy of temper, 
which are so frequent in our nation, to many wild no- 
tions and extravagancies, to which others are not so lia- 
ble." Here the verb or assertion is, by a pretty long cir- 
cumstance, separated from the subject to which it refers. 
This might have been easily prevented, by placing the 
circumstance before the verb, thus : <' For tlie Knglish 
are naturally fanciful, and by that gloominess and me- 
lancholy of temper which are so frequent in our nation, 
are often disposed to many wild notions," &c. 

*' For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and 
vicissitude of things, knows to what use his works may, 
some time or other, be applied," Sec. Better thus : 
<< For as in the ordinary fate find vicissitude of things, 
no mortal author knows to what use, some time or other, 
lus work may be applied," &c. 

• From these examples, the following observations will 
occur : that a circumstance ought never to be placed be- 
tween two capital members of a period ; but either be- 
tween the parts of the member to which it belongs, or 
in such a manner as will confine it to its proper member. 
When the sense admits it, the sooneracircumsumceis 
introduced, generally speaking, the better, that the more 
important and significant words may possess the last 
place quite disencumbered. The following sentence is, 
in this respect, faulty. '* The emperor was so intent on 
the establishment of his absolute power in Kungar>-, 
that he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin 
f )r the sake of it." Belter ihus : "That, for the sake 
or it, he exposed the empire Coubly to desolation and 
ruin." 
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This appears to be aproper place to observe, that when 
different things have an obvious relation to each other, in 
respect to the order of nature or time, that order should 
be regarded in assigning them their places in the sen- 
tence ; unless the scope of the passages require it to be 
varied. The conclusion of the following Jines is inaccu- 
rate in this respect : " But still there will be such a 
mixture of delight, as is proportioned to the degree in 
which any one of these qualifications is most conspicu- 
ous and prevailing." The order in which the two last 
words are placed, should have been reversed, and made 
to stand, fire-vailing and co«s///cwows.— They are conm^ 
s/i/cuoM«,-because ihey firevail. 

The following sentence is a beautiful example of 
strict conformity to this rule. ** Our sight fills the mind 
with the largest variety of ideas, converses with iis ob- 
jects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest 
in action, without being tired or satiated with its proper 
enjoy mems." This passage follows the order of nature. 
First, we have the variety of objects mentioned, which 
sight furnishes to the mind ; next, we have the action 
of sight on those objects ; and lastly, we have the time 
and continuance of its action. No order could be mor6 
natural or exact. 

The order which we now recommend, is, in single 
words especially, frequently violated, for the sake of bet- 
ter sound ; but, perhaps in no instances, without a devi- 
ation from thii line of strict propriety. 

3. I?i the disfiosition of the relative fironouns^ whO) 
which, what, whose, and of all those fiarticlen which ex- 
t^reHB the connexion of the parta ofefieech with one anO" 
ther, 

A small error in the position of these words may cloud 
the meaning of the whole sentence; and even where the 
meaning i* intelligible, we always find something awk- 
ward and di.sjointed in the struct ure of the sentence, 
when these relatives are out of their proper place. "Tins 
kind of wit,>» says an author, " was very much in vogue 
among o\xv countiyvicn^ about an age or two ago ; who 
^^ UQt practise it for any obiicjue reason, but purely for 
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*hc sake of being witty.*' We are at no loss about the 
meaiiing here ; but the construction would evideinly be 
jncnded by disposing the circumstance, *' about an age 
or two ago," in such a manner as not to separate the re- 
lative who from its antecedent our countrymen ; in this 
wa.y : ** About an age or two ago, this kind of wit was 
very much in vogue among our countrymen, who did 
not practise it," 8cc. 

. The following passage is still more censurable. ** It is 
folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, by heaping up treasures, hvhich nothing can protect 
^us against, but the good providence of our Creator." 
Which always refers grammatically to the substantive 
immediately preceding; : and that, in the instance just 
.mentioned, is *^ treasures." The sentence ought to have 
stood thus : ** It is folly to pretend, by heaping up trea- 
sures, to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, 
which nothing cau protect us against," 8cc. 

With regard to relatives, it may be farther observed, 
that obscurity often arises from the two frequent rci^etl- 
tion of them, particularly of the pronouns who and they^ 
and them and theirs^ when we have occasion to refer to 
diftcrent persons ; as in the following sentence of Tillot- 
son. ** Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is 
ill others, and think that their reputation obscures them^ 
and their commendable qualities stand in their light ; and 
therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over them^ 
that :the bright shining of their virtues may not obscure 
them.** This is altogether careless writing. When w^ 
find these personal pronouns crowding too fast upon us, 
we have often no method left, but to throw the whole 
sentence into some other form, which may avoid those 
frequent references to persbns who have before been 
mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of a 
sentence marked in the most proper and distinct man- 
ner, not only give? clearness to it, but makes tlie mind 
pass spioothly and agreeably along all the parts of it.. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

OJthe U^itrcfa SesrENCB. 

The second requisite of a perfect sentence is its 
Unify. 

In every composition, there is always some connect 
ing principle among the parts. Some one object must 
reign and be predominant. But most of all, in a single 
sentence) is required the strictest unity. For the very 
nature of a sentence implies that one proposition is ex- 
pressed. It may consist of parts, indeed, but these 
parts must be so closely bound together, as to make the 
impression upon the mind of one object, not of many. 
To preserve this unity of a sentence, the following rulea 
must be observed. 

In thejirsf place, During the course of the sentence^ 
the scene should be changed as Utile as fiossible. We 
should not be hurried by sudden|transltions from person 
to person, nor from subject to subject. There is com- 
monly, in every sentence, some person or thing which 
is the governing word. This should be continued so, if 
possible, fmm the beginning to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule: " After 
we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness " In this sentence, though the objects 
contained in it have a sufficient connexion with each 
other, yet, by this manner of representing them, by shift- 
ing so often both the place and the person we and they^ 
and / and wAo, they appear in so disunited a view, that 
the sense of connexion is much impaired. The sen- 
tence is re^ored to its proper unity, by turning it after 
the following manner- " Having come to an anchor, I 
was put on shore, where I was welcomed by all my 
friends, and recerved the greatest kindness.** 

Here follows another instance of departure from the 
rule. ** The sultan being dangerously wounded, they 
carried him to his tent ; and, upon hearing of the deleat. 
of bis troops, they put him into a litter, which trans^ 
ported him Co a place of safety, at the distance of about 
Bb2 
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fifteen leagues.*' Better thus : " The sultan being 
dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent ; and) on 
liearing of the defeat of his troops, was put into a titter, 
and transported to a place of safetyy about fifteen leagues 
flistant." 

A second rule under the head of unity, is, JVever tQ 
crowd into one sentence^ things vhich have so little con* 
nexionj that tlieij could bear to be divided into tnvo or 
three sentences. 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex 
and obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short sen- 
tences, than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. 
Examples abound in authors. ** Archbishop Xillotson," 
says an author, '' died in this year. He was exceedingly 
beloved by king William, and queen Mary, who nomi- 
nated Or. Tennisson, bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him." 
Who would expect the latter part of this sentence to fol- 
low in consequence of the former ? *^ He was exceedingly 
beloved by both king and queen," is the proposition of 
the sentence. We look for some proof of this, or at least 
something related to it tt> follow ; when we are on a sud- 
den carried oiT to a new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author 
speaking of the Greeks underAlexander, says ; <^ Their 
fnarch was through on uncultivated country, whose sav- 
age inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches tbsi; 
a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsa- 
voury* by reason of their continual feeding upon sea-fish/^ 
{Here the scene is changed upon us again and agaiir. 
The march of the Greeks, the description of the inhabi- 
tants through whose country they trdvelled, the accounl 
iof their sheep, and the cause of their sheep being 111- 
^sted food, form a jumble of objects, slightly related to 
teach other, which the reader cannot, without much 
difficulty, comprehend under one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
-great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in 
long sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. 
Take, for an instance, the folJowing from Temple. 
*< The usual accepution takes profit and pleasure for two 
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different things, and not only calls the followers or vo- 
taries of them by the several names of busy and idle 
men ; but distinguishes the faculties of the mind) that 
are conversant sJbout them, calling the operations of the 
first, fVisdomjond of the other, JVii ; which is a Saxon 
word, used to express what the Spaniards and Italians 
call Ingenio^ and the French Esprit^ both from the Latin^ 
though I think wit more particularly signifies that of 
poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic language." 
When the reader arrives at the end of this pei*plexed 
sentence, he is surprised to find himself at so great dis-. 
tance fix)m the object with which he set out. 

Long, involved, and intricate sentences, are great ble- 
mishes in composition. In writers of considerable cor- 
rectness, we find a period sometimes running out so far, 
and comprehending so many particulars, as to be more 
properly a discourse than a sentence. An author, speak- 
ing of the progress of our language after the time of 
Cromwell, runs on in this manner : " To this succeeded 
that licentiousness which entered with the restoration, 
and, from infecting our religion and morals, fell to cor- 
rupt our language ; which last Avas not like to be much, 
improved by those who at that time made up the court 
of king Charles the Second ; either such as had followed 
i\im in his banishment, or who had been altogether con- 
versftnt in the dialect of these times, or young men who 
had been educated in the same country : so that the 
court, which used to be the standard of correctness and 
propriety of speech, was then, and I think has ever 
since continued, the worst school in England for that ac- 
complishment ; and so will remain, till better care be 
taken in the education of our nobility, that they may set 
out into the world with some foundation of literature, in 
order to qualify them for patterns of politeness." 

The author, in place of a sentence, has here given a 
loose dissertation upon several subjects How many 
difFerent facts, reasonings, and observations, are here 
presented to the mind at once I and yet so linked to- 
gether by the author, that tliey all make parts of ^ sen ; 
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t^cCi which admits of no greater division in pointing, 
than a colon between any of its members. 

It may be of use here to give a specimen of a long sen- 
tence, broken down into several periods ;by which we 
shall more clearly perceive the disadvantages of long sen- 
tences, and how easily they may be amended. Here fol- 
lows the sentence in its original fonn : "Though in 
yesterday's paper we showed how eveiy thing that is 
great, new, or beautiful, is apt to afifect the imagination 
with pleasure, we must own, that it is impossible for us 
to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because 
wc know neither the nature of an idea, nor the sub- 
stance of a human soul : and therefore, for want of 
such a light, all that we can do, in speculations of this 
kind, is, to reflect on those operations of the soul that 
are most agreeable : and to range, under their proper 
heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, 
without being able to trace out the several necessary and 
efficient causes, from whence the pleasure or displeasure 
arises." 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences, exhibits some other useful 
alterations : " In yesterday's paper, we showed that 
every thing which is great, new, or beautiful^ is apt to 
affect the imagination with pleasure. We must ovn, 
that it is impossible for us to assign the efficient cause of 
this pleasure, because we know not the nature either of 
an idea, or of the human soul. All that we can do, there- 
fore, in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on the 
operations of the soul which are most agreeable, and to 
range under proper heads what is pleasing or displeasing 
to the mii>d." 

A third rule for preserving the unity of sentences, is, 
/o kee/i dear of all unneceeaary parentheses. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
pended by them, and when they are introduced in a pro- 
per place, they may add both to the vivacity and to the 
energy of the sentence. But for the most part their ef- 
fect is extremely bad. They arc wheels within wheels ; 
sentences in the midst of sentences i t^P perplexed 
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method of disposing of some thought, which a writ6r 
wants judgment to introduce in its proper place. 

Tlie parenthesis in'this sentence is striking and propel* : 

. *' And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
" (Wliat can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee." * 

But in the following sentence, we become sensible of an 
impropriety in the use of it. " If your hearts secretly 
reproach you for the wrong choice you have made, (aft 
there is time for repentance and retreat ; and a return to 
\yrisdoin is always honourable,) bethink yourselves that 
the evil is not irreparable." It would be much better to 
express in a separate sentence,. the thoughts contiiined 
in this parenthesis ; thus : " If your hearts- secretly re- 
proach you for the wrong choice you have made, bethink 
yourselves that the evil is not irreparable. Still there is 
time for repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom 
is always honourable." 

CHAPTER in. 
Of the StSENG^JI ofaSENfENCE, 

The third requisite ofaperfect sentence, is, Strtngtii, 

By this is meant such a disposition and management: 

of the several words and members, as shall bring out 

-the sense to the best advantage, and give every word, 

and eveiy member, its due weight, and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in 
all its parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet by some 
'Circumstance intlie structure, it may fail inthatsti^engtb 
•of impression, which a better management would have 
produced. 

The^rA^ rule for promoting the strength of a sentence,' 
is, to firune it of all redundajit words and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not 
a.dd some importance to the meaning of a sentence, al- 
ways injure it. Care should therefore be exercised with 
respect to synonymous words, expletives, circumlocu- 
tions, tautologies, and the expression of unnecessary 
C!Lt"c\^ni§tances. The attention becomes remiss, when 
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words are multiplied without a correspondent multipli- 
cation of ideas. " Content with desei-ving a triumph, he 
refused the honour of it ;" is better language than to 
say, " Being content with deserving it," &c. 

« In the Attic common weahh," says an author, " it 
was the privilege and birthright of every citizen and 
poet, to rail aloud and in public.** Better simply thus : 
" In the Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of 
every citizen to rail in public." 

Another expresses himself thus : " They returned 
back again to the same city from whence they came 
forth ;" instead of, " They returned to the city whence 
they came." The five words, back, again^ same^fromy 
ax\(\/orthy arc mere expletives, that have neitheruse nor 
beauty, and are therefore to be regarded as encum- 
brances. 

The word but is often improperly used with tAat : as, 
<* There can be no doubt A w^ Ma ^ he seriously means 
what he says.*' It is not only useless, but cumbersome ; 
" There can be no doubt that he seriously means w\\it 
he says." By transposing the parts of the sentence, we 
shall immediately perceive the propriety of omitting 
this word : " That he seriously means what he says, 
'there can be no doubt.'* 

" I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion, 
1hat notliing can possibly be more incurably and empha- 
tically destructive, or more decisively fatal, to a king* 
dom, than the introduction of thoughtless dissipation, 
and the pomp of lazy luxury." Would not the full im- 
port of this noisy sentence be better expressed thus i 
" I am of opinion, that nothing is more ruinous to \ 
kingdom, than luxuiy and dissipation ?*' 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing 
their ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a 
thing as a man's wounding himself, says, " To mangle, 
or wound, his outward form and constitution, his natural 
limbs or body." 

But, on some occasions, circumlocution has a peculiar 
force ; as in the following sentence i ^ Shall not tht 
Jud^e ofali the earth do right ?" 
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In the sentences which follow, the ill effects of tauto^ 
logy appear. 

"So it is, that I must he forced to get home, partly by 
stealth, and partly by /orce.'* 

« Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the 
universal love and esteem of all men." 

The subsequent sentence contains several unnecessai'y 
circumstances. " On receiving this information, he 
arose, wetit out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and 
rode to tov^rn." All is implied in saying, " On receiving 
this information, he rode to town.*' 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so 
strongly characteristic of the simple style of remote ages, 
that in books of the highest antiquity, particularly the 
Bible, it is not at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the 
following scriptural phrases. " He lifted up his voice, 
and wept." " He opened his mouth, and said." It is 
true, that, in strictness, they are not necessary to the 
narration, but they are of some importance to the com- 
position, as bearing the venerable signature of ancient 
simplicity. It may, on this occasion, be further ob- 
served, that the language of the present translation of 
the Bible, ought not to be viewed in an exceptionable 
light though some parts of it may appear to be obso-_. 
lete. From universal admission, this language has be- 
come so familiar and intelligible, that in ^1 transcripts 
and allusions, except where the sense is evidently in- 
jured, it ought to be carefully preserved. And it may 
also be justly remarked, that, on religious subjects, a 
frequent recurrence of scriptuf e-language is attended 
with peculiar force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to 
Contract a round about method of expression, and to lop 
off excrescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of 
pruning too closely : some leaves should be left so shel- 
ter and surround the fruit. Even synonymous expres- 
sions may, on some occasions, be used with propriety. 
'Onvis, when an obscurer term, which we cannot well 
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avoid employing, needs to be explained by one that is 
clearer. The other is, when the language of the emo- 
tions is exhibited. Emotion naturally dwells on its ob- 
ject : and when the reader also feels interested, repeti- 
tion and synonymy have frequently an agreeable effect. 

The following passage, taken from Addison, who de- 
lighted in a full and flowing style, will, by most rea- 
ders, be deemed not very exceptionable. " But there is 
nothing that makes its way more directly to, the soul 
than be^ty, which immediately diffuses a secret satis- 
facdon and complacency through the imagination, and 
gives a finishing to any thing that is great or uncommon. 
The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with in- 
ward joy, and spreads acheerfulness and delight through 
all its faculties.** Some degree of verbosity may be dis- 
covered in these sentences, as phrases are repeated 
which seem little more* than tlie echo of one another ; 
such as— rf(/7*M««n^ satisfaction and comfilaccncy through 
the imagination — striking thejnind vnth inv>ard joy — 
sfir coding cheerfulneaa and delight throughallita faculties^ 
But perhaps, some redundancy is more allowable on 
such lively subjects, than it would be on other occasions. 

After removing superfluities, the second rule for pro" 
motingthe strength of a sentence, is, to attcftdfiarticu- 
larly to the use of cofiulatrvea^ relativesy and all the pox- 
tides employed for transition and connexion. 

These little words but^ andy or^ which^ tuhoscy where^ 
then^ therefore^ because^ &c. are frequently the most im- 
portant words of any ; they are the joints or hinges up- 
on which all sentences turn ; and, of course, much of 
their strength must depend upon such particles. The 
varieties in using them are indeed, so many, that no 
particular system of rules respecting them can be given. 
Some observations, tending to illustrate the rule, may, 
however, be mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a pre- 
position from the noun which it ^vems, is to be avoided* 
As if I should say, " Though virtue borrows no assist^ 
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ance from, yet it may often be accompanied by^ the ad- 
vantages of fortune-" Here we are put to a stand in 
thought, being obliged to rest a little on the preposition 
by itself, which, at the same time, carries no significan- 
cy, till it is joined to its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and 
relative particles, by the frequent use of such phrase- 
ology as this : ^< There is nothing which disgusts us 
sooner than the empty pomp of language," In intro-" 
ducing a subject, or laying down a proposition, to which 
we demand particular attexition, this sort of style is 
very proper ; but, on common occasions, it is better to 
express ourselves more simply and briefly : « Nothing 
disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp of language." 

Other writers make a practice 6i omitdng the rela- 
tive, where they think the meaning can be understood 
without it : as, *< The man I love ;" " The dominions 
we possessed, and the conquests we made." But though 
this elliptical style is intelligible, and is allowable m 
conversation and epistolai^ writing, yet in all wridn^ 
of a serious and dignified kind, it ought to be avoided. 
There the relative shcmld always be inserted in its pro- 
per place, and the construction filled up. ^ The man 
whom I love." << The dominions which we possessed, 
and the conquests which we m«de." 

With regard to the copulative particle atid^ which oc- 
curs so frequently in all kinds of compositicm, several 
observations are to be made. First, it is evident, that the 
unnecessary repetition of it enfeebles style. The fol- 
lowing sentence from Sir William Temple, will serve 
for an instance. -He is speaking of the refinement of the 
French language : ^< The academy, set up l^ Cardinid 
Richelieu, to amuse the wits of that age and country, 
and divert them from raking into his politics and minis- 
try, brought this into vogue ; and the French wits have, 
for this last age, been wholly turned to the refii^emei^ 
of their style and language ; andj indeed, with such 
success, that it can ha^lybe equalled, and mns equally 
tbjpough their j^erse and their prose." Hereare no fewer 
C c 
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than eight anda in one sentence. Som^ writers often 
make their sentences drag in this manner, by a careless 
n^ultiplicatioA of copulatives. 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of observation, 
that though the natuntl use of the conjunction andj is to 
join objects together, yet, in fact, by dropping the con- 
junction, we often mark a closer connexion, a quicker 
succession of objects, than 'when it is inserted between 
them. " I came, I saw, I conquered," expresses with 
more force the rapidity and quick succession of conquest, 
than if connecting particles had been used. 

On the other hand, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to anotlier, when we are mak- 
ing some enumeration, in which we wish that the ob- 
jects should appear as distinct from each other as pos- 
sible, and that the mind should rest, for a moment, on 
each object by itself, copulatives may be multiplied 
with peculiar advantage. As when an author says, 
^ Such a man might &11 a victim to i>ower ; but Vruth^ 
and reason, and liberty, ^ould fall wiUi him.'* Observe, 
in the following enumeration made by the Apostle Pfi^ 
•fvhat additiond weight and distinctness are given to 
each particular, by the repetition of a conjunction : "I 
am persuaded tlmt neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God.'* 

The words designed to mark the ti*ansition from one 
sentence to another, and the connexion between sen- 
tences, are sometimes very incorrect, and perform their 
office in an imperfect and obscure manner. The .follow- 
ing is an example of this kind of inaccuracy. "By 
greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any single object 
only, but the largeness of a whole view. Such are the 
prospects of an open champaign country, a vast uncul- 
tivated desert,'* &C' The word such signifies of that na- 
ture or quality, which necessarily presupposes some ad- 
jective or word descriptive of a quality going bcjfore, tu 
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which it I'efers. But, in the foregping sentence, there is 
no such adjective. The author had spoken of greatness 
in the abstract only 5 atid, therefore, such has no distinct 
antecedent to which we can refer it. The sentence 
would have been introduced with more propriety, bv 
saying, To this class belong, or under this head are ranged^ 
the prospects, &c. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and 
pins, by which the words in the same clause, the clauses 
in the same member, the members in. the same sentence, 
and even the sentences in.the same discourse, jEire united 
. together, and their relations suggested, so they should 
not be either too frequently repeated, awkwardly exposed 
to view, or made up of polysyllables, when shorter words 
would as well convey our meaning. J^ot wit /islanding 
thaty insomuch that, forasmuch as, furthermore, &c. are 
tedious words, which tend to overload and perplex a senr 
tence. 

We shall conclude this head with two reniarks on the 
subject of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The 
first is, that the illative conjunctions, the causal, and the 
disjunctive, when tliey suit the sense, can more rarely 
be dispensed witli than the copulative. The second ^ 
-that the omission of copulatives always succeeds best, 
tvjieh the connexion of the thoughts is either very close, 
or very distant. It is mostly in the intermediate cases 
that the conjunction is deemed necessary. When the 
connexion in thought is very distant^ the copulative ap- 
pears absurd ; and Ivhei^ very close, superfluous. 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sen- 
tence, is, to disfiose of the cafiital wordy or wordsy so thttt 
they may make the greatest imfiression. 

That there are, in every sentence, such capital words 
on which the meamng principally rests, every one must 
see : and that these words should possess a conspicuous 
and distinguished place, is equally plain. For the most 
part, with us, the important words are placed in the be- 
gimmig of the sentence. So in the following passages : 
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" Silver and gold have I none ; but such as I have, give 
I unto thee," &g. " Your fathers, where are they ? an<f 
the prophets^ do they live for ever ?'* 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight 
to a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend die meaning 
for a little, and then bring it out full at the close. 
" Thus," says an author, " on whatever side we contem- 
plate this ancient writer, what principally strikes us, is 
his wonderful invention." 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words 
in a conspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order 
of our language must sometimes be inverted. Accord- 
ing to this natural order, the nominative has the first 
place, the verb the second, and the objective, if it be an 
active verb that is employed, has the third. Circum- 
stances follow the nominative, the^verb, dr the objective, 
as they happen to belong to any of them. «^ Diana of 
the Ephesiana is great," is the natural order of the sen- 
tence. But its strength is increased by inversion, thus : 
"Great is Diana of the Ephesians." " I profess^m the 
sincerity of my heart," &c. is the natural order of a 
circumstance. Inverted thus : " In the sincerity of my 
heart, I profess," &c. * . 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sen- 
tences ; others write mostly in a natund style. Each 
method has its advantages. The inverted possesses 
strength,_dignity, and variety : the other, more nature, 
ease, and simplicity. We shall give an instance of >each 
method, taken from writers of considerable eminence. 
The first is of the inverted order. The author is speak- 
ing of the misery of vice. " This, as to the complete 
immoral state, is what, of their own accord, men readily 
remark. Where there is this absolute degenei'acy,this 
total apostacy from all candour, truth, or equity, diere 
are few wlio do not see and acknowledge the misery 
which is consequent. Seldom is the case misconstrued 
when at worst. The misfortune is, that we look not on 
this depravity,nor consider how it stands in less degrees. 
As if, to be absolutely immoral, were, indeed, the great- 
est misery ; but to be so in a little degree, should b$ no 
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misery or harm at all. Which, to allow, Js just as 
reasonable as to own, that it is the greatest ill of a body 
to be in the utmost manner maimed or distorted ; but 
that to lose the use only of one limb, or to be impaired 
in some single organ or member, is no ill worthy the 
least notice." Here is no violence done to the language, 
though there are many inversions. 

♦ The following is an example of natural construction : 
" Our sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, 
of all our senses. It fills the mind with the largest va- 
riety of ideas, converses witk its objects at the greatest 
distance, and continues the longest in action, without 
being tired> or satiated with its proper enjoyments. The 
sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of exten- 
sion, shape, md all other ideas that enter at the eye, ex- 
cept colours ; but, at the same time, it is very much- 
straitened and confined in its operations," &c. 

• But whether we use inversion or not, and in whatever 
part of the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it 
i« always a point of consequence, that these capital 
words should stand clear and disentangled from any 
other words that would clog them. Thus, when there 
are any circumstances of time, place, or other limita- 
tions^ which the principal object ofour sentence requires 
to have connected with it, we must take care to dispose 
of them, so as not to cloud that principal object, nor to 
bury it under a load of circumstances^ This will be 
made clearer by an example. '* If, whilst they profess 
only to please, they secretly advise, and give instruction, 
they may now perhaps, as well as formerly, be esteemed, 
with justice, the best and most honourable among au- 
thors." This is a well constructed sentence. It con- 
tains a great many circumstances and adverbs necessary 
to qualify the meaning ; onii^ secretly y as lodl^perhafis^.. 
now J with justice^ formerly ; yet these are placed so pro- 
perly, as neither to embarrass, nor weaken the sentence; 
while that which is the capital object in it,, viz. " being 
justly esteemed the best and most honourable among 
C g. 2. 
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tiuthors,** comes out in the conclusion clear and detach- 
ed, and possesses its proper place.- See, now, what would 
have been the effect of a diffei-cnt arrangement : « If, 
whilst they profess to please only, they advise and give 
instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and 
most honourable among authors, with justice, perhaps, 
now as well as formerly." Here we have precisely the 
same words, and the same sense ; but by means of the 
circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the 
capital words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of sen- 
tences, is, that a weaker assertion or firoposition should 
never come after a stronger one ; and thaty when our 
sentence consists of two members^ the longer should^ 
generally y be the concluding one. 

Thus, to say, " When our passions have forsaken Us, 
we flatter ourselves with the beliefthat wehave forsak- 
en them," is both more easy and more clear, than to be- 
gin with the longer part of the proposition : '' We flat- 
ter ourselves with the beliefthat we have forsaken our 
passions, when they have forsaken us." 

In general, it is agreeable to find a sentence rising 
upon Us, and. growing in its importance, to the very 
last word, when this construction can be managed with- 
out affectation. " If we rise yet higher," says Addison, 
" and consider the fixed stars as so many oceans of 
flame, that are each.6f them attended with a different set 
of planets ; and still discover new firmaments and new 
lights, tliat are sunk further in those unfathomable 
depths of ether ; we are lost in such a labyrinth of suns 
and worlds, and confounded with the magnificence and 
immensity of nature." 

The Jifth rule for the stre;igth of sentences, is, /o 
avoid concluding them with an adverb^ <i fireposition, or 
uny inconsiderable word. 

Agreeable to this rule, we should not conclude ^ith 
any of the particles, of, tpy fronij with, by. For in- 
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stance, it is a gr^at deal better to say, « Avarice is a 
crime <»fwhich wise men arc oft^n guilty," than to say, 
« Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty 
of.** This is a phraseology which all cbrrcct writers 
shun; and with reason. For as the mind cannot help 
resting a little, on the impovt of the word which closes 
the sentence, it must be disagreeable to be left pausing 
on a word, which does not, by itself, produce any idea. 

For the same reason, ^erbs which are used in a com- 
pound sense, with some of these prepositions, are, 
though not so bad, yet still not proper conclusions of a 
period : such as, bring abouty lay hold o/y come over tOy 
clear ufiy and many other of this kind ; instead of which, 
if we can employ a simple verb, it always terminates the 
sentence with more strength. Even the pronoun «7, 
should, if possible, be avoided in the conclusion ; espe- 
cially when it is joined with some of the prepositions ; 
as, *a)ith ityin ity to it. We shall be sensible of this in 
the following sentence. " There is not, in my opinion, 
a more pleasing and triumphant consideration in religion, 
than this, of the perpetual progress which the soul 
makes towards the perfection of its nature, without ever 
arriving at a period in it,*^ How much more agf eeable 
the sentence, if it had been so constructed as to close 
with the word period / 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ex- 
presses a circumstance only, always appears badly in the 
rear, of a sentence. We may judge of this by. the fol- 
lowing passage : " Let me therefore conclude by repeat- 
ing, that division has caused all the mischief we lament ; 
that union alone cai^ retrieve it ; and that a great advance 
towards this union, was the coalition of parties, so hap- 
pily begun, so successfully carried on, and of late so un- 
accountably neglected : to say no worse.'* This last 
phrase, " to say no worse," occasions a lulling ofFut the 
end. The proper disposition of such circumstances in a 
sentence, requires attention, in order to adjust them so 
as ^hall consist equally with the perspicuity and the 
strength of the period*— Though necessary parts, th^^^ 
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are, however, like irregular stones in a building, which 
tiy the skill of an artist, where to place them with the 
least offence. But it must be remembered, that the 
close is always an unsuitable place for them. Not^th- 
standing what has been said against concluding aperiod 
with an adverb, &c. this must not be understood to refer 
to such words, when the stress and significancy of the 
sentence rest chiefly upon them. In this case they are 
not to be considered as circumstances,*but as the princi- 
pal objects : as in the following sentence. « In their 
prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me, in their 
adversity always.*' Here, " never** and " always** being 
emphatical words, were to be so placed as to make a 
strong impression. 

The sixth rule rcl&ting to the strength of a sentence, 
Is, that^ in the members of a sentence^ vfhere two things 
are compared or contrasted with one another ; where 
either a resemblance or an ofi/iosition is intended to be. 
exfires^ed ; some resemblance^ in the language and con- 
struction^ should be- fireserved. For when the things 
themselves correspond to each other ^ we naturally ear- 
fiect to find a similar correspondence in the words. 

Thus, when it is said, " The wise man is happy when 
he gains his own approbation ; the fool, when he recom- 
mends himself to th^ applause of those about him :*' the 
opposition WQuld have lieen more complete, if it had 
been expressed thus : " The wise n^n is happy when 
he gains his own approbation y the fool, when he grains 
that of others.*' 

" A friend exaggerates a man's virtues : anenemy in- 
flames his crimes.*' Better thus :" A friend exagge- 
rates a man's virtues : an enemy, his crimei^." 

The following passage from Pope's Prefece to his Ho^ 
mer, fully exemplifies the rule just given : ^' Homer was 
the greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist : in the one 
we most admire the man ; in the other, tlie work. 
Homer hurries us with a commanding impetuosity ; 
Vififil leads us with an attractive n^jesty. Homer scat- 
ters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows with 8l 
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ckreful magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out 
his riches with a sadden overflow ; Virgil, like a river 
in its banks, with a constant stream/'-^Periods thu& 
constructed, when introduced with propriety, and not 
returning too often, have a sensible beauty. But we 
must beware of carrying our attention to this beauty too 
fer. It ought only to be occasionally studied, when 
comparison or opposition of objects naturally ieadu to it. 
If such a construction as this be aimed at, in all our sen- 
tenceS) it leads to a disagreeable uniformity ; produces 
a regularly returning clink in the period, which tires 
the ear ; and plainly discovers affectation. 

The seventh rule fer promoting the strength and ef- 
fect of sentences, is, to attend to the aoundy the harmo' 
ny and easy Jlow (iftheivorda and members. 

Sound is a quality itiuch inferior to sense ; yet such 
^a must not be disregarded. For as long as sounds are 
the vehicle or conveyance for our. ideas, there will be 
a very considerable connexion between^he idea which 
is conveyed, and the nature of the sound which conveys 
It. — Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, can hardly 
be transmitted to the mind, by nieans of harsh and disa- 
greeable sounds. The mind revolts at such sounds, and 
the impression of the sentiment must consequently be 
weakened. The observations which we have to make 
on this subject, respect the choice of words ; their ar- 
rangement ; the order and disposiiion af the members; 
and the cadence or close of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evident, 
that words are most agreeable to the ear, wheij they are 
composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there 
is a proper intermixture of vowels and consonants ; with- 
out too many harsh consonants rubbing against each 
other ; or too many open vowels in succession, to cause 
a hiatus, or disagreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that what- 
ever Sounds are difficult in pronunciation, ate, in the 
same proportion, harsh and painful to the ear. Vowels 
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give softness ; consonants, strength to the sound of 
words. The melody of language requires a just pro- 
portion of each ; and the construction will be hurt, will 
be rendered either grating or effeminate, by an excess 
of either. Long words are commonly more agreeable 
to the ej^r than monosyllables. They please it by the com- 
position or succession of sounds which they present to 
It ; a%a .accordingly, the most harmonious languages 
abound most in them. Among ^rords of any length, those 
are the most melodious, which do not run wholly either 
opon long or short syllables, but are composed of an 
intermixture of them : such z^^refient^ fircfess^ fioxoer- 
fuly vehcUyy celerity y indefiendcnt^imfietuosity. 

If we would speak forcibly and effectually, we must 
avoid the use of such words as the following ; 1. Such 
as are composed of words already compounded, the 
several parts of which are not easily, and therefore not 
closely united; as, ^UnBuccesifulneasywrongheadednesSf 
tenderheartedneBa /* 2. Such as have the syllables which 
immediately follow the accented syllable, crowded wivh 
consonants, that do not easily coalesce ; aS) ^' Question* 
le^Sy chronicler 8i conventiclera ;*' 3. Such as have too 
many syllables following the accented syllables: as"/*ri- 
mari/y^ curaoriiyt summarily y fier em/it oririeea :" 4. Such 
as have a short or unaccented syllable repeated or fol- 
lowed by another short or unaccented syllable very much 
resembling : as, « Holily, sillily^ lowlityy farriery,** A 
little harshness, by the collision of consonants, which 
nevertheless our organs find no difficulty in articulating, 
and which do not suggest to the hearer the disagreeable 
idea either of precipitation or of stammering, is by no 
means a sufficient reason for suppressing a useful term. 
ThcyfOTdshecfg*dy^edg*dy vfedg^d^ drudg*dy grudg^d^ 
adjudg% which some have thought very offensive, are 
not exposed to the objections which lie against the 
Words above mentioned. We should not do well to in- 
troduce such hard and strong sounds too frequently ; but 
when they are used sparingly and properly, they have 
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even a good effect. They contribute to that variety in 
sounds v^hich is advantageous to language. 

The neit head, respecting the harmony which results 
from a proper arrangement of words, is a point of grea- 
ter nicety For, let the words themselves be ever so 
^cll chosen, and well sounding, yet, if they be ill dispos- 
ed, the melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or great* 
ly impaired. Thai this is the case, the learners will per- 
ceive by the following examples. " Pleasures simple 
and moderate always are ti^e best j" it would be better to 
say, <' Simple and moderate pleasures are always the 
best." ^^ Office or rank may be the recompei^se of in- 
trigue, versatility, or flattery ;" better thus, " Rank or 
office may be the recompense of flattery, versatility, or 
intrigue.'* " A great recommendation of the guidance 
offered by integrity to us, is, that it Is by all men easily 
understood :'* better in this form ; *Mt is agreat recora- 
mendatlon of the guidance oiRsred to us by integrity} 
that it is easily understood by all men " In the f(Slow- 
ing examples, the words are neither selected nor ar- 
ranged, so as to produce the most agreeable effecL 
<< If we make the best of our life, it is but as a pilgrim^ 
age, with dangers surrounding it :'* better thus, " Our 
life at the best is a pilgrimage, and dangers surround 
it." . " We see that we are encumbered with difficul- 
ties, which we cannot prevent :" better '* We perceive 
ourselves involved in difficulties that-cannot be avoided." 
'(It is plain to any one who views the subject, even 
slightly, that there is nothing here that is without allay 
and pure :^ improved by this form ; " It is evident to 
the slightest inspection, that nothing here is unallayed 
and pure/* . 

We may take, for an instance of a sentence remark- 
iCWe harmonious, the following from Milton's Ti-catise 
on Education : « We shall conduct you to a hill-side, 
laborious indeed, at the first ascent; but else so smooth, 
so green, so full of goodly prospects, and melodious 
sounds on eveiy side, that the harp of Orpheus waenot 
more charming." Everything in this sentence conspires 
to promote the harmony; The words are well chosen ; 
fAlil of liquids, and soft sounds ; laborious^ smoothf^reeny 
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goodly y mehdiousf charming ; and the&e words so artful- 
ly arranged, that, were we to alter the sitaation of any 
one of thein» we should, presently, be sensiUe of the 
melody's suffering. 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, 
the following general directions wUl be found of some 
use. 1 st, When the preceding word ends with a vowely 
let the subsequent one begin with a consonant ; and vice 
vcrsd. A truefrtcndy a cruel enemy ^ are smoother and 
easier to the voice, than a true union, a cruel destroyer. 
But when it is more perspicuous or convenient, £>r 
vowels or consonants to end one word and begin the next, 
it is proper that the vowels be a long and short one ; and 
that the consonants be either a liquid and a route, or li- 
quids of different sorts : thus, a lovely offspring; a purer 
design ; a calm retreat $ are more fluent than, a happy 
union, a brief petition^ a cheap triumph, a putrid diatem* 
per, a calm matron, a clean nurse. From these exam- 
ples the student will perceive the importance of accu- 
rately understanding the nature of vowels and conso- 
nants, liquids and mutes ; with the connection and in- 
fluence which subsists amcmg them. 2d, In general) 
a conuderable number of long or »hort words near one 
another should be avoided. << Disappointment in our 
expectations is wretchedness s** better thus ; ^ Dis- 
appointed hojpe is misery." "No course of joy can 
please us long :*' better, <« No course of enjoyment 
can delight us long.*' A succession of words having 
the same quantity in the accented syllables, whether it 
be long or short* should also be avoided. " James was 
needy, feeble, and fearful i*' improved thus, " James 
was timid, feeble, and destitute." <« They could not 
be happy ; for be was silly, pettish, and sullen :" bet- 
ter thus ; "They could not be happy ; for he was sim- 
ple, peevish, ftnd gloomy/' 3d, Words which begin 
alike, or end alike, must not come together ; 
and the last syllable of the preceding word, should 
not be the same as the first syllable of the subsequent 
one. It is not so pleasing and harmonious to say^ 
<< This is a convenient contrivance ;*' '< He is an indul* 
gent parent ;*' " She behaves iritb unHbtm formality f* 
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as, " This is a useful contrivance :" " He is a kind pa- 
rent ;" " She behaves with unvaried formality." 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence., 
•udth regard to harmony. They should not be too long, 
nor dispropoitional to each other. When they have a 
regular and propoitional division, they are much easier 
to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better re- 
membered, than vtrhen thisshile is not attended to : for 
whatever tires the voice, and offends the ear, is apt to 
mar the strength of tlie expression, and to degrade the 
sense of the author. And this is a sufficient ground for 
paying attention to the order and proportion of sentences, 
and the different parts of which they consist. The fol- 
lowing passage exhibits sentences in which thedifferenc 
members are proportionally arranged. . 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says : " But 
his pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wan t» 
in knowledge he supplies by sufficiency. When he has 
looked about him as far as he can, he concludes there is 
. no more to be seen ; when he is at the end of his line, 
he is at the bottom of the ocean : when he has shot his 
best, he is sure none ever did, or ever can, shoot better, 
or beyond it. His own reason he holds to be the certain 
measure of truth ; and his own knowledge, of what hi 
possible in nature." Here every thing is at once easy 
to the bi'eath, grateful to the ear, and intelligible to the 
understan^g. See another example of the same kind, 
in the 1 7th and 18th verses of the 3d chapter of the pro- 
phet Habakkuk. We may remark here, that our pre- 
sent version of the Holy Scriptures, especially of the 
Psalms, abounds with instances of an harmonious ar- 
rangement of the words and members of sentences. 

In the following quotation from Tillotson, we shall be- 
come sensible of an effect very different from that of the 
preceding sentences. " This discourse, concerning the 
easiness of the Divine connnands, does all along suppose 
and acknowledge the difficulties of the first entrance 
upon a religious course ; except only in those persons 
who have had the happiness to be trained up lo rcligioiry 

D d 
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by the easy and insensible degrees of a pious and virtu- 
ous education." Here there is some degree of harshness 
and unpleasantness, owing principiilly to this, that 
there is properly no more than one pause or rest in the 
sentence, falling betwixt the two members into which 
it is divided : each of which is so long as to occasion a 
considerable stretch of the breath m pronouncing it. 

Witli respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, 
care should be taken, that it be not abmpt, or unplea- 
sant. The following instances may be sufficient to show 
the propriety of some attention to this part of the rule. 
« Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good 
temper and pl^idence, are prosperous in general." It 
would be better thus : " Virtue, diligence, and industry, 
joined with good temper and prudence, have ever been 
found the surest road to prosperity." An author, speak- 
ing of the Trinity, expresses himself thus :" It is a 
mysteiy which we firmly believe the truth of, and hum- 
bly adore the depth of." How much better would it 
have been with this ti*ansposition : " It is a mystery,\V\e 
truth of which we firmly believe, and the depth of which 
we humbly adore.'* 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the 
longest member of it and the fullest words, should be 
reserved to the conclusion. But in the distribution of 
the members, and in the cadence of the period, as well 
as in the sentences themselves, variety must be observ- 
ed ; for the mind soon tires with a Jrequent repetition 
of tlie same tone. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the 
close of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must 
also be kept within proper bounds. Sense has its own 
harmony j and in no instance should perspicuity, pre- 
cision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound. 
All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round tlic 
period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in 
wvitiuc^. Thry are childish and trivial ornaments, by 
w :' Ii a senunice uhvuvs loses more in point of weight, 
i.h4^ it caii gniji Ixy such {additions to its souRd. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

0/ Figures of Speech, 

The FOURTH, requisite of a perfect sentence, is u 
judicious use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost 
every sentence ; and when properly employed, confers 
beauty and strength on composition ; some knowledge 
of it appears to be indispensable to the scholai*s,who are 
learning to form their sentences with perspicuity, ac- 
curacy, and force. We shall, therefore, enumerate UiQ 
pincipal figures^, and give them some explanation. 

In general, Figures of Speech imply some departure 
from simplicity of expression ; the idea which we mean 
to convey it expressed in a particular manner, and with 
some circumstance added, which is designed to render 
the impression more strong and vivid. When I say, for 
instance, " That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst 
of adversity ;'* I just express my thoughts in the 
simplest manner possible : but when I say, " To the 
upright tlie re ariseth light in darkness ;'* the same sen- 
timent is expressed in a figurative style v; anew circum- 
stance is introduced ; " light," is put in the place of 
" comfort," and " darkness" is used to suggest the idea 
of *' adversity.'* In the same manrier, to say, "It is 
impossible, by any search we can niake, to explore Liic 
Divine Nature fuilyv' is to make a simple proposition ; 
but when we say, " Canst thou, by searching, find out 
the Lord ? Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion ? It is high as heaven, what canst thou do ? deeper 
than hell, what canst thou know ?" tliis introduces a 
figure into style ; the proposition being not only ex- 
pressed, but with it admiration and astonishment. 

But, though figures inftply a deviation from what may 
be reckoned the most simple'form of speech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they imply any thing uncom- 
mon, or unnatural. On many occasions, they are both 
pie most natural, and the most common method of utter- 
ing^ our sentiments. It would be very difiicult to compose 
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any discourse iritboiit using them often ; ftay, tliere are 
few sentences of considerable length, in which tliere 
• does not occur some expression that may be termed a 
figure. This being the case, we may see the necessity 
c.f some attention, in order to understand their nature 
and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with 
f,lving names to the different objects which they dis- 
cerned, or tholight of. The stock of words would, then, 
be very small. As men*s ideas multiplied, and their 
acquaintance with objects inci*eased, their §torc of names 
unci words would also increase. But to the vast variety 
fjf objects and ideas, no language is adequate. No lan- 
f uage is so copious, as to have a separate word for every 
separate idea. Men naturally sought to abridge this la- 
bour of multiplying words witliout end ; and, in order 
to lay less burden on their memories, made one word, 
which they had already appropriated to a certain idea or 
object, stand also for some other idea or object, between 
v.'hich and the primary one, they found, or fancied, some 
relation. The names of sensible objects, were the 
words most early introduced ; and were, by degrees, ex- 
tended to these mental objects, of which men had niorc 
obscure conceptions, and to wiTich they found it more 
difficult to assign distinct names. They borrowed, 
therefore, the name of some sensible idea, where their 
imagination found some affinity. Thus, we speak of a 
/piercing judgment, and a c/car head ; a soft or a /lard 
heart ; a rough or a stnoot/i behaviour. We say, zri/lamei 
))y anger, wanned by love, swelled with pride, melted 
into grief ; and these are almost the only significant 
V. ords which we have for such ideas. 

The principal advantaj^es of figures of speech, are the. 
two follgwing. 

Firsty They enrida language, and render it more co- 
pious. By their means, words and phrases are multi- 
plied, for expressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing 
c'« en the minutest differences ; tlie nicest shades and 
colours of thought ; whicli no language could possibly 
do by proper v»ords alone, without assistance from 
Tropes. 
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Secondly^ They frequently give us a much clearer and 
more striking view of the principal object, than we could 
have, if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested 
of its accessory idea. By a well chosen figure, even 
conviction is assisted, and the impression of truth upon 
the mind, made more lively and forcible than it would 
Qthej^wise be. We perceive tliisin the followinj^ illustra- 
tion of Young C " When we dip too deep in pleasure, 
we always stir a sediment that renders it hnpure and 
noxiovis*:" and in this instance : " A heart boiling with 
violent passions, v.'ill always send up infatuating fumes 
to the head." An image that presents so much con-? 
gruity between a moral and a sensible idea, serves, like 
$01 argument from analogy, to enforce what the author 
asserts, and to induce belief. 

* Having considered the general nature of figures, we 
proceed ne^t to particularize such of them as are of the 
xnost importance ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Compamon, 
Metonymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, 
Antithesis, Interrogation, Exclamation, Amplification 
or Climax, &c. 

A Metafihor is a figure founded entirely on the resem- 
blance which one object bears to another. Hence, it is 
much allied to simile or comparison, and is indeed no 
other than a comparison, expressed in aii abridged form. 
When 1 say of some gretit minister, " that he upholds 
thQ state, like a piljar which supports the weii^ht of a 
whole edifice," I fairjy make a comparison : but when I 
say of such a minister, " That he 4s the pillar of the 
state," it now becomes a metaphor. In the latter case, 
the comparison between the minister and a pillar is made 
in the mind : but it is expressed v/ithout any of the words 
that denote comparison. 

Tlie following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : " I will be untohera wall of fire roundabout, 
^nd will be the glory in the midst of her." " Thou art: 
my rock and my fortress." « Thy word is a lamp to my 
feet, and a light to my path." 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 

1. JVTi'tap.hors^ as loCll as other Jigures^should^ on no ocr 
CfisioTiy be stuck oniimfuselif ; andshoul^ always be such as • 
D d2 
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accord noith the strain o/our sentiment. The latter part 
of the following passage, from a late historian, is, in this 
respect, very exceptionable. He is giving an account of 
the famous act of parliumeAt against irregular mari'iages 
in England. *' Tlie bill," says he, « underwent a great 
number of alterations and amendments, -which were not 
cflected without violent contest. At length,, however, 
it was floated through both houses on the tide of a great 
majority, and steered into the safe harbour of royal ap' 
probation." 

2. Cure should be taken that the resemblance y which U 
the foundation of the metaphor^ be clear and fierspicuoiMy 
notfarfetched^ yior difficult to discover. The transgression 
of thisTUle makes what are called harsh or forced meta- 
phors ; which are displeasing, because they puzzle the 
reader, and instead of illustrating the thought^ render it 
perplexed and intricate. 

3. In the third place, we should be careful, in the con- 
duct of metaphors, nev er to jumble metafihorical and filazn 
language together. An author, addressing himself \o ttie 
king, says : 

To thee the world its present homage pays : 
The liarvest early, but mature the firaise. 
It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misled liim to tfic 
choice of an improper phrase, he would have said, 

The han*cst early, but mature the crop, ; 
;Uid so would have continued the figure which he had be- 
gun. Whereas,. by dropping it unfinished, and by em- 
ploying the literal wgrd " praise," when we were ex- 
pecting somcihing that reUled to the harvest, the figure 
is broken, and the two members of the sentence have no 
suitiible correspondence to each other. 

S. We should avoid riiaking two inconsistent meta- 
phors meet on one object. This is what is called mixed 
metaphor, and is indeed one of the greatest misapplica- 
tions of this figure. One may be " sheltered under the 
patronage of a great man :*' but it would be wrong to 
say, " sheltered under the mask of dissimulation :*' as a 
inask conceals, but does not shelter. Addison, in his let- 
ter from Italy, says : 
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I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That loQgs to launch into a bolder strain. 
The muse, figured asa horst, may be bridled ; but when 
we speak of launching, we make it a ship ; and by no force 
of imagination, can it be supposed both a horse and a 
ship at one moment ; bridled^ to hinder it from launching. 

The same author, elsewhere, says, <* There is not a 
single view of human nature, which is not sufficient to 
extinguish the«e<f(/« of pride." Observe the incoherence 
of the things here joined together ; making a view ex- 
tinguish^ and extinguish seeds. 

As metaphors ought neverto be mixed, so ihey should 
not be crowded together on the same object ; for the 
mind has difficulty in passing readily through many dif- 
ferent views of the same object, presented in quick 
succession. 

The iast rule concerning metaphors, is, that they be 
not trjo far pursued. If the resemblance, on which the, 
figure is founded, be long dwelt upon, and carried into 
all its minute circumstances, we tire the reader, who 
soon pjrows weary of this stretch of fattcy ; and we ren- 
der our d'scourse obscure. This is called ^/raiwf/z^" a 
metaphor. Authors of a lively and strong imagination 
^re apt to run into this exuberance of metaphor. When 
they hit upon a figure that pleases them, they are loth 
to part wiib it, anil ftequf niiy coniinue it so long, as to 
become tedious and intricate. We may observe, for in- 
stance, how the fl>ilowing metaphor is spun out. 

Thy thoughts are vag^abonds ; all outward bound, 
'Alidst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for 

pleasure : 
If guin'cl, dear bou.qht ; and better miss'd than gain'd. 
Fiir,cy and sense, fiom an infected shore, 
Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize : 
Then such a thir«jt, insatiable thirst, 
liy fond indulgence but inflam'd the more ; 
Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

An Allegory may be regarded ^s a metaphor continu- 
ed ; since it is the representation of some one tiling by 
another that resembles it, and which is made to stand 
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for it. We may take from the Scriptures a very fine ex- 
ample of an allegory^ in the 80th psalm ; where the peo- 
ple of Israel are represented under the image of a vine : 
and tlie figure is carried throughout with great exactness 
and beauty. " Thou hast brought a vine out of tgypt : 
thou Ir.tst cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou pre- 
puredst room before it ; and didst cause it to take deep 
root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered with 
Ihe shadow of it : and the boughs thereof were like the 
goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs into the sea, and 
her br.jiches into the river. Why hast thou bix>ken down 
her hedges, so that all they which pass by the way do 
pluck her ? Xhe boai' out of the wood d()th waste it, and 
the v/ild beast of the field doth devour it. Return, we 
beseech thee, O God of Hosts, look down from heaven, 
and behold, and visit this vine !" See also Ezekiel, xvii 
22—24. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an 
allegory, is, that the figurative and the literal meaning be 
not mixed inconsistefitly together, Indocd, all the rules 
that were given for metaphors, may also be applied to 
allegories, on account of the afiiniiy they bear to each 
other. The only material difference between them, be- 
sides the one being short and the other being prolonged, 
is, that a metaphor always explains itself by the words 
that are connected with it in their proper and natural 
meaning : as, when I say, « Achilles was a lion ;" « An 
able minister is the pillai* of the state ;" the ^' lion" and 
the « pillar*' are sufficiently interpreted by the mention 
of" Achilles" and the " minister," which! join tothem; 
but an allegory is, or may be, allowed to stand less con* 
nected with the liteml meaning, the interpretation not 
being so directly pointed out, but left to our own re- 
flection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruc- 
tion in ancient times ; for v»hatwc Cct;ll fables or parables, 
are no other than allegories: By words and actions at- 
t "ibuted to beasts or inanimate objects, tlie dispositions 
of men were figured ; and what we call the moral, is %k^ 
unfiguFcd sense or meaning of the allegory. 
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A Comparison or simile^ is, when the resemblance be- 
tween two objects is ea^/iressed inform, and generally 
pursued more full)'^ than the nature of a metaphor ad- 
mits ; as when it is said, " The actions of princes are 
like those great rivers, the course of which every one 
beholds, but their springs have been seen by few." 
'< As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is roundabout his people." "Behold, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity I It is like the precious ointment. Sec. and as the 
dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion." 

The advantage of this figure arises from the illustra" 
lion which the simile employed gives to the principal ob* 
ject ; from the clearer view which it presents ; or the 
more strong impression which it stamps upon the mind. 
Observe the effect of it in the following instance. The 
author is explaining the distinction between the powers 
of sense and imagination in the human mind. " As 
wax," says he, " would not be adequate to the purpose 
of signature, if it had not the power to retain as well as 
to receive the impression, the same holds of the soul 
with respect to sense cind imagination. Sense is its re- 
ceptive power ; imagination, its i^etcntive. Had it sense 
without imagination, it would not be as wax, but as 
water, where, though all impressions are instantly 
made, yet as soon as they are made, tliey are instantly 
lost." 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is 
concerned much more than the fancy : and therefore the 
rules to be observed, with respect to them, are, that they 
be clear, and that they be useful ; that they tend to 
render our conception of the principal object more 
distinct ; and that they do not lead our view aside, and 
bewilder it with any false light. We should always re- 
member that similes are not arguments. However apt, 
they may be, they do no more than explain the writer's 
sentiments ; they do not prove them to be founded on 
truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
which are too faint and remote. For these, in place of 
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assisting) strain the mind to comprehend them, and 
throw no light upon the subject. It is also to be ob- 
served, that a comparison which, in the piincipal cir- 
cumstances, carries a sufficiently near resemblance, may 
become unnatural and obscure, if pushed too far. No- 
thing is more opposite to the design of this figure, than 
to hunt after a great number of coincidences in minute 
points, merely to show how far the writer's ingenuity can 
stretch the resemblance. 

A Aletonymy is founded on the several relations, of 
cause and effect, containerand contained, sign and thing 
jiignified. When we say : " They read Milton," the 
cause is put instead of the effect : meaning " Milton's 
works.** On the other hand, when it is said, " Gray- 
hairs should be respected," we put the effect for the 
cause, meaning, by " gray hairs,*' old a^e. " The kettle 
boils," is a phrase where the name of the container is 
substituted for that of the thing contained. " To assume 
the sceptre** is a common expression for entering on 
royal authority ; the sign being put for the thing 
siguificd. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; 
in general, when any thing less, or any thing more,, is 
put for the precise object meant ; the figure is then cal- 
led a Syiiecdochc or C:jtnfirekcnsion. It is vei*y common, 
for instance, to describe a whole object by some re- 
markable part of it: as when we say: "A fleet of twenVy 
saz7," in the place of" shifis ;" when we use the " head'* 
for the ^^ fierdon" the " wapes"for the ^^-sea," In like 
manner, an attribute may be put for a subject : as, 
" Youth** for the « young," the « deep" for the « sea j" 
and sometimes a subject for its attribute. 

Peraonification or Proso/to/ioej'a^h that figure by which 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The 
use of this figure is very natural and extensive : there is 
a wonderful proneness in human nature, under emotion, 
to animate all objects. When we say, " the ground 
ffiirsts for rain," or) " the earth ^milea with plenty ;" 
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when we spea)c of *' ambition's being restless^** or, 'I'a 
disease's being deceitful " such expressions show the 
facility with which the niind can accommodate the pro- 
perties of living creatures to things that are inanimate 
or to abstract conceptions of its own forming. The fol- 
lowing are striking examples from the Scriptures ; 
** When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Judah 
from a people of strange language ; the sea saw it, and 
fled : Jordan was driven back ! The mountains skipped 
like rams, and the little hills like lambs. What ailed 
thee, O thou sea ! that thou fleddest ? Thou Jordan, 
that thou wast driven back ? Ye mountains, that ye 
skipped like rams ;and ye little hills, like lambs 1 Trem- 
ble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the pre- 
sence of the God of Jacob." 

"The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them: and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose." 

Milton thus describes the immediate effects of eating 
the forbidden fruit. Terror produces the figure. 

Earth trembled from her entrzdls, as again 
In pangs, and nature gave a second groan ; 
Sky low'r'd, and,mutt'ringthunder, some sad dro^s 
Wept, at completing of the inortal sin. 

The impatience of Adam to know his origin, is sup- 
posed to prompt the personification of all the objects he 
beheld, in order to procure information. 

Thou sun, said I, fair Ught ! 
And thou enlightened earth, so fresh and gay ! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell, if you saw, how came I thus, how here ? 

We shall give a remarkably fine example of thia 
figure, from bishop Sherlock. ' He has beautifully per- 
sonified natural religion : and we may perceive, in the 
personification, the spirit and grace which the figure, 
when well conducted, bestows on discoyrse. The author 
is comparing together our Saviour ancl^Mahomet. « Go 
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(says he) to your Natural Religion : lay before her Ma- 
homet, and his disciples, arrayed in armour and blood, 
riding in triumph over the spoils of thousands who fell 
by his victorieus sword. Show her the cities which he 
set in flames, the countiies which he ravaged and de- 
stroyed, and the miserable distress of all the inhabitants 
of tlie earth. When she has viewed him in this scene, 
caiTy her into his retirement ; show her the Prophet's 
chamber ; his concubines and his wives ; and let her 
hear him allege revelation, and a Divine command, to 
justify his adultery and lust." 

« When she is tired with tliis prospect, then show her 
the blessed Jesus, humble and meek, doing good to all 
the sons of men. Let her see him in his most retked 
privacies ; let her follow him to the mount, and hear his 
devotions and supplications to God. Carry her to his 
table, to view his poor fare ; and hear his heavenly dis- 
course. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and consider 
the patience with which he endured the scoffs and re- 
proaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross; Vet 
her view him in the agony of death, and hear his last 
prayer for his persecutors ; " Father forgive them, for 
they know not what iliey do." — When Natural Religion 
has thus viewed botli, ask her, which is the Prophet of 
God ? — But her answer we have ah'eady had, when she 
saw part of this scene, through the eyes of the Centu- 
rion, who attended at the cross. By him she spoke, 
and said, ' Truly this man was the Son of God.' " Tliis 
is more than elegant ; it is truly sublime. The whole 
passage is animated ; and the Figure rises at the conclu- 
sion, when Natural Religion, who, before, was only a 
spectator, is introduced as speaking by the Centurion's 
voice. 

This figure of speech is sometimes veiy improperly 
and extravagantly applied. A capital error in personifying 
objects, is, to deck them with fantastic and trifling cir- 
cumstances. A practice of this sort dissolves the potent 
charm, which enchants and deceives the reader ; and 
either Icavos him dissatisfied, or excites, perhaps, his 
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risibility. Awotlier en-or, frequent in descriptive per- 
sonifications, consists in introducing them, when the 
subject of discussion is destitute of dij^nity, and tlie rear 
der is not prepared to relish thenir One can scarcely 
peruse, with composure, the- following use of this 
figure. It is the huiguage of our elegant poet Thom- 
son, who thus personifies and connects the bodily ap- 
petitesj and their gratifications.^ 

Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl : 
Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn 
Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years : and now his honest front 
Flames in the light refulgent. 

It is to be remarked, concerning this figure, and short 
metaphors and similes, which also have been allowed to 
be the proper language of high passion, that they are 
the proper expression of it, only on those occasions 
when it is so far moderated as to admit of words. The 
first and highest transports seem to overwhelm the 
mind, and are denoted by silence or giouns : next suc- 
ceeds the violent and passionate language, of which 
these figures constitute a great pan. Such agitation, 
however, cannot long continue ; the passions having 
spent their force, the mind soon subsides into that ex- 
hausted and dispirited state, in which all figures are 
improper. 

Afioatrofihe i: a turning off from the regular course of 
the subject, to address some person or thing; as, "Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death ! where is thy 
sting ? O grave ! where is thy victory ?" 

The following is an instance of personification and 
apostrophe united : " O thou sword of the Lord ! hoyf 
long will it |)e ere thou be quite ? put thyself up iiita 
thy scabbard, rest and be still ! How can it be quiet, see- 
ing the Lord hath given it a charge against Askelon* 
and against the seashore ? there hath he appointed it.** 
Ee 
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See also an extraordinary example of these figures, in 
the 14th chapter of IsaisJi, from the 4th to the 19tii 
verse, where the prophet describes the fall of the As- 
syrian empire. 

A principal error, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to 
deck the object addressed with affected ornaments : by 
Which authors relinquish the expi^ssion of passion, and 
substitute for it the language of fancy. 

Another frequent error is, to extend this figure to 
too great length. The language of violent passion is 
always concise, and often abrupt. It passes suddenly 
from one object to another. It often glances at a thought, 
starts from it, and leaves it unfinished. The succession 
of ideas is irregular, and connected by distant and un- 
common relations. On all these accounts, nothing is 
more unnatural than long speeches, uttered by persons 
undei* the influence of strong passions. Yet this error 
occurs in several poets ef distinguished reputation. 

The next figure in order, is Antithesis. Comparison 
is founded on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the coii- 
trast or opposition of two objects. Contrast has al- 
ways the effect, to make each of the constrasted ob- 
jects appear in the stronger light. White, for instance, 
never appears so bright as when it is opposed to black, 
and when both are viewed together. An author, in his 
defence of a friend against the charge of murder, ex- 
presses himself thus : « Can you believe that the per- 
son whom he scrupled to slay, when he might have 
done so with full justice, in a convenient place, at a pro- 
per time, with secure impunity ; he ma^b no scruple to 
murder against justice, in an unfavourable place, at an 
unseasonable time, and at the risk of capital condemna- 
tion ?'* 

The following examples further illustrate this figure 

Tho* deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full. 

^ " If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase 
Ws stores, biit to diminish lus desires.** 
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- <^* If you regulate your desires according to the stand- 
ard of nature, you will never be poor ; if according to the 
standard of opinion, you will never be rich." 

A maxim, or moral saying, very properly receives the 
form of the two last examples ; both because it is sup- 
posed to be the fruit of meditation, and because it is de- 
signed to be engraven on the memory, which recalls it 
jnovjsi easily by the help of such contrasted expressions* 
But where such sentences frequently iucceed each other, 
where tliis becomes an author's favourite and prevailitkg 
manner of expressing himself, his style appears too 
much studied and laboui^d ; it gives us the impression 
of an author attending more to his manner of saying 
things, than to the things themselves. 

The following is a beautiful example of Antithesis, 
*< If Cato may be censured, severely indeed, but justly, 
for abandoning the cause of liberty, which he would not, 
however^ survive ;what shall we say of those, who em- 
brace it faintly, pursue it irresolutely, grow tired of it 
when they have much to hope, and give it up when they 
have nothing to fear ?*'-^The capital antithesis of this 
sentence, is instituted between the zeal of Cato for li- 
berty ^and* the indiffei-ence of some others of her patrons. 
But, besides the leading antithesis, there are two subor- 
dinate ones, in :he latter member : " Grow tired of it, 
when they have much to hope ; and give it up, when 
they have nothing to fear.'* 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited a fine instance of 
this figure, in his eulogium of the philanthropic Howard. 

" He has visited all Europe, — ^not to survey the sumptu- 
ousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not to 
make accurate measurements of the reiiisdns ofandent 
grandeur, nor to forni a scale of the curiosity of modem 
art ; nor to collect medals, or collate manuscripts :~but 
to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions of sorrow 
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and pain ; to take the gage and dimensions of misery, 
depression, and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, 
to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and 
compare and collate the distresses of all men, in all 
countries^" 

The next ugnre concerning which we are to treat, is 
called Hyperboleov Exa^^geratian. It consists in magni- 
fying an object beyond its natural bounds. In all lan- 
guages, even in common conversation, hyperbolical ex- 
pressions very frequently occur : as swift as the wind j 
as wiiite as the f:now ; and the like ;.and the common 
f jrms of compliment ; are almost all of them extrava- 
gant hyperboles. Ifanv thing be remarkably good or 
great in its kind, we are instantly ready to add to it some 
exaggerating epithet, and to make it the greatest or best 
we ever saw. The imagination lias always a tendency 
to gratify itself, by magnifying its present ohjectf and 
carrying it to excess. Klore or less of this hyperbolical 
turn will prevail in language, according to the UveWuess, 
of imagination among the people who speak it. Hence 
young people deal much in hyperboles. Hence the lan- 
guage of the Orientals was far more hyperbolical, than 
that of the Europeans, who are of more phlegmatic, or, 
perhaps we may say, of more correct imagination. 
Hence, among all writers in early times, and in the rude 
periods of society, we may expect this fig^ure to abound. 
Greater experience, and more cultivated society, abate 
the wannth of imagination, and chasten the manner of 
expression. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either such as are em- 
ployed in description, or such as^are suggested by the 
warmth of passion. All passions without exception, 
love, terror, amazement, indignation, and even grief, 
throw the mind into confusion, aggravate their objects, 
and of course prompt a hyperbolical style. Hence the 
fcllovving sentiments of Satan in Milton, as strongly as 
^ley are described, contain nothing but what is natural 
and proper; exhibiting the picture of a mind agitated 
with rage and despair. 
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Me, miserable I which way shall I fly 
infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
"Which way! fly is Hell, myself am Hell ; 
And in* the lowest depth, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the Hell I sufl"er seems a Heaven. 

The fear of an enemy augments the conceptions of 
the size of their leader. " I saw their chief," says the 
scout ofOssian, " tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the 
blasted fir : his shield, the rising moon : he sat on the 
shore, like a doud of mist on the hill.'* 

The errors frequent in the use of Hyperboles, arise 
either from overstraining, or introducing them on un- 
suitable occasions. Dryden, in his poem on the Resto- 
ration of king Charles the Second, compliments that 
monarch, at the expense of the sun himself 



That star )at your birth shone out so bright 
It stain 'd the duller sun's meridian light. 



This is indeed mere bombast. It is'difficult to ascer- 
tain, by any precise rule, the proper measure and 
boundaiy of this figure. Good sense and just taste must 
determine the point, beyond which, if we pass, we be- 
come extravagant. 

Vision is another figure of speech, which is proper 
only in animated and warm composition. It is produced 
when, instead of relating something that is past, we use 
the present tense, and describe it as actually passing be- 
fore our eyes. Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration against 
Catiline : « I seem to myself to l^ehold this city, the 
ornament of the earth, and the cajiital of all nations, 
suddenly involved in one conflagration. I see before me 
the slaughtered heaps of citizens, lying unburied in th© 
midst of their ruined country. The furiqus counte- 
nance of Cethegus rises to my view, while with a savage 
joy, be is triumphing ?n your miseries.'* 

This manner of descrtpti -supposes a sort of enthu- 
E e 2 
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siasm, which carries the person who describes, in some 
measure out of himself ; and when, well executed, must 
needs, by the force of sympathy, impress the reader 
or hearer veiy strongly. But, in order to a» successful 
execution, it requires an uncommonly warm imagina* 
tion, and so happy a selection of cbxumstances, as shall 
make us think we see before our eyes the scene that is 
described. 

Interrogation, The unfigured, literal use of inter- 
j^ogation, is to ask a question : but when men are strong- 
ly moved, whatever they would affii^m or jdeny, with 
great earnestness, they naturally put in tlie form of a 
question^ expressing thereby the strongest confidence 
of the truth of their own sentiment, and appealing to 
their hearers for the impossibility of the contrary. Thus 
Balaam expressed himself to Balak. "The Lord is 
not A man that he should lie, neither the sono£ mantbat 
be should repent. Hath he said it ? and shall be not do 
it ? Hath he spoken it ? and shall he not make it good ?" 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to discourse. We 
see this in theanimated^ introductory speech of Cicero 
against Catiline : " How long will you, Catiline, abuse 
our patience ? Do you not perceive tliat your designs 
are discovered ?" — He might indeed have said ; « You 
abuse our patience a long while. You must be sensi- 
ble, that your designs are discovered." But it is easy to 
perceive, how much this latter mode of expression, falls 
short of the force and vehemence of the former. 

Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of thd 
mind ; such as, surprise, admiration, jay, grief, and the 
fike. " Wo is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dweU 
in the tents of Kedar I" Psalms, 

" O that my, head were waters, and mine eyes a foua- 
tain of tears, that I might weep day and night, for the 
slain of the daughter of my people ! O that I had in the 
wildeiTiess a lodging-place of way-faring men I" Jeremiah. 
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Though Interrogations may be introduced into close 
and earnest reasonings exclamations belong only to 
strong emotions of the mind. When judiciously em- 
ployed, they agitate the hearer or the reader vfith simi- 
lar passions : but it is extremely improper, and some- 
times ridiculous, to use them on trivial occasions, and on 
mean or low subjects. The unexperienced writer often 
attempts to elevate his language, by the copious dis- 
play of this figure : but he rarely or never succeeds. He 
fi^quently renders his composition frigid to excess, or 
absolutely ludicrous, by calling on us to enter into his 
transports, when nothing is said or done to demand 
emotion. - . * 

Iro7ty is when a person speaks contrary to his thoughts^ 
not with a view to deceive, but to add force to his ob- 
servations. Persons may be reproved for their negli- 
gence, by saying : " You have taken great care indeed.^' 
Cicero says of the person against whom he was plead- 
ing ; " We have great reason to believe that the modest 
man would not ask him for his debt, when he pursues 
his life." 

Ironical exhoitation is a veiy agreeable kind of figure; 
which, after having set the inconveniences of a thmg, in 
the clearest light, concludes with a feigned encourage- 
ment to \iursue it. Such is that of Horace, when, havmg 
beautifully described tlic noise and tumults of Rome, he 
adds ironically ; 

" Go now, and study tuneful verse at Rome.'* 

The subjects of Irony arc vices and follies of all kinds ; 
and this Aode of exposing them, is often more effectual 
than serious reasoning. The gravest persons have not 
declined the use of this figure, on proper occasions. 
The wise and viituous Socrates made great use of it, in 
his endeavoiu»s to discountenance vicious and fooUsh 
practices. Even in the sacred writings, we have a, re- 
markable instance of it. The prophet Elijah) when he 
challenged the priests of Baal to prove the truth of their 
deity, « Mocked them^ and said : Cry aloud, for he is ft 
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god : either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on 
a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be 
braked." 

Exclamations and Irony are sometimes united : as in 
Cicero's oration for Balbus, where he derides his ac- 
cuser, by saying : " O excellent interpreter of the law I 
master of antiquity ! corrector and amender of our con- 
stitution !*' 

The last figure of speech that we shall mention, is 
what writers cqW simplification or Climax. It consists in 
heightening all the circumstances of an object or action 
which we desire to place in a strong light. Cicero gives 
a lively instance of this figure, when he says ; " It is a 
crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds ; it is the heig-ht 
of guilt to scourge him ; little less than parricide to put 
him to death : what name then shall I give to the act of 
crucifying him ?*' 

Archbishop Tillotson uses this figure very happily, 
to recommend good and virtuous actions : " After we 
have practised good actions a while, they become easy ; 
and when tliey arc easy, we begin to take pleasure in 
them ; and when they please us, we do them frequent- 
ly ; and by frequency of acts, a thing grows into a 
habit ; and confirmed habit is a kind of second nature ; 
and so far as any thing is natural, so far it is necessary ; 
and we can hardly do otherwise ; nay, we do it in£ffly 
times when we do not think of it." 

We shall conclude this article with an example of a 
beautiful climax, taken from the chargeof a jiMgetothe 
jury, in the case of a woman accused of murdering her 
own child. "Gentlemen, if one man had any how 
slain another ; if an adversary had killed his opposer, 
or a woman occasioned the death of her enemy ; even 
these criminals would have been capitally punished 
by the Cornelian law ; but if this guiltless infant, 
that could make no enemy, had been murdered by its 
own nurse, what punishment would not then the mother 
have demanded ? With what cries and exclamations 
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would she have stunned your eaf s ! What shall we say 
then, when a woman, guilty of homicide, a mother, of 
the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all 
those misdeeds in one single crime ? a crime, in its own 
nature, detestable ; in a woman, prodigious ; in a mo- 
ther, incredible; and perpetrated againstone whose age 
called for compassion, whose near relation claimed affec- 
tion, and whose innocence desei'ved the highest favour.*' 

We have now finished what was proposed, concern- 
ing Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and the 
accurate construction of sentences. The former has 
been considered under the heads of Purity, Propriety, 
and Precision ; and the latter, under tliese of Clearness, 
Unity, Strength, and the proper use of Figurative 
Language. Though many of those attentions which 
have been recommended, may appear minute, yet their 
effect upon writing and style, is much greater than 
might, at first, be imagined. A sentiment which is ex- 
pressed in accurate language, and in a period, clearly, 
neatly, and well arranged, always makes a stronger im- 
pression on the mind, than one that is expressed inac- 
curately, or in a feeble or embarrassed manner. Every 
one feels this upon a comparison : and if the effect be 
sensible in one sentence, how much more in a whole 
discourse, or composition that is made up of such sen- 
tences ? 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, and 
into which^aftothers might b(5 resolved, undoubtedly is, 
to communicate <f in correct language^ and in the clearest 
and m,ost natural order ^ the ideas ivhich we mean to 
transfuse into the minds of others. Such a selection 
and arrangement of words, as do most justice to the 
sense, and express it to most advantage, make an agree- 
able and strong' impression. To these points have 
tended all the rules which have been given. Did we 
always think clearly, and were we, at the same time, 
fully masters of the huiguage in which we write, there 
would be occasion for few rules. Our sentences would 
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then, of course, acquire all those properties of clearness^ 
unity, strength, and accuracy, which have been recom- 
mended. For we may rest assured^ that whenever we 
express ourselves ill, besides the mismanagement of 
language, there is, for the most part , some mistake in 
our manner of conceiving the subject. Embarrassed, 
©bscure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not al- 
ways, the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble 
thought. Thought and expression act and re-act upon 
each other. The understanding and language have a 
strigt connexion ; and they who are learning to conapose 
and arftinge their sentences with accuracy aftd order, 
are learning, at the same time, to think with accuracy 
and order ; a consideration which alone will recompense 
the student, for his attention to this branch of literature. 



ADDRESS 

TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 

The Compiler of these elements of the English lati- 
giragcy hopes it will not be deemed inconsistent with the 
nature and design of his work, to make a short address 
to the young persons engaged in the study of it, respect- 
ing their future walks in the paths of literature, and the 
chief purpose to which they should apply their acquisi- 
tions. 

In forming this Grammar, and the volume of Illustra- 
lions connected with it, the author was influenced by a 
desire to facilitate your progress in learning, and, at the 
same time, to impress on your minds principles of piety 
and virtue. He wished also to assist, in some degree, 
the labours of those who are cultivating your under- 
standings, and providing for you a fund of rational and 
useful employment; an employment calculated to ex- 
clude those frivolous pursuits, and that love of ease and 
sensual pleasure, which enfeeble and corrupt the minds 
of many inconsiderate youth, and render them useless 
to society. 

Without your own best exertions, the concern of 
others for your welfare, will be of litde avail : with them, 
you may fairly promise yourselves success. The writer 
of this address, therefore, recommends to ycu, an earnest 
co-operation with the endeavours of your friends to pro- 
mote yourimprovement and happiness. This co-opera- 
tion, whilst it secures your own progress, will afford you 
the heart-felt satisfaction, of knowing that you are 
cherishing the hopes, and augmenting the pleasures, of 
those with whom you are connected by the most endear- 
ing ties. He recommends to you also, serious and ele 
vated views of the studies in which you may be engagf^' 
Whatever may be your attainments, never allow y^'^'^' 
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selves to rest satisfied with mere literary acquisitions, 
nor with «k seifibh or coniracied application of them. 
When iliey advnnce only the interests of this stage of 
being, dnd look not beyond thr present transient scene, 
thfir influence is circuinsciibtd within a very narrow 
sphere. The great business of this life is to prepare, and 
quv.lify us, for the enjoyment of abetter, by cuiiiviiiing' 
a pure and humbl«.' stute of mind, and cherishing^ h«i>bits 
of piety towards God, and benevolence to men. Every 
thing that promotes or reurds this important work, ib of 
great moment to you, and claims your first and most 
serious attention. 

If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an advancement 
in knowledge, are found to s.rengthcn and enlarge your 
rninds, to purify cind exalt your pleasures, and to dispose 
you to pious and vinuous sentiments and conduct^ tbey 
pi'oducc excellent effects ; which, with your besi enc/ea- 
voursto improve them, and the divine blessing super- 
added, will not fail to render you, not only wise »ud good 
yourselves, but also the happy instruments of diffusiitg^ 
wisdom, religion, and goodness around you. Thus iai- 
provec, youi* acquisitions become handmaids to virtue ; 
and they may eventually serve to increiise the rewards, 
which the Supreme Being has pmniised to faiihful and 
well-directed exertions, for the promotion of truth and 
goodness among men. 



But if you counteract the hopes of your frientls, and 
the tendency of these attainments ; if you grow vain of 
your real orimagir.ary dij^inc lions, ar)d regard with con- 
tempt, the viriuoiis, unlettered nvind ; if you suffer 
yourselves to be absorbed in uvev-curious or trifling 
fipeculaiinns; if your heart and principles be debased and 
poisoned, by the influence of corrupting and pemiciuus 
^books, fur which no elegance of composition can make 
^mendb ; it' you spend so much of your time in literary 
ogagements, as to make them interfere with higheroc- 
C'Oations, and lead you to forget, that pious and bencvo- 
\actions is the great end of your being : If such be the 
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unhappy IniskppUcation of your acquisitions and advan- 
tages,— instead of becoming a blessing to you,ihcy will 
prove the occasion of greater condemnatiqMi|and, in the 
hour of serious thought, they may excilEf he painful 
reflections,*— that it would have been bet||r for you, to 
have remained illiterate and unaspiring : to have been 
confined to the humblest walks of life ; and to have been 
even hewers of wood and drawers of water all your days. 

Contemplating the dangers to which you are exposed, 
the sorrows and dishonour which accompany talents 
misapplied, and a course of indolence and folly, may you 
exert your utmost endeavours to avoid them ! Seriously 
reflecting on the great end for which you were brought 
into existence ; on the bright and encouragingexamples 
of many excellent young persons ; and on the mournful 
deviations of others, who once were promising ; may you 
be so wise as to choose and follow that path, which leads 
to honouv, usefulness, and true enjoyment 2 This is the 
morning of your life, in which pursuit is ardent, and ob- 
Btslcles readily give way to vigour and perseverance. Em- 
brace this favourable season ; devote yourselves to the 
acquisition of knowledge and virtue ; and humbly pray 
to God that he may bless your labours. Often reflect on 
the advantages you possess, and on the source fronii 
•whence they are derived. A lively sense of the privi- 
Ieges,and blessings,by which you have been distingui&li- 
ed, will induce you to render to your heavenly Father, 
the just returns of gratitude and love i and these fruits 
of early goodness will be regarded by him as acceptable 
offerings, and secure to you his favour and protection. 

Whatever difficulties and discouragements may be 
found in resisting the allurements of vice, you miy be 
humbly confident, that Divine assistance vyill be afforded 
to all your^ood and pious resolutions ; and that every 
virtuous effort will have a correspondent reward You 
may rest assured too, that all ihe advantages arisini; 
from vicious indulgences, are light and contemptible, i'h 
well as exceedingly transient, compared with the su'j- 

F f 
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stantial enjoyments, the present pleasures^ and the fu- 
ture hopes, which result from piety and virtue. The 
Holy Scriptmjes assure us, that " The ways of wisdooi 
are ways of pH|kantness,and that all her paths are peace :" 
" that re&gitm^as the promise of the life that now is, 
and of that whwh is to come :" and that the truly good 
llian, whatever may be the condition allotted to hiraC by 
Divine Providence, " in all things gives thanks, and re- 
joices even in tribulation.*'— Some of these sentiments 
have been finely illustrated by a celebrated poet. Ti^e 
authbr of this address presents the illustration to you, as 
a striking and beautiful portrait of virtue: with his *inost 
cordial wishes, that your hearts and lives may correspond 
to it ; and that your happiness here, may be an earnest 
of happiness hereafter. 

« Know then this truth, (enough for man to kqowjr) 

Virtue alone is happiness below : 

The only point where human bliss stands still ; 

And tastes the good, without the fall to ill ; 

Where only merit constant pay receives, 

Is bless'd in what it takes, and what it gives ; 

The joy unequalled, if its end it gain,^ 

And if It lose, attended with no pain : ' 

Without satiety, though e'er so b|ess*d ; 

And but more relish'd as the mpre distress'd : 

The broadest nurth unfeeling folly wears, 

Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears. 

Good, from each dbjett, from each pl^ce acqtdr'd 5 

For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 

Never elated, while one man's oppress'd ; 

Never dejected, while another's bless'd : 

And where no wants, no wishes can remtdn 5 

Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain.*— ' 

Por him alone hope leads from goal to goal, 

And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 

Till lengthen'd on to faith, and unconfin'd, 

It pours the bliss that fills up all the mini" 

Pore. 

THE EX D. 
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Recommendations of this ivorh the Abridged 
- , Grammar^ the Exercises coid Key. 

" Mr. Murray *s Grammar, and Selection of lessons fof 
l-eading, are the best in the English language.'* 

Walker* 8 Elements of Elocution, Second edition, 

" Since the first edition of our work, we have seen 
with pleasure an English Grammar—English Exercis- 
es — and a Key to the English Exercises, by Mr. Lind- 
ley Murray." 

EdgewoHh*8 Practical Education, Second edition, 

" Murray's English Grammar. This is the most 
complete gmmmar of our language* Our opinion is . 
confiraied by that of the public, as this work now ap- 
pears in the fourteenth edition.*' 

Kett*8 Elements qf General Knowledge. Sixth edition, 

" Murray's Grammar, together with the Engli^ Ex- 
ercises and Key, have nearly superseded every thing 
else of the kind,, by concentrating the remarks of the 
best authors on the subject. They are pieces of inesti- 
mable utility.** 

Evan's Essay on the Education of Youth, 

" The best English Grammar now extant, is that 
written by Mr. Lindley Murray ; who, by this publica- 
tion, and by several others connected with it, and de- 
signed as auxiliaries to its principal purpose, has be- 
come entitled to the gratitude of every friend to English 
litei*ature, and to true virtue." 

Dr. Miller* s Retrosfiect of the Eighteenth Century, 

" By Graramaryou have been taughtthe nature, power, 
Hjpd ^ construction of the English language ; and that, 
not in a superficial manner, but by the most compre- 
hensive system now extant, the larger Grami»ar of Mr. 
Lindley Murray ; in which the delicacies, refinements, 



t^nd peculiaiities of our language, are iSncule'ated and'cxy 
emplified. TBe unwearied exertions of this gentleman 
J^ave done more towards elucidating the obscuriuei, 
i'jid embellishing the structure, of our language, than 
any other writer on the subject. Such a work has l(mg 
been wanted ; and, from the success with which it is 
executed, cannot be too highly appreciated.** 

Dr. j^bercrombie's Charges to the Senior Clasaqftke 
Philadeiphia Acndemy'^iiublishedX^OAi anc/ 1806. 

" I need not acquaint the public, with the merit and 
success of Lindley Murray's Grammar ; which seem? 
to have superseded every other. Indeed,, when we 
consider the plain simple mode of instruction he has 
i dopted ; the extent of observation he has displayed; and 
the copious variety of illustration he has added ; we 
t hail-not wonder, that this Grammai* has been so uni- 
versally applauded." 

Walker'^ 6 Outlines qfEnglieh Grrnnmar. 

*• Mr. Murray's Grammar, Exetcises, and Key to the 
Exercises, form altogether, by far the most complete and 
judicious analysis of the Ekiglish language, that has hi- 
therto been published. The rules for composition are 
i«cclient; the examples are selected with taste and judg- 
ment ; and the execution of the whole. display s axiunui 
siual degree of critical acuteness and sagacity.*' 

Annual Review j 1 802. 

'< Mr. Murray's English Grammar, English Exercis- 
es, and Abridgment of the Grammar, claim our atten- 
tion en account of their being composed on the princi- 
ple we have -so frequently recommended, of combining 
religious and moral improvement with the elements of 
scientific knowledge. But as it is not a part ofour plan, 
to enter into a particular examination of works of this, 
nature, we slnill only say, that they have long been m 
high estimation." 

*' The late learned Dr, Blair gave his opinion of them 
in the foUowinp: tern^s :• — Mr. Lindley Murray's Gram- 
mar, witlfrtlie Exercises and the Key < in a separate vo-^ 
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* lume, I esteem as a most excellent performance. T 

* think it superior to any work of that nature we have yet 

* had ; and am persuade4 that it is, by much, the best 

* Grammar of the English language extant. On Syn- 
^ tax, in particular, he has shown a wonderful degree of 

* acuteneSs and precision, in ascertaining .the propriety 

* of language, and in rectifying the nun^perless errors 
< which writers are apt to commit. Most useful these 

* books must certzdnly be to all who are applying them- 

* selves to the arts of composition.^ '* 

Guardian of Educatioriy July^ 1803. 

** This Grammar is a publication of much merit, and 
fully answers the profession in the title. The Afifiendix 
contains some of the best rBles for writing elegantly, and 
wiih propriety, that we recollect to have seen.'* 

Monthly Review^ July^ \796. 

" We have been much pleased with the perusal of Mr. 
Murray's " English Exercises." They occupy, with 
distinguishedexcellence, a most important place in the 
science of the English language : and, as such, we can 
warmly recommend them to the teachers of schools, as - 
well as to ail those \ylio ai'e desirous of attaining cor* 
rectneas and precision in their native tongue." 

Monthly Review^ July^ 1797. 

" This book (English Exercises) has been accident 
tally mislaid : but we willingly repeat the praise we for- 
merly gave the, author for his English Gramniar. Th'ere 
is great judgment shown in these Exercises ; and, what 
is no common merit, the greatest perspicuity in the 
adaptation of the examples to the several rules." 

British Critic^ November^ 1798. 

" These Exercises are in general well calculated to 
promote the purpose of information, not only with regard 
10 orthography and punctuation, but also in point <rf 
phraseology, syntax, and precise perspicuity ©f compo- 
sition." Critical Review, Octot^r, 1797. " 

Ff2 
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" The veiy general approbation^ which this grammav 
has received from the public, is sufficiently indicative of 
its merits : and we have much pleasure in confirming 
the decision of the public, respecting its superiority over 
all other English grammars. We request the author to 
continue his exertions for the instruction of the rising 
generation." Critical Review y June, 1807. 

" The materials of this Grammar have been carefully 
and judiciously selected ; its arrangement is distinct, and 
well adapted to the purpose of instruction ; and its ex- 
pi^ession is simple, perspicuous, and accurate. The Jfi- 
pendix contains a great variety of useful instructions on 
purity, propriety, precision^ perspicuity, strength, and 
elegance of language." 

" The examples contained in Mr. Murray's « Eng-Iish 
Exercises," are selected with great judgment ; and ara 
veiry happily adapted to the purpose of correcting com- 
vion errors in writing and speaking." 

Analytical Review^ 1796, 1797. 

" The principle upon which all the publications of 
Mr. Murray, for the instruction of the rising generation, 
are founded,is such as gives him an unqtiestionab\e cVaoaDOi 
to public protection. The man who blends religion and 
morals with the clemehts of scientific knowledge, ren- 
ders an eminent service to society, and where alHlityof 
execution is added to excellence of design, sis in the 
present case, the claim becomes irresistible/* 

Anti-jacobin RevieiVy January, 1804. 

« Mr. Murray's Granimar, as well as his other publi- 
»-ations, has received the uniform approbation of literary 
characters and journalists. We do not hesitate virarm- 
ly to recommend them to the instucters of youth in 
every part oT the United States, as eminently conducive 
to pure morality and religion, and to the acquisition of a 
correct and elegant style. ' They deserve to^ake place 
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«f all otlier works of the same kind which are now used 
in our schools." 

The American Review and Literary Journal^ for 
July<i August^ and Se/itembery 1801. 

« Mr. Lindley Murray's Grammar of the English 
tongue, has grown into high repute. The demand for ij: 
is so froquent, that already a ninth edition is published. 
This contains many corrections and additions, by which 
it is greatly improved, as well as somewhat enlarged. In 
Great Britain, the saie and circulation are uncommon- 
ly rapid and extensive. And as a proof of the good 
opinion enteitained of it in America, the professors 
of the colleges at New-York, at Princeton, and at New- 
Haven, have adopted it as an eiementary book of in- 
struiction, in their respective seminaries. A work so 
well calculated to be useful and popular ; so judicious- 
ly arranged ; and executed with so much taste and cri- 
tical skill ; well deserves to be put into the hands of 
every person who studies the language which it is in- 
tended to elucidate.*' 

Medical and Literary RefiOBitory^for May^Jiine^ and. 
July \S0^^ fiublished at JS/e'wYork. / 

" Our sentiments, Vith regard to fhe omission or^- 
sertion of the relative pronoun, are exactly stated by Jlr, 
Lindley Murray^ l^e mgenious author of the best iiig- 
Ush Grammar, beyond all comparison, that has y^ ap- 
peared." Imjierial Review^ Sejitember^ 1 05 . 

" We have to close our avowal of the pleasup?, with 
which we have read this excelltnt work, (the Gi'^ftimar,) 
by expressing our entire approbation of the author's 
Afi/iendia: ; which will enable "the student tymak&k 
proper use, in composition, of the instruction/ dispers- 
ed through the grammar. It concludes with% serious 
and affectionate exhortation to youth; whlclnnanifests 
the purity and dignity of the author's princbles* as the 
general execution of his work demonstrate^is talents 
and research. We rejoice that it has attain/d to so ex- 
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U;nsive a circulatieni and we earnestly recommend it 
to all, who are desirous of acquiring a clear and com- 
pi*ehcnsLye knowledge of the English language ; but 
more especially to those who are engaged in the gram- 
matical instruction of youth, as we have no doubt that 
they will derive from it the most valuable assistance to 
their labours." Mclectic Review, Sefitembery 1805. 



Introduction to the English Reader. 

^ Our pages bear ample testimony, both to the abili- 
ty and the diligence of Mr. Murray. His different pub- 
lications evince much sound judgment and good sense ; 
and his selections are very well calculated to answer tfie 
intended purpose. What Mr. Murray observes, m bis 
system of rules for assisting children to read with pro- 
priety, is worth attention ; the precept with which he 
concludes, is particularly so ; < Find out, and imitate a 
^ood example.' " British Critic^ JVbvembery 180 J. 

The English Jhader. 

« This selection reflects much credit on the taste <Jf 
the compiler ; and the arrangement of the vaiious 
pieces is judicious. The preliminary rules for enuncia- 
tion are useful, and clearly delivered. We therefore 
recommend this small volume to those who wish to 
attain, without the help of instructers, the important 
advantages of thinking and speaking with propriety.*' 
Monthly Review^ Augusi, 1 759. 

llie Power of Religion on the Mivd. 

« This %vork, which has been long and justly admired, 
has, in thG last edition, received many alterations and 
imprgvem«^ts j and in its present enlarged state, foTms, 
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in our opinion, one of the best books that can be put into 
the hands of young people. The subject is grave and 
important ; but Mr. Murray has rendered it highly in* 
teresting and engaging, by a judicious selection of a- 
necdotes and examples ; which, by the intermixture of 
pious reflections, he teaches the reader to apply to his 
own benefit." Guardian of Education, Aug, 1803^ 

. Introduction au Lecteur Francois. 

<' This little Volume, which is designed for the use 
of persons who have just begun to learn the French 
language, is composed of extracts from French writers 
of reputation, who are distinguished by the pi-opriety 
and usefulness of their sentiments. Mr. Murray has 
exercised his usual caution and judgment in these se- 
lections ; and his explanations in the Appendix, of the 
idiomatical expressions and difficult phrases, which 
occur in the extracts, are well calculated to simplify, 
and consequently to facilitate, the study of the language." 
Anti'jacobin Review j Aprily 1807. 

Sequel to the English Reader. 

it We regard, as a very valuable improvement, th^' 
biographical and critical Apfiendix introduced Into this 
edition of the '^ Sequel to the English Reader." It con- 
tains short, but instructive accounts oi all the authors 
from whose works both these selections have been 
formed, those excepted who are yet living. Tlfis com- 
pilation (the sequel) appears more free from objection- 
able passages, and better adapted to the improvement 
of youtli, than any other of the kind which we have 
spen." Eclectic Review, June, 1805. 

A First Book for Children. 

" This very improved primer is intended to prepare 
the leamer for the author's E;i^lish Spelling-book ; and 
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is particularly designed by him, to assist mothers, in 
the instructicm of their young children. This little vo- 
lume is entitkd to our recommendation/* 

Monthly Revievs, jiprilj 1806. 

j4n Evglish Spelling-Book. 

« Mr. Murray has composed one of the best elemen- 
tary books for children in tlie English language.". 

Critical Review, Afiril, 1805. 

" Wc have no doubt that teachers may find consider- 
able advant^e from^adopting the use of this spelling- 
bottk." " British Critic^ December, 1804. 
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